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AMONG the philosophers of the "present day, we could not 

easily mention a more justly respected name than that of the 
author of the volume before us. His treatise on the Philosophy 
of the Mind, which has been long before the public, must 
ever give him a high rank among those who have followed Locke 
in the track of genume metaphysical inquiry. Some of his prede- 
cessors in this walk may have displayed a more subtle and adventu- 
rous genius, but in the solid attributes of the philosophical character 
he is surpassed by none; while he holds an indisputable pre-emi- 
nence in the art of recommending and embellishing his subject by 
the most expanded and attractive views of its dignity and impor- 
tance. Asa Lecturer, he has been loyg regarded as the chief or- 
nament of a university, not a little celebrated for the eminence of 
its professors; but he has lately, we understand, though still im the 
vigour of life, retired from the academical chair, in order to dedi- 
cate himself without interruption to the prosecution of his favourite 
science. 

The ‘interest of the public in that important branch of philoso- 
phy which Mr. Stewart has so much illustrated and adorned has 
been, we think, for some time, greatly on the wane. All labour of 
the mtellectual kind, which is not given to politics or polite litera- 
ture; is wholly engrossed by the more brilliant and profitable pur- 
suits of physical science. ‘The study of the mind seems to be no 
longer thought in any degree necessary to the formation of the phi- 
losophical character, or to afford any conclusions of much interest 
or importance. We confess, that our opinion is altogether dif- 
ferent ; and, without wishing to derogate from the claims of the 
other sciences, must be permitted to say, that the philosophy of the 
mind is an object of paramount utility; for it is intimately and 
essentially connected with almost every other branch of knowledge, 
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and with all the nobler concerns of human life. If this view of it 
be just, as we shall afterwards endeavour to show, it must follow 
that this study cannot be neglected without material injury to the 
general system of human knowledge, and the means of human 
Improvement. We are therefore disposed to set a high value 
upon Mr. Stewart’s persevering and powerful efforts for its 
advancement; and observe with singular satisfaction, the in- 
timation with which he closes the volume before us, that he 
hopes soon to be able to resume and complete his unfinished 
analysis of the intellectual powers and capacities. The work 
with which he has in the mean time favoured the public, will be 
found in every respect correspondent to his fame. It is a collec- 
tion of essays, all upon subjects connected with the philosophy of 
the mind. It commences with a long preliminary discourse in ex- 
planation of the nature and in vindication of the utility of that 
philosophy; and is then divided into two parts, each part contain- 
ing a series of essays. In the first series, the author examines 
in the first place Locke’s theory of the origin of ideas, and then 
points out, in separate essays, the errors to which that theory has 
given rise in various metaphysical systems, both of this country 
and of France. In the second series, he is occupied with subjects 
of a more brilliant and interesting nature, —those of beauty, subli- 

mity, and taste. 
We propose, on account of their superior importance, to enter 
at some length into the consideration of the points discussed in the 
reliminary dissertation; and we begin by observing, that the phi- 
osophy of the mind is not a little injured in the public opinion 
from its common designation by the word metaphysics—a word 
equally applied to the repulsive and visionary speculations of the 
schoolmen. In the ancient systems of Greece, the philosophy of 
the mind was classed among the branches of physical science ; and 
as the laws of mind are as much parts of the general system of 
nature as those of matter, this classification was evidently correct. 
But in after-times, it came to be considered as a branch of meta- 
physics, and to be classed with the useless sciences commonly in- 
cluded under the same name, in consequence of its forming a part 
of the subjects treated in those fourteen books of Aristotle's works, 
which their editor, Andronicus of Rhodes, chose to distinguish by 
the words Ta pera ta gucixa. Among the schoolmen, the science of 
mind was studied with the same spirit as the frivolous sciences with 
which it was thus fortuitously classed ; but now, after the improve- 
ments which it has received from those who have prosecuted it upon 
the: plan of induction recommended by Bacon, it can no longer be 
considered as having any affinity with ontology, and its kindred ab- 
sutdities. The inductive science of mind indeed differs from the 
: inductive 
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inductive science of matter only in its subject and instruments ; 
they are both essentially founded upon fact, and as the object of 
the latter is to investigate the general laws that regulate the ma- 
terial phenomena which we perceive, so the object of the former 
is to mvestigate the general laws that regulate the phenomena of 
which we are conscious. 

From this view of the nature of the philosophy of the mind, it fol- 
lows that all speculations regarding the causes or mechanism by which 
the intellectual phenomena are supposed to be produced, lie beyond 
its legitimate province. They belong to the region of conjecture, and 
not to that of inductive philosophy. Our propositions regarding 
the /aws of thought may be verified by an appeal to experience ; but 
no proposition regarding the essence of the thinking principle is 
capable of being examined by any such test; and it is therefore 
improper and unphilosophical to commix and confound these two 
very different classes of propositions under a common name. It is 
the great aim of the physiologico-metaphysical theories, so much in 
fashion in the present day, to explain how our different mental 
operations are produced by means of vibrations, and other changes 
in the state of the sensorium; but in truth, these speculations 
are exceedingly visionary, and at any.rate it is quite clear that as 
they have neither the same objects nor the same evidence, so 
neither ought they to pass under the same name with conclusions 
founded upon consciousness. We admire the philosophy and the 
spirit of the following passage. 

‘ For my part, I have no scruple to say that I consider the physiolo- 
gical problem in question, as one of those which are likely to remain 
for ever among the arcana of nature; nor am I afraid of being contra~ 
dicted by any competent and candid judge, how sanguine soever may 
be his hopes concerning the progress of future discovery, when I assert 
that it has hitherto eluded completely all the efforts which ‘have been 
madetowards itssolution. As to themetaphysical romances abovealluded 
to, they appear to me, after all the support and illustration which they 
have received from the ingenuity of Hartley, of Priestly, and of Dar- 
win, to be equally unscientific in the design, and uninteresting in the 
execution; destitute, at once, of the sober charms of truth, and of 
those imposing attractions which fancy, when united to taste, can lend 
to fiction. In consequence of the unbounded praise which I have 
héard bestowed upon them, I have repeatedly n the study of them 
anew, suspecting that I might be under the influence of some latest 
and undue prejudice against this new mode of philosophizing, so much 
in vogue at present in England; but notwithstanding the strong predi- 
lection which I heve always felt for such pursuits, my labour uni- 
formly ended in asentiment of regret, at the time and attention which 
I had misemployed in so hopeless and so ungrateful a task,"—Prel. 
Dissert. p. 4. 
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To all the theories which attempt to materialize the mind, there is, 
according to Mr. Stewart, one decisive objection—that they are wn- 
philosophical and nugalory. ‘Their object is to show that the quali- 
ties we call mental, belong to the same substance which upholds those 
we call material. But we know absolutely nothing of this substance 
but by its qualities, which are essentially different from the mental ; 
and therefore when it is said that these two classes of qualities be- 
long to the same substance, the proposition is not ouly purely hy- 

thetical, but one which makes it just as proper to say that matter 
18 spiritual as that mind is material. The line of distinction be- 
tween the legitimate science of mind, and those spurious kinds of 
it to which we have alluded, is admirably illustrated by Mr. Stewart. 

‘ The circumstance which peculiarly characterizes the inductive 
science of the mind is, that it professes to abstain from all speculations 
concerning its nature and essence; confining the attention entirely to 
phenomena, which every individual has it in his power to examine for 
himSelf, who chooses to exercise the powers of his understanding. . In 
this respect, it differs equally in its scope from the pneumatological dis- 
cussions concerning the seat of the soul, and the possibility or the impos- 
sibility of its bearing any relation to space or to time, which so long 
gave employment to the subtility of the schoolmen;—and from the 
physiological hypotheses which have made so much noise at a later 
period, concerning the mechanical causes on which its operations de- 
pend. Compared with the first, it differs, as the inquiries of Galileo 
concerning the Jaws of. moving bodies’ differ from the disputes of the 
ancient sophists concérning the existence. and the nature of motion. 
Compared with the other, the difference is analogous to what exists be- 
tween the conclusfons of Newton about the law of gravitation, and his 
query concerning the invisible ether, of which he supposed it might pos- 
sibly be the effect,—Prel. Dissert. p. 9. 

In prosecuiing these remarks upon the theories of Hartley and 
his followers, Mr. Stewart takes occasion to show, that their at- 
tempt to explain all the phenomena of the mind by the single prin- 
ciple of association, is directly at variance with the fundamental 
rales of inductive philosophy. It forms a complete counterpart, he 
justly observes, to the extravagant pursuits of the a/chemists. All the 
sciences, indeed, have had their alchemists, who have endeavoured 
to reduce all phenomena to one primary element or principle. To an 
alchemist, says Mr. Stewart, the new chemical nomenclature would 
only. have afforded a subject of ridicule ; and in like manner, the me- 
taphysical alchemist of the Hartleian school treats with ridicule every 
system which admits of more than one explanatory principle of the 
mental. phenomena. But what are the steps by which the Hartleian 
theory has attained to this boasted simplicity? Nothing can be more 
easy than to make discoveriés upon the plan of its author. His ge- 
neralizations are purely verbal; ‘deriving,’ as Mr. Stewart con- 
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clusively observes, ‘ whatever speciousness they may possess, from 
the unprecedented latitude given to the meaning of common terms. 
After telling us, for example, that “all our internal feelings, except- 
ing our sensations, may be called ideas,” and giving to the word 
association a corresponding vagueness in its import, he seems to 
have flattered himself that he had resolved into one single law, all 
the various phenomena, both inteliectuai and moral, of the human 
mind.’ When it is once determined to call every thing of which 
we are conscious, an idea, and every kind of connexion among our 
thoughts, an association, what difficulty is there in showing that all 
the phenomena of mind are cases of the association of ideas? ‘ But 
what advantage,’ continues Mr. Stewart, ‘ do we reap from this pre- 
tended discovery ;—a discovery necessarily involved in the arbitrary 
definitions with which the author sets out? Its only effect is, by 
perverting ordinary language to retard the progress of a science, 
which depends more than any other, for its improvement, on the 
use of precise and definite expressions.’ 

Condillac, a greater philosopher than Hartley, furnishes, we 
may observe, another striking instance of this arbitrary sort of gene- 
ralization in his attempt to shew that all the faculties and operations 
of the mind, are im reality only sensations transformed. All the just 
distinctions of words and things are here clearly sacrificed to a passion 
for generalization. ‘This is mdeed the rock upon which ingenious 
minds are most apt to split. But it ought to be recollected that if 
it is unphilosophical, unnecessarily to multiply ultimate principles, 
that it is no less unphilosophical prematurely to generalize. - It is 
the business of the metaphysician to endeavour, by a refined ana- 
lysis, to discover the primary principles of our intellectual nature ; 
but he ought to take gare that his advances have the sanction of the 
cautious maxims of inductive philosopby. Mr. Stewart, therefore, 
holds the language of a true philosopher when he expresses his de- 
termination ‘rather to subject himself to ridicule for the timidity of 
his researches, than not to follow the footsteps of those fuithfal 
interpreters of nature, who, disclaiming all pretensions to conjec- 
tural sagacity, aspire to nothing higher, than ‘to rise slowly from 

rticular facts to general laws.’ 

The philosophy of the mind, in order to have any chance of im- 
proving upon former advances, must share at least some degree of 
that estimation which thé other sci¢uces enjoy. But we are told, 
by some persons, that when the pretensions of this boasted philo- 
sph are sifted to the bottom, it will be found that it is incapable 
of making any substantial additions either to our knowledge or to 
our power. ‘To counteract these depretiatory views, is the main 
object of Mr. Stewart in his preliminary dissertation. He rightly 
jtdges that his favourite science has much at issue in such an inves- 
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tigation. The public seems already sufficiently disposed to neglect 
if sehbneudineins it; and if the idea should prevail that it has 
nothing either new or useful to communicate, it 1s pretty clear that 
all remaining curiosity about the laws of the intellectual world 
would be extinguished, and all farther improvemeut of this great 
and interesting department of knowledge entirely abandoned. ‘The 
occasion of this important discussion, which occupies the far greater 

art of the preliminary discourse, is stated by Mr. Stewart in the fol- 
owing passage. 

* When I first ventured to appear before the public as an author, I 
resolved that nothing should ever induce me to enter into any contro- 
versy in defence of my conclusions, but to leave them to stand or to 
fall by their own evidence.— As this indifference, however, about the 
fate of my particular doctrines, arose from a deep rooted conviction, 
both of the importance of my subject, and of the soundness of my 
plan, it was impossible for me to be insensible to such criticisms as 
were directed against either of these two fundamental assumptions. 
Some criticisms of this description I had, from the first, anticipated ; 
and I would not have failed to obviate them in the introduction to my 
former work, if I had not been afraid to expose myself to the imputa- 
tion of prolixity, by conjuring up objections for the purpose of refut- 
ing them, I longed, therefore, for an opportunity of being able to 
state those objections in the less suspicious words of another; and still 
more in the words of some writer whose talents might contribute to 
draw the public attention to an argument in which I conceived the cre- 
dit of my favourite studies to be so peculiarly interested. For such an 
opportunity, I am indebted to a very able article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, in replying to which I shall have occasion to obviate most of the 
objections which 1 had foreseen, as well as various others which, I 
must own, had never occurred to me.’ Prel. Dissert. pp. 29, 50. 

The article to which Mr. Stewart here particularly refers, 
is the review of the excellent account which he some years 
ago published of the Life and Writings of Dr. Reid. In his 
survey of the scope and spirit of that great philosopher’s writings, 
he insisted a good deal upon the oe gk between the induc- 
tive science of mind, and the inductive science of matter; main- 
taining that the same rules of philosophizing were equally appli- 
cable, and equally promised advancement to both. In the article 
alluded to, it was on the other hand argued, that induction can only 
be applied to the study of the mind in the way of vbservation,— 
that observation without experiment never increases our power,— 
and that a// that the observer of mind can do, is merely to classify 
and give names to phenomena perfectly notorious to all mankind. 
Mr. Stewart here largely controverts all those positions, and vin- 
dicates the claims of the philosophy of the mind to imcrease both 
our knowledge and our power, in terms to which all must allow 
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the praise of uncommon eloquence ; but the vindication would, we 
think, have been more complete, bad he illustrated, with greater 
ision, the nature and results of intellectual analysis, and deve- 
_— more fully the relations which connect this science with the 
other branches of our knowledge. His reply, however, is, upon 
the whole, powerful and conclusive; and as it necessarily calls 
upon us to advert to the arguments of his antagonist, we think it 
right once for all to state, that we greatly admire the acuteness 
and fertility of thought with which they are supported, and regret 
that such rare talents for metaphysical speculation should be em- 
ployed to underrate the importance of metaphysical science.. 

The position which this writer so confidently maintains, ‘ that 
the metaphysical enquirer can disclose nothing of which all his 
pupils were not previously aware,’ appears to us, we must say, 
to be nothing less than absurd; and has Jed the critic into incon- 
sistencies which all his ingenuity has not been able to veil. The 
epithets of ‘ important’ and ‘ valuable,’ so liberally bestowed 
upon the speculations of Mr. Stewart, would come very well from 
a writer who admitted the usefulness of metaphysical inquiry ; but 
we profess ourselves unable to discover how they can be made to 
tally with an argument intended to proye that all ideas of metaphy- 
sical utility are visionary, and that mankind would have lost no- 
thing though the philosophy of the mind had never existed. Nei- 
ther do we see how any one can talk of Locke as worthy of being 
ranked with Newton, who wishes to make us believe that this 
great metaphysician could only draw the attention of mankind to 
conclusions just about as notorious as these,—‘ that each of us has 
ten fingers and ten toes, and a certain number of teeth, distinguish- 
able into masticators and incisors!’ How, again, can any science 
be remarkable for ‘ profundity,’ ald the truths of which are said to 
be just as much known to the clown as to the philosopher? Or 
what can there be to ‘ gratify and exalt a keen and aspiring cu- 
riosity,’ where discoveries are ‘ obvious and easy to such humble 
judges of intellectual resource as horse-jockies and bear-dancers !’ 

But, leaving these incongruities and witticisms, we proceed to 
remark, that the metaphysical disputes which obtain among man- 
kind, would be utterly unaccountable, were it true, as the Reviewer 
maintains, that all men have equal knowledge of all the operations 
of their minds. Without going back to those dark and unscientific 
ages, when false metaphysics constituted 

‘ The schoolman's glory and the churchman’s boast,’ 


we would beg to be informed, how the most enlightened men 
come, at this day, to be divided in opinion regarding intellectual 
phenomena, as to which, upon this principle, every person knows 
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all that it,is possible to know? How could any opinion about the 
mind be shown to. be erroneous, if the knowledge of the pheno- 
mena. of znind is of the same kind in al/? Lf we all know, ab- 
solutely, every thing that can be known about the laws which re- 
gulate our intellectual operations, how comes it that there is ever 
any hesitation, or any difference. of opinion as to the question of the 
freedom of the will, for example—or, as to the principle upon which 
we approve and disapprove in matters of morality—or, .as to the 
origin and character of our passions and affections? ‘There could 
evidently be no difficulty, or ‘difference as to these or any other 
questions regarding our intellectual constitution, if all the connec- 
tions and Jaws of mental operation,—if the genesis of all our ideas 
and feelings, were equally aud perfectly known to every one. We 
may. here. observe, that the disputes and uncertainties to which we 
have alluded, give no ground tothe opinion which we often bear 
from the superiicial, that there is nothing satisfactory in the science 
of the ming,—that all its.principles are unsettled,—and that there 
is no hope of, farther light. ., The uncertainties which still haug over 
some of, its, principles afford:indeed,a proof that we have still. some- 
thing to, discquer,, and therefore a proof that the Reviewer's asser- 
tion is: wholly unfounded; but no proof whatever that we shall 
never, attaiu to a state of greater knowledge and certainty. Many 
errors, by which the progress of this science was long. impeded, 
have at length disappeared, and many points, long contested, have 


been finally, settled by more enlightened imquiries: ‘There ts, there-: 


fore, every,,reason. to, conclude, that by persevering in the proper 
road of investigation, farther advances will. yet be made, and the 
don.ain of ‘uncertainty more and.more narrowed. Si homines iper 
tanta annorum, spatia viam veram inveniendi-et colenda. scientias 
tenuassent, nec pamen ulterias progredi: potuissent, audex procu(- 
dubio et. temeraria foret opinio, posse orem in ulterius provehi. 
Quéd. sian via ipsa. erratum sity atque hominum opera in ts con- 
sumpla, in, quibus minime, oportebat ; sequitur ex eo, mon in rebus 
po difficuliatem orirt, qué potestatis nostra non sunt ; sed intel 
ectu humano, ejusque usu et. applicationi.;. que res nemedium et 
medicinum suscepit.* w cotoqeily tno poser siti 2 

The great arguinent of the Reviewer is, that itis absurd to sap- 


pose mankind‘ can. have any thing new, to. learnabiout: phenomena: 


of which all. have been,conscious.. ‘We are abl eqivally. conscious of 
all our intellectual operations;)and, -therefore,» to talk. of dis- 
coveries within the sphere of consciousness is an abuse of words. 
It is upon this ground he concludes'that the philosopher cannot tell 
even theclown arty ‘fact about his intértial constitution of which he 
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was. not. aware before: We all arrive, says he, ‘ at a perfect 
knowledge of our minds, as we do of our native parish, without 
study orexertion.’. What a striking contrast: between this opinion 
and that of Mr. Hume! ‘ To-hope,’ says this penetrating writer, 
‘ that we shall arrive dt the knowledge of the mind without pais, 
‘ while the greatest geniuses have failed with the utmost pains, must 
‘ certamly be esteemed sufliciently vain and presumptuous.’ ‘They, 
indeed, who: have ventured to look closely mto their minds, with a 
view to any disputed metaphysical principle, or who recollect what 
has been said by all the greatest philosophers, of the peculiar dif- 
ficulty attending the scrutiny of the intellectual phenomena, and 
the very opposite judgments which have been delivered in regard 
to them,—such persons will be not_a little startied, we should think, 
to be told that, after all, we have a perfect knowledge of our 
minds, and that too independent of all study or exertion! 

Weare not at all imterested to determine whether or not the 
word discovery, when used with strict propriety, can be applied to 
the conclusious of the metapbysician regarding the laws of mind. 
If the mtellectual philosopher is not to be ranked as a discoverer, 
because all the fucts with which his science 1s conversant have al- 
ways existed im our consciousness, this is merely a matter of verbal 
criticism ; and dues not at all atfect the proposition that our know- 
ledge of the laws to which these facts belong is capable of being 
substantially eucreased by metaphysical inquiry: It is trae, that 
we are all equally conscious of all the intellectual functions; but 
it does not by any meaus follow that our actual knowledge of them 
is equal and perfect... Were that the case, it would be impossible, 
as we' have already shown, to accouut for the difficulties and ‘con- 
tradictions of metaphysical science. Consciousness is merely thut 
involuntary and momentary perception which the mitd has of any 
present thought.or feeling. Its fugitive mtimations leave ne traces 
whatever in the memory, and only become subservient to owt know- 
ledge of the laws which regulate the mtellectual phenoniena,*in so 
far as they ave made the objects of careful and continued reflexion. 
It is owing to the great difficulty and complexity-of this operation, 
and the fugitive and subtle nature of its objects, that theré: is ‘so 
much uncertainty and contradiction iit our metaphysical opinions. 
Reflexion involves the: deliberate exercise of wttention, recollection, 
and comparison ;—processes to which the ‘bulk of mankimed never 
think of subjecting their thoughts, but to whieh it is néeessary:ha- 
bitually and methodically to subject them, in order to:arrive at an 
accurate knowledge of the Jaws of the mind. Tris only inthis: way 
that we-can discover the latent relations and dependencies of its 
various phenomena; and every unnoticed relation which reflexion 
enables us to perceive, forms a real addition to our intellectual know- 
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ledge. If, then, careful and methodical attention to, and comparison 
of the phenomena of thought be necessary to a thorough understand- 
ing of their laws, it must surely be altogether absurd to maintain 
that we arrive at ‘a perfect knowledge of our minds as we do of our 
‘ native parish, without study or exertion.’ If that momentary per- 
ception of our present thoughts which constitutes consciousness be 
of no avail towards this knowledge, without reflexion and compa- 
rison, it follows that our knowledge must be in some proportion to 
the care and ability with which these difficult processes are per- 
formed. 

All our intellectual operations and feelings include or are con- 
nected with a complication of ideas and circumstances ; and it is 
only by carefully analyzing these by means of reflexion, that the 
nature and laws of any operation or feeling can be fully understood. 
Of the nature and results of this kind of analysis, the Reviewer 
appears to have conceived very indistinct and imadequate notions. 
He thinks that there is nothing equivalent to analysis in any process 
which we can apply to the mind, because there is no process which 
enables us to subject its powers and qualities to actual decomposi- 
tion. But, thongh we cannot decompose the mind itself, or its 
primary functions, we have surely full scope for analysis in un- 
ravelling the various and complicated phenomena which they pro- 
duce ; and in tracing and developing the various ideas and circum- 
stances which combine in, or are connected with our different 
operations and feelings. In this way we are enabled to detect 
ideas, and connections of mental operation, wholly unsuspected 
by those who have not been instructed by metaphysical analysis. 
‘ That by such processes’ (to use the words of a writer of the 
greatest metaphysical acumen) ‘ we perform in mind an office simi- 
* lar, in effect, to that of the chemist in external matter, is scarcely 
‘ perceived by us; because the frequent use of material solvents, 
‘ with the vivid and well marked changes which they present to our 
‘ organs of sense, tends to induce the belief, that where such sol- 
‘ vents are not employed there is no analysis: but reason is itself 
‘ the instrument of analysis in mind. The subject and the imstru- 
‘ ment, it is confessed, are different; but in every other respect 
‘ the parallel is complete. We analyse our thoughts, by reflection, 
‘ as we analyse matter by the use of other matter. The mere 
‘ functions, indeed, as the powers of memory and comparison, we 
‘ do not attempt thus to simplify, but only the ideas remembered 
‘ and compared ; just as we never attempt to analyse corpuscular 
‘ attraction or repulsion, but only to separate the heterogeneous 
‘ particles, which are attracted or repelled. It is some 
‘ function, however, that most readily occurs to us when we think 
‘ of mind; and, as all men know equally well that they remember 
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‘ and compare, a superficial thinker may thus be led to conceive, 
‘ that all men know equally well the complex intellectual pheno- 
* mena included in those functions.”* 

That the inquiries of the metaphysical analyst have often 
afforded explanations and results far from ‘ notorious’ to the 
multitude is, we think, beyond all dispute. In order to illustrate 
this position, we may, for example, refer to Mr. Alison’s analysis of 
beauty, by which it is shown that the whole beauty of any material 
thing consists in its expression—that is, in its being either by 
natural or accidental association, the sign or suggesting cause 
of some quality of mind naturally fitted to excite agreeable 
emotion. Will any one say that there is nothing new, nothing 
but what is familiarly known to all mankind in the results of 
this striking analysis? Its conclusions are in fact directly con- 
trary to the belief of the multitude. We question if chemical ana- 
lysis has ever produced any thing more calculated to surprize or 
to stagger an ordinary mind than the proposition, that all the beauty 
with which 

‘ This goodly frame 
Of nature touches the consenting hearts 
Of mortal man,’ . 


is but the reflexion of the feelings and sympathies of the fugitive 
beings who inhabit it. And what impressive views of the wonders 
of our intellectual frame, and of the beneficent purposes of nature 
im rendering the beauty and sublimity of material things dependent 
on their expression of mental qualities, does not this analysis lay 
open ? If the reviewer believes in this theory, as appears to be the 
case, how can he with any sort of consistency deny that the meta- 
physical inquirer may often be able, by a more correct analysis of 
intellectual phenomena, to make interesting additions to the philo- 
sophy of the mind? 

Again, all our philosophical readers must be well acquainted with 
the extraordinary fact, that the eye which seems to extend its ken so 
wide cannot of itself enable us to judge of the distance or magni- 
tude of the nearest object within our horizon. ‘This fact is inti- 
mately connected with some views of the philosophy of the mind, 
which directly militate against the Reviewer's conclusion. If dis- 
tance is not immediately perceived by the eye, in what manner do we 
come to acquire the power of judging of distances and magnitudes 
by means of that organ? Bishop Berkeley was the first who ey- 
plained the nature of this wonderful process, and surely it would be 
absurd to say that he thereby added nothing to our previous know- 
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ledge of the laws of perception. Had philosophers, we ask, always 
the same knowledge of the mental phenomena connected with our 
Ss of sight, before, as after the discoveries of Bishop Berke- 
ey? Or, do maukind in general know, that their every judgment 
about distance is preceded by a process of comparison between the 
perceptions of sight and touch ; and that it is only in consequence 
of a habit early acquired of comparing the associated communica- 
tions of these two senses, that they come to be able to form such 
judgments? These questions cannot, we maintain, be fairly an- 
swered, without affording a demonstrative proof that the proposi- 
tion so dogmatically asserted, that the knowledge of the laws and 
procedure of the mind always was and is the same in all men, is 
totally destitute of foundation. It was, we may add, none of the 
least interesting results of Bishop Berkeley’s analysis of our per- 
ceptions of sight, that it afforded the most striking of all proofs, 
that the mind may carry on intellectual. processes, which leave 
no trace whatever in the memory; a fact very necessary to the il- 
lustration of some other acquired powers and habitudes of the un- 
derstanding. 

The law of association furnishes, in its multifarious modes and 
applications, a wide ficld of philosophical inquiry. We are in- 
deed told, ‘ that the groom who never heard of the association of 
ideas, feeds the young war-horse to the sound of the drum; but 
does this prove that he has nothing to learn about this law but its 
name? that his untutored mind already embraces all that can be 
known of its extent, modes, and applications ? Such a supposition 
is too ridiculous to be seriously discussed. The inquiries of modern 
philosophers have contributed essentially to eularge our views of this 
master principle. They have traced its effects in every corner, as it 
were, of the human mind. They have pointed out the extensive in- 
fluence which it exercises upon our judgments in matters of morality, 
of speculation, and of taste. ‘They have shown its ministry in the 
formation of various kinds of habits, and have traced to it’ some of 
our most powerful active principles, aud. many of the. prejudices, 
superstitions, and other aberrations to which the mind is exposed, 
Nor is the field of discoyery yet exhausted: indeed, the reviewer him- 
self admits, that there.is room for inquiry, ‘ both im respect to the 
certainty and the extent of the application of this principle,’ an ad- 
mission it must be remarked, quite irreconcileable with his grand 
dogma, that the metaphysician is necessarily limited to the mere 
classification of phenomena always known, and known to all man- 
kind. 

The history of the progress of knowledge in regard to the laws 
and uses of. the faculty of abstraction strongly corroborates our 
preceding remarks. Much new light has unquestionably been 
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thrown upon this part of our intellectual constitution by the pro- 
found investigations of some modern metaphysicians, particularly 
Berkeley, Condillac, and our present author. ‘It is to those phi- 
losophers that we are indebted for the ‘accurate developement of 
the nature of the process of abstraction, and the important pur- 
poses to which it is subservient. The truths which they have dis- 
covered have, in part, effected a revolution in the opinions of phi- 
losophers regarding the nature of general reasoniug and abstract 
science. Yet we are told that there is nothing new in meta- 
physics, and that all its principles were familiarly known from the 
beginning !—In opposition to this strange doctrine we shall only 
farther add, that the inquiry into the vragin of ideas has, in mo 
dern times, led to some views of the natural history and con- 
nexions of our mental operations, exceedingly remote from ordi- 
nary Observation, and which, as Mr. Stewart observes, are of the 
greatest importanee, because they furnish the only solid basis of 
that part of logic which relates to the theory of evidence. 
» We do not think it necessary to enter at any great length into the 
question, whether or not the philosophy of the mind admits of ex- 
periments. ‘ Its extensive province in this science must,’ says Mr. 
Stewart, ‘ be evident to those who have attended to the use which 
has been made of this organ of mvestigation in aiding the analysis 
of the phenomena of attention, of association, of habit in ge- 
veral, of memory, of imagination; and, above all, those which 
are connected with the use of language, considered as an in- 
strument of thought and of reasonmg.’ He farther observes, 
that ‘ to draw the line between the original and acquired percep- 
tions which we receive by some of our senses, is a problem equally 
difficult and interesting; and of which no pretended solution would, 
in the present times, attract one moment’s notice, which rested on 
any other basis than that of éxperiment.’. As to the minds of others, 
it is very true, that we cannot place them at will m new conjunc- 
tures, as we cam pieces of matter in orderto observe the result ; 
but to counterbalance the disadvantages which the philosophy of 
the mind lies under from its want of experiments made directly and 
intentionally on the minds of our fellow creatures, it is to be re- 
collected, says Mr. Stewart, that 
* Human life exhibits to our observation a ‘boundless variety, both of 
intellectual and moral phenomena, by a diligent study of which, we 
may ascertain almost every point that we could wish to investigate, if we 
had experiments atour command. The difference between observation 
and experiment, in this instance, considered as sources of knowledge, is 
merely nominal; amounting to nothing more than this, that the former 
presents spontaneously to a comprehensive and combining understand- 
ing, results exactly swnilar to those, which the latter would attempt to 
ascertian 
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ascertain by a more easy and rapid process, if it possessed the oppor- 
tunity. Hardly, indeed, can any experiment be imagined, which has 
not already been tried by the hand of nature ; displaying, in the in- 
finite varieties of human genius and pursuits, the astonishingly diversi- 
fied effects, resulting from the possible combinations of those elementary 
faculties and principles of which every man is conscious in himself. 
Savage society, and all the different modes of civilization ;—the different 
callings and professions of individuals, whether liberal or mechanical ; 
—the prejudiced clown ;—the factitious man of fashion ;—the varying 
phases of character from infancy to old age ;—-the prodigies effected by 
human art in all the objects around us ;—laws,—government,—com- 
merce,—religion ;—but above all, the records of thought, preserved in 
those volumes which fill our libraries ; what are they but experiments, 
by which Nature illustrates, for our instruction, on her own grand 
scale, the varied range of Man’s intellectual faculties, and the omni- 
potence of Education in fashioning his mind ?’—Prel. Dissert. p. 45. 

It is an error to say that Mr. Stewart innovates upon the common 
understanding of philosophers, in regard to the mode of studying the 
mind when he brings the observation of these appearances within 
its province ; and it is equally an error to argue that he has himself 
precluded the metaphysician from this kind of observation, by his 
own defmition, which peremptorily limits the study to ‘ attention 
to the subjects of our consciousness.’ ‘This definition is obviously 
intended to distinguish the inductive investigation of the phenomena 
of mind from conjectural speculation as to its mechanism, not to 
prohibit the inquirer from attending, as far as their outward signs 
will enable him, to the operations and feelings of other minds, as 
well as to those of which he is immediately conscious in his own. 
There is no good reason surely why the intellectual philosopher 
should not endeavour in his inquiries regarding the powers and 
principles of our common nature to collect whatever information 
he can from the varied phenomena of human life. The language 
which Mr. Stewart holds upon this point, is in no respect dif- 
ferent from that of preceding philosophers. We could easily 
accumulate authorities, but shall content ourselves with the fol- 
lowing :—‘ The records of wars, intrigues, factions, and revo- 
lutions,’ says Mr. Hume, ‘ are so many collections of iments, 
by which the moral philosopher fixes the principles of his science, 
in the same manner as the natural philosopher becomes acquainted 
with the nature of minerals, and other external objects, by the ex- 
periments, which he forms concerning them.’ * 

It will still be necessary before we close these hasty remarks, 
to make one or two observations, as to the practical utility of 
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the science of the mind. The Reviewer assumes it as a principle 
that mere observation never increases our power; and as he de- 
nies that the philosophy of the mind has any connexion with 
experiment, he accordingly draws the disparaging conclusion that, 
with regard to it, ‘ knowledge is not power.’ Mr. Stewart 
contends, as our readers have seen, that this science does admit 
of experimental aids; but admitting, he adds, ‘ that all the 
knowledge we possess of mind is derived from observation solely, 
it would not therefore follow, that the philosophy of the mind 
must necessarily yield to experimental philosophy in practical 
utility.” And in illustration of this, he successfully appeals to 
the practical uses to which the observation of the heavenly bodies 
was applied, long before any experiments were thought of to per- 
fect the theory of the planetary system, 

‘It is an old, but very striking reflection,’ he impressively observes, 
‘ that the only accurate knowledge which man possesses of the surface of 
the earth, has been derived from the previous knowledge he had acquired 
of the phenomena of the stars. Is it possible to produce a more oppo- 
site, or a more undeniable proof of the universality of Bacon’s maxim, 
that ‘ knowledge is power, than a fact which demonstrates the essential 
aid which man has derived, in asserting his dominion over this lower 
world, from a branch of science which seems, at first view, fitted only to 
gratify a speculative curiosity ; and which, in its infancy, served to amuse 
the leisure of the Chaldean shepherd? To those who have imbibed the 
spirit of Bacon’s philosophy, it is superfluous to add, that it was in this 
refined and enlarged sense of his aphorism, far more than in its obvious 
and partial application to the new resources which experiments have 
occasionally lent to the mechanician, that Bacon himself wished to be 
understood, when he so often repeats it in the same words, with an air 
of triumph, in the course of his writings.’—Prel. Dissert. p. 39. 

Mr. Stewart admits that our conclusions concerning the prin- 
ciples and laws of the human constitution differ, in many respects, 
from discoveries in physics; but this, he justly observes, ought 
not to lower our estimate of their practical value, or of the merits 
of the writers to whom we owe them. ‘ Among Bacon’s apho- 
risms there is ‘not,’ he adds, ‘ one sentence which contains a 
discovery, as that word has been lately defined; but what dis- 
coveries can vie with them in the accessions which they have 
brought to the happiness and to the power of the human race 2 

No opinion was ever, we think, founded upon more limited or 
more erroneous views than that which represents all metaphysical 
speculation as terminating entirely in itself, and as affording no 
useful aids in any of our other pursuits. 

It is evident, we think, that that science which teaches us how to 
trace error to its source, how, and within what limits, to conduct 
our inquiries, in order to conduct them with success, cannot, with- 
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out great abuse of language, be said to be unproductive of utility or 

er. Now, it ‘is’ the philosophy of the mind, and it alone, 
which teaches all this. if was the opinion of D’Alembert, who 
certainly cannot be accused of entertaining too lofty views of the 
importance of this science, that it furnishes the only means of 
correcting the ‘errors to which we are liable in all our specu- 
lative inquiries ; and he seems to have thought it indispensible 
to the philosophical character to view it in that light. 4 é- 
gard de la métaphysique, says he, il paroit que ‘Newton ne 
Cavoit pas entidrement négligée. Il étoit trop grand philosophe 
pour ne pas sentir quelle est la base de nos connoissances, et 
quil faut chercher dans elle seule des notjons nettes et exactes de 
tout.*—If this account of metaphysical seience be just, upon what 
ground can it be said that it is divested of Yiriesbcsd utility ? Ts not 
the power which it furnishes of purifying the sources of reasoning, of 
correcting prejudice and error, a very useful, and noble, and exten- 
sive species of power? Do not the inquiries of the metapbysician 
enable him to regulate his own judgments, and to direct those of 
others ? The effects which his speculations produce are often felt far 
more widely than any that can be produced by physical discovery. 
The Reviewer himself tells us, that the famous theory, which ac- 
counted for perception, and all our other intellectual operations, by 
meaus of ideas or images in the mind, led at length to‘ the annihi- 
lating scepticism of Hume. It is also his opimon, that Dr. Reid 
completely overthrew the hypothesis upon which, according to him, 
the portentous scepticism of Hume was founded. How then can he 
deny the character of utility—of power, to those metaphysical in- 
quiries by which human reason was disentangled from the effects of 
such a system of scepticism ? Dr. Reid’s success was entirely owing 
to a more correct analysis of certain intellectual phenomena than 
had been accomplished before ; and yet we are told that this sort of 
analysis cannot be applied to any practical purposes,—by a writer too 
who adinits, that it took away the supports of a system of scepticism, 
eminently calculated to unhinge the opinions and principles of 
mankind. No one who is at all conversant in the history of phi- 
losophy can be ignorant-of the famous hypothesis of the real ex- 
istence of abstract ideas, and the obstacles which it opposed to the 
progress of knowledge. ‘That absurd hypothesis, as has been 
shown by Berkeley and, more largely, by Condillac, was the cause 
that all speculation, and all abstract science were long inyolved in 
error and mysticism. Its overthrow must, therefore, have proved 
a general benefit to philosophy; and this was accomplished by the 
accurate examination of the laws of the mind in the case of ab- 
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straction. » We have here, then, a proof that the philosophy of the 
mind exerts an influence over all the other sciences, and that they 
have all a near interest in its successful cultivation. 

Weare told by Locke in the simple Dut instructive account which 
he gives of the origin of his immortal work, that upon an occasion 
when he was engaged in a philosophical discussion with some of 
his friends, ‘ they all at once came to a stand, from the difficulties. 
which rose on every side. At last, says he, ‘ it came into my 
thoughts that we took a wrong course, and that before we set our- 
selves upon inquiries of that nature, it was necessary to examine 
what objects our understandings were and were not fitted to deal 
with.’ It is impossible we think to know any thing of the history 
of the manifold errors which have arisen from ‘ a wrong course’ of 
inquiry, and from not knowing what things ‘ the understanding was 
and was not,fitted to deal with,’ without perceiving the vast impor- 
tance of the philosophy of the miud. ‘The whole system of philo- 
sophical knowledge remained corrupt for ages, from the ignorance 
in which men were of the limits of the understanding, and of 
the rules which its laws enjoin them invariably to follow in the 
search of truth. What errors, what waste of ingenious labour, in 
physics, has not the attempt to discover the causes or necessary 
convexions of natural events produced! ‘The whole history of that 
science is full of hypotheses, which arose from the misconceptions 
of philosophers regarding physical causes or counexions. ‘The 
vain pursuit of these has therefore operated as a material obstruc- 
tion to the progress of genuine science. Now if it be indisputable, 
as it unquestionably is, that metaphysical analysis has at length de- 
monstrated the folly of such pursuits, and fixed the true course and 
boundaries of physical inquiry ; how short-sighted must not that 
view of the philosophy of the mind appear, which represents it as 
without influence upon the other sciences, and entirely destitute of 
the character of practical utility ! 

The great father of experimental philosophy thought more justly 
of this important science. He points out the study of the powers 
and faculties of the mind, as that which furnishes the keys of all 
other knowledge.* ‘ As the hand,’ says he, ‘ is instrumental to all 
other instruments, so is the knowledge of the mind instrumental to 
all other knowledge.’ And no observation can appear more just, 
when we consider that it was from this source that he derived his 
= organon of discovery. ‘To his just and profound views of the 
aws of the human understanding, we are indebted for that inductive 
logic, which has exercised so vast and so beneficial an influence on 
the progress of human knowledge. What indeed is the inductive 
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philosophy of Bacon, but that branch of the philosophy of the 


mind, which teaches us how to apply our faculties with success in 
the discovery of truth? When, therefore, the Reviewer talks of ‘ the 
absolute nothingness of the effects which have been produced by the 
study of the mind,’ he does not seem to have duly attended to the 
fact, that the whole of philosophy has been purified of fundamental 
errors, and misconceptions by the lights reflected from this very 
study ; and that it was these lights which pointed out the road to phy- 
sical truth, and traced the legitimate boundaries of physical science. 

The utility of the philosophy of the mind mustappear, we think, 
very obvious to every one who recollects, that it forms the ground- 
work of all the moral and political sciences, They are in fact only 
dependent provinces of this‘ capital and centre,’ as Mr. Hume calls 
it, of human knowledge. If we would know their foundations and 
Springs, we must trace them to the powers, and principles, and 
feelings, of our intellectual constitution. ‘There can be no scien- 
tific reasoning in regard to them that is not bottomed upon that 
foundation. All their fundamental ideas and principles derive their 
explanation and their authority from the laws of the mind. The 
analysis of its various powers and principles seems, as Mr. Ben- 
tham has remarked in one of his profound works upon the subject 
of legislation, to be as necessary to the science in question, as the 
anatomy of the body is to the other branches of medical knoy- 
ledge. These views have, we may add, the invaluable sanction of 
Bacon’s authority; for he distinctly points out the analytical exa- 
mination of the principles and affections of the human mind as 
the nourishing source of all civil and political philosophy.* 

We must here terminate these imperfect remarks with the fol- 
lowing impressive passage, which forms the conclusion of Mr. 
Stewart’s eloquent dissertation. 

‘I haveonly to repeat once more before the close of this Dissertation, 
that the correction of one single prejudice has often been attended with 
consequences more important and extensive than could be produced 
by any positive accession to the stock of our scientific information. 
Such is the condition of man, that a great part of a philosopher's life 
must necessarily be spent, not in enlarging the circle of his knowledge, 
but in unlearning the errors of the crowd, and the pretended wisdom of 
the schools ; and that the most substantial benefit he can bestow on his 
fellow-creatures, as wellas the noblest species of power to which he 
can aspire, is to impart to others the lights he has struck out by his 
meditations, and to encourage human reason, by his example, to assert 
its liberty. ‘To what did the discoveries made by Luther amount, but to 
a detection of the impostures of the Romish church, and of absurdities 
sanctioned by the authority of Aristotle? Yet, how vast the space 
which is filled by his name in the subsequent history of Europe! and 
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how proud his rank among the benefactors of mankind! I am doubtful 
if Bacon himself did so much by the logical rules he gave for guiding 
the inquiries of his followers, as by the resolution with which he in- 
spired them to abandon the beaten path of their predecessors, and to 
make excursions into regions untrodden before ; or if any of his sug- 
gestions concerning the plan of experimenting, can be compared in 
value to his classification and illustration of the various prejudices or 
édols which mislead us from the pure worship of truth. If the ambition 
of Aristotle has been compared, in the vastness of its aim, and the pleni- 
tude of its success, (and who can say that it has been compared un- 
justly ?) to that of his Royal Pupil who conquered the world; why 
undervalue the efforts of those who first raised the standard of revolt 
against his. universal and undisputed despotism? Speedily after the 
death of Alexander, the Macedonian empire was dismembered among 
his principal officers, The empire founded by the philosopher conti- 
nued one and undivided for the period of two thousand years. 
In consequence of this slow and gradual emancipation of the mind, 
the means by which the final result has been accomplished, attract 
the notice only of the reflecting inquirer; resembling in their si- 
lent, but irresistible operation, the latent and imperceptible influence 
of the roots, which, by msinuating themselves into the crevices of an 
ancient edifice, prepare its infallible ruin, ages before its fall ; or that 
of the apparently inert. moisture, which is concealed in the fissures of 
a rock, when enabled, by the expansive force of congelation, to rend 
asunder its mass, or to heave it from its basis. 

* As it is seldom, in such instances, easy to trace to particular indi- 
viduals what has resulted from their exertions, with the same precision 
with which, in physics or mechanics, we refer to their respective in- 
ventors the steam-engine or the thunder-rod, it is not surprising, that the 
attention of the multitude should be so little attracted to the intellec- 
tual dominion of superior minds over the moral world; but the ob- 
server must be blind indeed, who does not perceive the vastness of the 
scale on which speculative principles, both right and wrong, have 
operated on the present condition of mankind; or who does not now 
feel and acknowledge, how deeply the morals and the happiness of 
private life, as well as the order of political society, are involved in the 
final issue of the contest between true and false philosophy. —Prel. Dis- 
sert, pp. Ixxil, Ixxiii, Lxxiv. 

It is proper for us now to mention, what we could not so well 
have done before, that the Preliminary Dissertation contains some 
admirable remarks on the scope and spirit of Bacon’s philosophy. 
The ‘erroneous views of it which have been lately held forth to 
the world, render it the more necessary that we should direct 
the attention of our readers to Mr. Stewart’s animadversions. 
‘These were occasioned by an opinion pretty confidently delivered 
by the Reviewer, that Bacon meditated nothing farther in his 
Novum Organum, than the advancement of inquiries relating to 
the laws of the material world. We are at a loss, we confess, to 
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account for such an error; for even a superficial view of that un- 
equalled work, might suffice to show that it’ author intended it as 
an instrument by which to regenerate and advance the whole system 
of philosophical knowledge. The error is the more remarkable 
that Bacon has himself expressly cautioned his reader against the 
supposition, that he had nothing else in view but the improvement 
of physics.—Etiam dubitabit quispiam potius quam objiciet, 
utrum nos de naturali tantum philosophia, an etiam de scientiis 
reliquiis, logicis, ethicis, politicts, secundum viam nostram perfi- 
_ ciendis loquamur. At nos certe de universis hac, que dicta sunt, 
intelligimus: atque quemadmodum vulgaris logica, que regit res 
per syllogismum, non tantum ad naturales, sed ad omnes scientias 
pertinet ; ita et nostra, que procedit per inductionem, omnia com- 
el It would appear, therefore, that the opinion of the 
eviewer is not only remarkably at variance with the general spirit 
of the Novum Organum, but also with the very words of its author. 
The length of our preceding remarks will oblige us, reluctantly, 
to limit ourselves to a very slight sketch of the contents of this va- 
luable and interesting publication. We may observe in general, 
that all the essays which it contains are remarkable for exten- 
sive and various knowledge, elevated sentiments, and uncommon 
dignity and beauty of style; and that some of them also dis- 
play great acuteness, originality, and profundity. The first se- 
ries is chiefly adapted to those readers who are conversant in the 
more abstract discussions of metaphysical science; the second, 
while equally interesting to this class, may be read with pleasure 
by those who have but little relish for scholastic disputations. In 
truth, however, there is nothing repulsive in any of the disquisitions 
of the volume before us ;—there is nothing which any man of edu- 
cation may not read with ease and advantage; for of all the 
teachers of abstract knowledge, Mr. Stewart is by far the most elo- 
quent and attractive. Philosophy, pourtrayed by his masterly pen- 
cil, wears an aspect the most pleasing as well as sublime. ‘That 
noble love of truth and science by which he is actuated, diffuses 
through every page an ardour and animation which can hardly 
fail to warm and to interest every cultivated reader. He always 
relieves and illustrates his subject by the happiest allusions and quo- 
tations, and decorates even the most unpromising discussions with 
the various colouring of his chaste and cultivated imagination. Such, 
indeed, are the great and engaging qualities of mind which Mr. 
Stewart displays, that even when there is room to question the so- 
lidity or importance of any of his conclusions, it is impossible to 
dissent from him but with hesitation and respect. 
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Mr. Stewart’s object in the two first essays is to refute Locke’s 
theory of the origin of ideas, and to show its connection with the 
sceptical doctrines of Berkeley and Hume. Locke maintained 
that all our elementary ideas are derived either from sensation or 
consciousness ; but Mr. Stewart, as Dr. Reid indeed had done be- 
fore, shows indisputably, that. there are many of them which 
have no sort of resemblance to any sensation, or to any ope- 
ration of mind of which we are conscious; and of the origin of 
which, all that cau be said is, that the exercise of certain faculties 
furnishes the occasions when they were first presented to our thoughts. 
Mr. Stewart also shows, that Locke’s theory, by his having blended 
with it the old ideal hypothesis which represents images in the mind 
as the only immediate objects of perception, in fact resolves into 
the supposition, that consciousness is exclusively the source of all 
our knowledge ; and that it was from these principles, regarding 
the origin and nature of ideas, that Berkeley and Hume deduced 
the non-existence of matter and other equally sceptical conclusions. 
In adverting to the hypothesis of Berkeley, Mr. Stewart takes occa- 
sion to remark, that Dr. Reid’s refutation of it has been in general 
much misunderstood ; and that his book has been the subject of 
gross nnisapprchensions, from its unfortunate title of ‘ an Rocke 
into the Human Mind, on the Piincéples of Common Sense, 

* The object of Dr. Reid is not,’ he says, ‘ to bring forward any new 
proofs that matter does exist, nor (as has been often very uncandidly 
affirmed) to cut short all discussion upon this question, by an unphi- 
losophical appeal to popular belief; but to overturn the pretended 
demonstration, that matter does not exist, by exposing the futility and 
absurdity of the principles which it assumes as data, That from these 
data (which have been received, during a long succession of ages, as in- 
controvertible articles of laith,) both Berkeley and Ilume have reasoned 
with unexceptionable tairness, us well as incomparable acuteness, he 
acknowledges in every page of his works; and only asserts, that the 
force of their conclusion is annihilated by the falseness and inconsis- 
tency of the hypothesis on which it rests. It is to reasoning, therefore, 
and to reasoning alone, that he appeals in combating their doctrines ; 
and the ground of his objection to these doctrines is not that they evince 
a blameable freedom and boldness of discussion;—but that their 
authors had suffered themselves too easily to be carried along by the 
received dogmas of the schools.’—pp. 58-9. 

In the third essay Mr. Stewart traces the influence of Locke’s 
authority upon the French metaphysicians ; and shows, that though 
they have in general adopted his account of the origin of knowledge 
as a fundamental truth, hardly two of them can be named who 
have understood it in the same sense, and scarcely one who has un- 
derstood it precisely in the sense of its author. When they began 
to perceive the absurdities involved in Des Cartes’ hypothesis of 
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innate ideas, they eagerly turned to a theory which stands opposed 
to it in the grand principle of deriving all our knowledge, either im- 
mediately or mediately from the senses; but they all carried this 
wrinciple to an extravagant length ; and from holding that the mind 
is originally furnished with ideas whose existence has no sort of de- 
pendence upon any information collected by the senses, they pro- 
ceeded immediately to the directly opposite error, that sensation 
is the on/y source of all our ideas. It may, undoubtedly, be said with 
truth, that the sum of our knowledge originates in sensation,—if by 
this, it be only meant, that the impressions on our senses furnish the 
occasions en which all our faculties and their connected ideas are 
successively developed ; but this is by no means the sense in which 
the proposition is understood by the French metaphysicians. On the 
contrary, their grand dogma 1s, that all our ideas are literally re- 
solvable in their ultimate state of decomposition into mere sensa- 
tions. ‘This at all events is the doctrine maintained by Condillac, 
Helvetius, Condorcet, and Diderot; ail of whom, it is remark- 
able, vie in their praises of Locke's theory, though it is extremely 
clear that they have fastened upon it an wmterpretation of which 
he never dreamed. M. De Gerando is almost the only French 
metaphysician who has arrived at sound conclusions upon this sub- 
ject; for notwithstanding some ambiguities of expression in his 
late work upon the Origin of knowledge, it appears, upon 
the whole, that his opinions very nearly coincide with those of 
Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart. In general, however, Mr. Stewart is 
inclined to think, that on most questions connected with the philo- 
sophy of the mind, the metaphysicians of France have always been, 
and still are, greatly behind the writers of this‘island. 


‘ While,’ says he, ‘ Locke’s account of the origin of our ideas con- 
tinued to be the general creed in Great Britain, it was almost unknown 
in France ; and now that, after long discussion, it begins, among our 
best reasoners, to shrink into its proper dimensions, it is pushed, in that 
country, to an extreme, which hardly any British philosopher of the 
smallest note everdreamed of. In consequence of the writings of Reid, 
and of a few others, the word idea itself is universally regarded here, even 
by those who do not acquiesce implicitly in Reid’s conclusions, as at 
the best a suspicious and dangerous term; and it has alveady nearly 
Jost its technical or Cartesian meaning, by being identified as a syno- 
nyme with the simpler and more popular word, notion. Our neigh- 
bours, in the mean time, have made choice of the term ideology, (a 
Greek compound, involving the very word we have been attempting to 
discard,) to express that department of knowledge, which had been pre- 
viously called the science of the human mind; and of which they them- 
selves are always reminding us, that it is the great object to trace, in 
the way of induction, the intellectual phenomena to their general laws. 
It is a circumstance somewhat ludicrous, that, in selecting a new name 
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for this branch of study, an appellation should have been pitched upon, 
which seems to take for granted, in its etymological import, the truth 
of a hypothesis, which has uot only been completely exploded for more 
than fifty years, but which has been shewn to be the prolific parent of 
half the absurdities both of ancient and modern metaphysicians.”-— 
pp- 112-13. 


In Britain, however, notwithstanding our more advanced progress 
in the philosophy of the mind, there is one class of writers whose 
doctrines upon the origin of ideas are to the full as extravagant as 
those of the French theorists to whom we have alluded. ‘This is 
the physiologico-metaphysical class—a class, says Mr. Stewart, 
which distinguishes itself by a creed made up of ‘ scholastic meta- 
physics and hypothetical physiology.’ The fourth essay consists of 
some very pointed strictures upon this class of theorists, of whom 
the most noted are Hartley, Priestley, and Darwin. They all 
agree that the ideas of sensation are the elements of which all others 
are compounded; and Dr. Darwin even goes so far as to say that 
* ideas are material things,’ and reasons about them as such through 
the whole of his book. 

* In this respect,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘ our English physiologists have 
far exceeded Diderot himself, who ventured no further than to affirm, 
that “‘ every idea must necessarily resulve itself ultimately into a sen- 
sible representation or picture.” This language of Diderot’s, (a relic of 
the old ideal system,) they have not only rejected with contempt, but 
they have insisted, that when it was used by the Aristotelians, by Des 
Cartes and by Locke, it was meant by them to be understood only as 
a figure or metaphor. They have accordingly substituted instead of it, 
the supposition, that the immediate objects of thought are either par- 
ticles of the medullary substance of the brain, or vibrations of these 
particles,—a supposition which, according to my apprehension of it, is 
infinitely more repugnant to common sense, than the more enigmatical 
and oracular language transmitted to us from the dark ages ;—while, 
with all its mechanical apparatus, it does not even touch that difficulty 
concerning the origin of our knowledge, of which the images and species 
of the ct sufficiently shew, that these subtle disputants were 
not altogether unaware.’—p. 139. 

For this notable absurdity of the materiality of ideas our mo- 
dern physiological metaphysicians seem to have gone back to the 
works of Sir Kenelm Digby, and Dr. Hooke. ‘The latter, in a 
curious passage of his Cutlerian Lectures tells us ‘ that there is a 
cotitinued chain of ideas coiled up in the brain,’ and that the sub- 
stance of this organ ‘ is the material out of which these ideas are 
formed.’—It is with some difficulty that Mr. Stewart maintains his 
usual philosophical composure while adverting to the doctrines of 
this class of metaphysicians; and in one place, indeed, he so far 
gives way to his contempt as to say, that any serious ane of 
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their hypothesis of the materiality of ideas would be just as ridicu- 
lous as Seneca’s grave reply to some of his stoical predecessors who 
maintained that the cardinal: virtues are animals. The whole of 
Dr. Darwin’s metaphysical speculations afford, he thinks, an in- 
structive illustration of the profound remark of Bacon, ‘ that men 
of confined scientific pursuits are apt, when they afterwards betake 
themselves to philosophy and general contemplations, to wrest and 
corrupt them with their former conceits.’ 

* The influence of Dr. Darwin's medical occupations on his habits of 
thinking, may be traced,’ he observes, ‘ in almost every page of his 
works, both philosophical and poetical ;—not only in the phisiological 
language in which he uniformly describes our mental operations, but 
even in his detached theories upon the various incidental questions 
which he has started. It is sufficient to mention, as instances, his ac- 
count of the mechanical process by which the human countenance is 
first moulded into a smile ;—and his theory of beautiful forms, deduced 
from the pleasurable sensations, associated by an infant with the bosom 
of its nurse. The enthusiastic praise which he bestows upon a conjec- 
ture of Mr. Hume’s, “ that the world may possibly have been generated 
rather than created,” is perhaps explicable, in part, on the same prin- 
ciple.’—p. 143, . 

The last, and perhaps the most original and profound, of the 
Jirst series of essays, is directed against some late philological specu- 
lations, which have been thought to afford an inductive demonstra- 
tion of the doctrine which derives all our knowledge immediately 
from the senses, and even to go far to prove the materiality of the 
thinking principle. Mr, Stewart here chiefly alludes to the etymo- 
logical doctrines and researches of Mr. Tooke, and the conclue 
sions to which they have been supposed to be subservient by the 
author of Zoonomia, and others of the same school. It is 
maintained by Mr. ‘Tooke, that in order to ascertain the philoso- 
phical import of any word, it is necessary to trace it historically 
through all its changes to its primitive and literal signification ; and 
that the philosopher who annexes to it any meaning, at all different 
from its primitive and literal meaning, imposes equally upon himself 
and on others, No one who recollects that the philosophy of the 
mind has no specific or appropriate phraseology can be at a loss 
to perceive to what conclusions this principle, if it were admitted 
as sound, would lead. Among other consequences, it must follow 
that all our ideas are strictly referable to the senses, and to them 
alone, because all the terms by which they are denoted are literally 
applicable only to the qualities and phenomena of material things. 

* In truth,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘ it is upon this general principle, com- 
bined with a fact universally acknowledged among philosophers, (the 
impossibility of speaking about mind or its phenomena, without employ- 
ing a metaphorical phraseology,) that so many of our late philologists 
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and grammarians, dazzled with the discoveries which they have made, 
have shewn a disposition to conclude, (as Diderot and Helvetius for- 
merly did from other principles,) that the only real knowledge we pos- 
sess relates to the objects of our external senses; and that we can an- 
nex no idea to the word mind itself, but that of matter in the most 
subtile and attenuated form which imagination can lend it.’—p. 169. 

Nothing, we confess, ever appeared to us more weak or extrava- 
gant, than to attempt to deduce the philosophical theory of the 
mind, from its metaphorical and analogical phraseology. The 
transference of words originally applied to matter and its pheno- 
mena to the gualities of mind, was, as Mr. Stewart justly observes, 
the natural consequence of our perceptive powers having been 
long and incessantly exercised upon matter, before the phenomena 
of mind became objects of attention. It was natural, when terms 
came to be wanted for these after objects of knowledge, that they 
should be taken from things long and familiarly known. It may 
amuse and gratify the philologer to show that even the terms which 
denote our most abstracted thoughts were at first borrowed from 
material phenomena ; but it is very necessary to remind him, says 
Mr. Stewart, that these etymological discoveries can never inter- 
fere with our actual conceptions of the objects of our conscious- 
ness. 

* After the philologer has told us (for example) that imagination is 
borrowed from an optical image, and acuteness trom a Latin word, de- 
noting the sharpness of a material instrument, we are no more advanced 
in studying the theory of the human intellect, than we should be in our 
speculations concerning the functions of money, or the political effects 
of the national debt, by learning, from Latin etymologists, that the 
word pecunia, and the phrase es alienum had both a reference, in their 
first origin, to certain circumstances in the early state of Roman man- 
ners.” ‘ It appears to me,’ he adds, ‘ that to appeal to etymology 
in a philosophical argument (excepting, perhaps, in those cases where 
the word itself is of philosophical origin) is altogether nugatory ; and can 
serve, at the best, to throw an amusing light on the laws which regulate 
the operations of human fancy.’—pp. 161—166. 

Mr. Stewart shows very satisfactorily, that it was indispensa- 
bly necessary, towards the communication of thought, to bor- 
row from the familiar objects of sense such words as came to be 
wanted to express new ideas about things abstracted from matter ; 
and therefore he adds, nature seems to have given the mind a ten- 
dency to express itself metaphorically or analogically upon such 
occasions. In this way, the same circumstances which open an 
easier vent to the utterance of the speaker, must necessarily con- 
tribute powerfully to assist and prompt the apprehension of the 
hearer. 

* The prevalence of this tendency has been often,’ he says, ‘ re- 
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marked among rude nations; and has been commonly accounted for, 
partly from the warmth of imagination supposed to be peculiarly cha- 
racteristical of savages, and partly from the imperfections of their 
scanty vocabularies. The truth, however, is, that the same disposition 
is exhibited by man in every stage of his progress; prompting him uni- 
formly, whenever the enlargement of his knowledge requires the use of 
a new word for the communication of his meaning, instead of coining at 
once a sound altogether arbitrary, to assist, as far as possible, the appre- 
hension of his hearers, either by the happy employment of some old 
word in a metaphorical sense, or by grafting etymologically on some 
well known stock, a new derivative, significant, to his own fancy, of the 
thought he wishes to impart.’—p. 150. 

In farther illustration of this tendency of the mind to enrich lan- 
guage, rather by a modification of the old than by a creation of new 
materials, he remarks, that it is owing to this cause 
* that the number of primitive or radical words, in a cultivated tongue, 
bears so small a proportion to the whole amount of its vocabulary. 
In an original language, such as the Greek, the truth of this remark may 
be easily verified; and, accordingly, it is asserted by Mr. Smith, that 
the number of its primitives does not exceed three hundred. » In the 
compounded languages now spoken in Europe, it is a much more diffi- 
cult task to establish the fact; but an irresistible presumption in its 
favour arises from this circumstance, that all who have turned their 
attention of late, in this island, to the study of etymology, are impress- 
ed with a deep and increasing conviction, founded on the discoveries 
which have been already made, that this branch of learning is still in 
its infancy ; and that the roots of an immense variety of words, com- 
monly swpposed to be genuine radicals, may be traced, in a satisfactory 
manner, to the Saxon or to the Icelandic. The delight which all men, 
however unlettered, take in indulging their crude conjectures on the 
etymological questions which are occasionally started in conversation, is 
founded on the same circumstance ; their experimental knowledge of 
the difficulty of introducing into popular speech a new sound, entirely 
arbitrary in its selection, and coined out of materials unemployed be- 
fore.’ p. 151. 

From these considerations Mr. Stewart draws the conclusion, 
that the application to the mind of words borrowed from the pro- 
perties of matter, is only ‘ the natural and necessary consequence 
of that progressive order in which the mind becomes acquainted 
with the different objects of its kuowledge, and of those general 
laws which govern human thonght in the employment of arbitrary 
signs.’ 

In order the more strongly to show that the metaphors we em- 
ploy in speaking of the mental phenomena, have no connection 
with our actual notions of them, or with their philosophical theory, 
Mr. Stewart aptly appeals to the fact that a variety of metaphors 
may be applied with equal propriety and significancy to the 
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same phenomena. What numerous and incongruous images do 
we not apply to memory for example! We liken it indiscrimi- 
nately to a tablet, to a canvas, and to a receptacle; and to the 
sound philosopher, no inconvenience can arise from these incon- 
gruous and hypothetical expressions ; because he rests his reason- 
igs upon the thing signified, and not upon the sign. Buf to him 
who attempts to philosophize about our faculties upon Mr. Tooke’s 
plan, this variety must be extremely embarrassing. ‘ ‘To an inqui- 
rer of this description it may not,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘ be improper 
to hint, that the several hypotheses involved in the various meta- 
phors alluded to are completely exc/usive of each other; and 
to submit to his consideration, whether the indiscriminate use, 
among all our most precise writers, of these obvicus/y inconsistent 
images, does not justify us in concluding, that none of them has 
any connection with the true theory of the phenomena which he 
conceives them to explain; and that they deserve the attention of 
the metaphysician, merely as familiar illustrations of the mighty 
influence exerted over our most abstracted thoughts, by language . 
and by early associations.’ 

The total proscription of figurative terms from all abstract dis- 
cussions, has been recommended by some philosophical gramma- 
rians, as the only means of avoiding errors similar to those which 
have misled Mr. Tooke. Mr. Stewart shows in a very few words 
that the execution of such a scheme would be found wholly im- 
practicable; acutely observing, that the only effectual remedy against 
the inconvenience to which these writers allude is,—‘ to vary, from 
time to time, the metaphors we employ, so as to prevent any one 
of them from acquiring an undue ascendent over the others, either 
im Our own minds or in those of our readers.’—‘ It is by the exclu- 
sive use of some favourite figure,’ ‘ he adds, ‘ that careless thinkers 
are gradually led to mistake a simile or distant analogy for a legiti- 
mate theory.’ 

Some late metaphysicians, too easily misled by etymological 
fancies, have stated with confidence that the figurative language ap- 
plied to the mind, affords a proof that the doctrine of its mate- 
riality is agreeable even to general belief; and that the opposite 
hypothesis has originated in the blunder of confounding what is very 
minute, with what isimmaterial. These writers, says Mr. Stewart, 
would do well to examine the circumstances which have led men, in 
all ages, to apply to the thinking principle some appellation syno- 
nymous with spiritus or mvevp« ; and in other cases to liken it to a 
spark of fire, or some other of the mostimpalpable and mysterious 
modifications of matter. The sequel of his argument upon this 
point is animated and beautiful. 

* Whence this diposition to attenuate and subtilize, to the very verge of 
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existence, the atoms or elements supposed to produce the phenomena of 
thought and volition, but from the repugnance of the scheme of materia- 
lism to our natural apprehensions: and from a secret anxiety to guard 
against a literal interpretation of our metaphorical phrascology? nor has 
this disposition been confined to the vulgar. Philosophical materialists 
themselves have only refined farther on the popular conceptions, by en- 
trenching themselves against the objections of their adversaries, in the 
modern discoveries concerning light and electricity, and other inscrutable 
causes, manifested by their effects alone. In some instances, they have 
had recourse to the suppositson of the possible existence of matter, under 
forms incomparably more subtile than what it probably assumes in these 
or in any other class of physical phenomena; a hypothesis which it is 
impossible to describe better than in the words of La Fontaine: 
* Quintessence d’atéme, extrait.de la lumiére!” 
It is evident that, in using this language, they have only attempted to 
elude the objections of their adversaries, by keeping the obscurity of their 
theory a little more out of the view of superficial inquircrs; divesting 
matter completely of all those properties by which it is known to our 
senses ; and substituting, instead of what is commonly meant by that 
* word, infinitesimal or evanescent entities, in the pursuit of which, imagi- 
nation herself is quickly lost’—pp. 171-2. 

Mr. Stewart admits that the philological speculations upon 
which he animadverts, have been prosecuted by many writers, who 
have not ventured, and who have uot perhaps meant to draw from 
them any inferences in favour of materialism. Such writers will 
here learn that they have been pursuing very fallacious lights, if their 
object was to make discoveries im philosophy. Lu their proper pro- 
vince the researches of the philologer may be highly useful ; but 
the philosophy of the human mind does vot fall wi-hin that pro- 
vince, and must be built upon other and better data than can be 
derived from grammars and lexicons. Mr. Stewart frequently be- 
stows merited and liberal praises upon the learning and genius of 
Mr. ‘Tooke, and observes that, 


‘ as long as the philologer confines himself to the discussion of Gram- 
mar and of Etymology, his labours, while they are peculiarly calculated 
to gratify the natural and liberal curiosity of men ot erudition, may often 
furnish important data for illustrating the progress of laws, of arts, and 
of manners ; for clearing up obscure passages in ancient writers; or for 
tracing the migrations of mankind, in ages of which we have no historical 
records.’ But, he indignantly adds, ‘when the speculations of the mere 
scholar or glossarist presume to usurp, as they have too often done of 
late, the honours of philosophy, and that for the express purpose of 
lowering its lofty pursuits to a Ae with their own, their partisans stand 
in need of the admonition which Seneca addressed to his friend Lucilius, 
when he cautioned him against those grammatical sophists, who, by 
the frivolous details of their verbal controversies, had brought discredit 
upon the splendid ‘disputations of the stoical school: Relingue istwn 
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ludum literarium philosophorum, qui rem magnificentissimam ad syllabas 
vocant, gui animum minuta docendo dimittunt et conterunt, et id agunt ut 
philosophia potius difficilis quam magne videutur.’—p. 188. 

The following passage is so characteristic of Mr. Stewart's truly 
philosophic mind, and of that animated and impressive eloquence 
which never forsakes him when dangerous scepticism is to be re- 
buked, or the diguity of human nature vindicated, that we cannot 
refuse our feaders the gratification of perusing it. 


‘ When I study the intellectual powers of man, in the writings of 
Hartley, of Priestley, of Darwin, or of Tooke, I feel as if 1 were examin- 
ing the sorry mechanism that gives motion to a puppet. If, for a mo- 
ment, I am carried along by their theories, of human knewledge, and of 
human life, I seem to myself to be admitted behind the curtain of what I 
had once conceived to be a magnificent theatre; and while I survey the 
tinsel frippery of the wardrobe, and the paltry decorations of the 
scenery, am mortified to discover the trick which had cheated my eye at 
adistance, This surely is not the characteristic of truth or of nature ; 
the beauties of which invite our closest inspection; deriving new lustre 
from those microscopical researches which deform the most finished pro- 
ductions of art. If, in our physical enquiries concerning the material 
world, every step that has been hitherto gained, has at once exalted our 
conceptions of itsimmensity, and of its order, can we reasonably suppose, 
that the genuine philosophy of the mind is to disclose to us a spectacle 
less pleasing, or less elevating, than fancy or vanity had disposed us to 
anticipate ?’—p. 187. 

Mr. Stewart has, greatly to the advantage of his reader, taken a 
wider range than the unmediate subject of his essay required, and 
shows with equal elegance and acuteness, that Mr. Tooke’s incul- 
cation of the necessity of etymological research, in order to discover 
the import of words in common use, is as productive of errors in 
criticisin as in philosophy. 

‘ It is implied as an axiom,’ he observes, ‘ in almost every page of Mr. 
‘Tooke’s work, that in order to understand with precision, the import of an 
English word, it is necessary to trace its progress historically through all 
the successive meanings which it has been employed to convey, from the 
moment it was introduced into our language; or if the word beof foreign 
growth, and transmitted to us from some dialect of our continental ances- 
tors ; that we should prosecute the etymological research, till we ascertain 
the literal and primitive sense ofthe root from whence it sprung.’—p. 191. 

The necessary consequence of this preposterous doctrine is, that 
usage has nothing to do in adjusting the meaning of words, and that 
in matters of style, we must appeal from the authority of our stan- 
dard writers, to the woods of Germany. We must take counsel as 
to our forms of speech, not from those who are universally allowed 
to have purified and adorned our language by their classical com- 
positions, but from the dubious researches of glossarists and antiqua- 
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ries. Mr. Stewart justly holds up to ridicule, the idea of opposing 
established practice by the arcana brought to light by a few curious 
etymologists. He thinks that there are few, if any, instances, in 
which etymology furnishes effectual aids to guide us, either in writ- 
ing with propriety the dialect of our own times,—or in fixing the 
signification of ambiguous words,—or in drawing the line between 
expressions which seem to be nearly equivalent. Nothing he adds 
can in such cases be trusted to, ‘but that habit of accurate and 
vigilant induction, which, by the study of the most approved models 
of writing and of thinking, elicits gradually and insensibly the pre- 
cise notions which our best writers have annexed to their phra- 
seology.’ 

Upon this subject of the critical inutility of etymological research, 
we cannot make room for any more of Mr. Stewart’s numerous re- 
marks, than are contained in the following pointed and we think 
decisive extract. 


* How very little advantage is to be gained from etymology, in com- 
positions where taste is concerned, may be inferred from this obvious 
consideration, That among words deriving their origin from the same 
source, we find some ennobled by the usage of one country ; while 
others very nearly allied to them, nay, perhaps identical in sound and 
in orthography, are debased by the practice of another. It is owing to 
this circumstance, that Englishmen, and still more Scotchmen, when 
they begin the study of German, are so apt to complain of the deep 
rooted associations which must be conquered, before they are able to 
relish the more refined beauties of style in that parent language on 
which their own has been grafted. 

* On the other hand, when a word originally low or ludicrous, has, in 
consequence of long use, been once ennobled or consecrated, 1 do not 
well see what advantage, in point of taste, is to be expected from a 
scrupulous examination of its genealogy or of its kindred connexions, 
Mr. Tooke has shewn, in a very satisfactory manner, that some English 
words which are now banished, not only from solemn discourse, but 
from decent conversation, are very neariy allied, in their origin, to 
others which rank with the most unexceptionable in our language ; and 
he seems disposed to ascribe our prejudice against the former to a false 
delicacy. 1 should be glad to know what practical inference Mr. 
Tooke would wish us to draw from these discoveries. Is it that the 
latter should be degraded, on account of the infamy of their connexions ; 
or that every word which can claim acommon descent with them froma 
respectable stem is entitled to admission into the same society?’"—p. 192. 


Besides the important discussions already noticed, this excellent 
essay contains a variety of original and profound remarks upon the 
great imperfection of language, considered as an organ of mental 
intercourse. Instead of conveying knowledge as is commonly 
said, the most perfect language can only enable us, in many cases, 
to 
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to suggest hints, or to excite a similar train of thinking, in the 
minds of others. 


‘The truth is,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘that even in conversing on the 
plainest and most familiar subjects, however full and circumstantial our 
statements may be, the words which we employ, if examined with accu- 
racy, will be found to do nothing more, than to suggest hints to our hear- 
ers, leaving by far the principal part of the process of interpretation, to be 
performed by the mind itself. In this respect, the effect of words bears 
some resemblance to the stimulus given to the memory and imagination, 
by an outline or a shadow, exhibiting the profile of a countenance familiar 
to'the senses. —p. 154. 


Yet strikingly just as this observation undoubtedly is, nothing is 
more common than to find language unqualitiedly designated as ‘ the 
express image of thought;’ and some even of our most cautious phi- 
losophers have repeatedly appealed to this maxim in their discus- 
sions, without appearing to have made any distinction between its 
letter and spirit. Mr. Stewart seems, indeed, to have been almost 
the first to make the profound remark, that the mechanism of speech 
is not so wonderful by far, as the mechanism which it puts into 
motion behind the scene. The reader will be in some measure 
enabled to enter into his views upon this interesting subject, by 
means of the following observations. 


* In reading, for example, the enunciation of a proposition, we are 
apt to fancy, that for every word contained in it, there is an idea pre- 
sented to the understanding; from the combination and comparison of 
which ideas, results that act of the mind called judgment. So diflerent 
is all this from the fact, that our words, when examined separately, are 
often as completely insignificant as the letters of which they are com- 
posed ; deriving their meaning solely from the connection, or relation, 
in which they stand to others, Of this a very obvious example occurs, 
in the case of terms which have a variety of acceptations, and of which 
the import, in every particular application, must be collected from the 
whole sentence of which they form a part.’-—‘ When a word of this kind 
occurs to me in a book, or even when | hear it pronounced in the 
rapidity of vivd voce discourse, I at once select, without the slightest 
effort of conscious thought, the precise meaning which it was intended 
to convey. How is this to be explained but by the light thrown upon 
the problematical term by the general import of the sentence ?—a spe- 
cies of interpretation easily conceivable, when I have leisure to study 
the context deliberately ; but which, in the circumstances I have now 
supposed, implies a quickness in the exercise of the intellectual powers, 
which, the more it is examined, will appear the more astonishing. It is 
constant habit alone, that keeps these intellectual processes out of 
view ;—giving to the mind such a celerity in its operations, as eludes 
the utmost vigilance of ‘our attention; and exhibiting, to the eyes 
of common observers, the use of speech, as a much simpler, and less 
curious phenomenon, than it is in reality.’—pp. 155-6. r 
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From this truly admirable essay, (to which all that we have to 
object is, that it 1s a little indefinite in some of its allusions, and 
somewhat desultory in its arrangement,) we now proceed to the se- 
cond part of the work, which contains five essays ; of which, the 
two first are dedicated to some inquiries regarding the origin and 
successive generalizations of our ideas of beauty and sublimity. 
Did our limits permit us to enter fully into a// the interesting spe- 
culations which this volume contains, these essays would call for an 
ample analysis. But as we have not room for any thing like a 
complete abstract of their contents, we shall content ourselves with 
briefly observing, tha they afford a decisive refutation of the old 
and mysterious notion, That all the things to which we apply the 
terms beautiful aad sublime, have some common quality; and that 
it is this common quality which procures the application of these 
terms to so great a variety of objects. ‘They also contain some 
excellent and original remarks upon Mr. Price’s new system of the 
picturesque, in which Mr. Stewart very clearly and satisfactorily 
shows, that it is a radical error, to make the picturesque a distinct 
genus from the beautiful. We must, however, add, that there ap- 
pears to us to be a good deal which requires farther explanation, 
and not a little that is strained and fanciful, in Mr. Stewart's specu- 
lations upon the origin and progress of our conceptions of beauty 
and sublimity: but, upon the whole, we can safely say, that these 
two essays display a rare union of philosophy, sensibility; and taste ; 
and may be read with equal advantage by the artist, the critic, and 
the philosopher. 

The next essay is on /aste, and is extremely valuable for the 
masterly account which it contains of the nature and forma- 
tion of that important faculty. Taste has been often represented 
as an original faculty of the mind—as a gift of nature, conferring 
upon those who possess it the exclusive mght of pronouncing judg- 
ment both as to the beauties of her own productions and those of 
the fine arts. Mr. Stewart shows very clearly that it is not an ori- 
ginal faculty of the mind, but a power of rapid judgment, gradu- 
ally acquired by habitual attention to the particulars which pro- 
duce or obstruct the emotions of beauty and sublimity. Taste has 
been sometimes confounded with mere sensibility, and it indeed 
supposes some degree of natural relish for the pleasures of beauty ; 
but it is in the power of promptly distinguishing the particular 
qualities or circumstances, by which these pleasures are occa- 
sioned, that this faculty essentially consists. 


‘ The fact,’ says Mr. Stewart, ‘ is perfectly analagous in that bodily 
sense from which this mental power derives its name. A dealer in 
wines is able, in any of the common articles of his trade, to detect the 
least ingredient which does not properly enter into the er 
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and, in pronouncing it to be good or bad, can fix, at once, on the speci- 
fic qualities which please or offend. It is not on the sensibility of his 
organ that this power depends. Some degree of sensibility is undoubt- 
edly necessary to enable him to receive any sensation at all; but the 
degree of his distinguishing power is by no means proportioned to the de- 
gree of his sensibility. At the same time, it is manifestly this distin- 
guishing power alone which renders his judgments in wine of any use 
to himself in his purchases, or of any value to those whose gratifica- 
tion is the object of his art.’ pp. 442, 443. 


Mr. Stewart is by no means the first philosopher who has com- 
bated the doctrine which classes taste among our simple and ori- 
ginal faculties; but he seems to be the first who has given a philo- 
sophical view of the processes by which it is formed. The physical 
causes of natural phenomena, he observes, are often presented to 
our observation in combination with other unessential circumstances ; 
and it is only by repeated experiment and observation that we can 
discover whether any effect is produced by the whole or part only, 
of the combined circumstances. In like manner; we often find the 
objects or qualities which occasion our emotions of beauty and 
sublimity involved among extraneous or noxious circumstances ; 
and it is only by the repeated exercise of observation and analysis 
that we come to be able to discriminate and separate them from 
the rest, and thus to ascertain the particular qualities with which the 
pleasing effect is connected. It is in this discriminating or distin- 
guishing perception that the power, denoted by the word taste, 
chiefly consists ; and the analytical processes to which we have al- 
luded, habitually, though often unconsciously repeated, are the 
means, according to Mr. Stewart, by which it is gradually and 
insensibly formed. It is by the frequent repetition of these pro- 
cesses that taste acquires that promptitude which so remarkably 
characterizes its decisions, and which seems to have been the cause 
that many writers, not duly attending to what takes place in some 
other acquired powers, have concluded it to be a gift of nature. 


* As the experiments subservient to its formation are carried on en- 
tirely in the mind itself, they present, every moment,’ says Mr. 
Stewart, ‘ a ready field for the gratification of curiosity; and, in those 
individuals whose thoughts are strongly turned to the pursuit, they furnish 
matter of habitual employment to the intellectual faculties, These 
experiments are, at the same time, executed with an ease and celerity 
unknown in our operations on matter; insomuch, that the experiment 
und its result seem both to be comprehended in the same instant of 
time. The process, accordingly, vanishes completely from our recol- 
lection; nor do we attempt to retrace it to ourselves in thought, far less 
to express it to others in words, any more than we are disposed, in our 
estimates of distance, to analyze the acquired perceptions of vision.’— 
p. 455. , 
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When, then, it is recollected that taste is only to be acquired by 
habits of observation, and that it is essentially a discriminating fa- 
culty, there can be no difficulty in understanding, not only that sen- 
sibility to beauty may exist in a mind destitute of taste, but that 
great sensibility is even adverse to its culture. Those analytical 
processes, by the repetition of which it has been shewr to be 
formed, are not at all likely to be resorted to by a mind agitated 
with powerful emotions. When kindled to rapture by the beauties 
which we behold, we are not by any means in a mood or capacity 
for analytical observation. Indeed, it seems to be a general rule, 
with regard to all our perceptions, that when the sensation is pun- 
gent or lively the attention is wholly engrossed by the effect, to 
the exclusion of all curiosity about the cause. Thus when the 
pleasures of taste rise to extasy, they produce nothing but enthu- 
siasm and rapture; and it is only where the mind enjoys these 
pleasures, without being intoxicated by them, that it is either dis- 
posed, or capable to exercise that discriminating curiosity which is 
the foundation of this faculty. Mr. Stewart also remarks, with 
his usual felicity of illustration, that 


‘In proportion as the temper of the mind inclines to extreme sensi- 
bility, the casual associations of the individual may be expected to be 
numerous and lasting; for nothing tends so powerfully to bind the as- 
sociating tie as the circumstance of its being originally formed when 
the mind was strongly agitated by pleasure or by pain. In recollecting 
any particular occurrence, whether prosperous or adverse, of our past 
lives, by which we were deeply affected at the moment, how indelible 
do we find the impression left on the memory, by the most trifling and 
accidental details which distinguished the never-to-be-forgotten day on 
which it happened; and how apt are similar details, if at any time 
they should present themselves in somewhat of the same combination, 
to inspire us with gaiety or with sadness, according to the complexion 
of the event with which they are associated! It is in the same way 
that, to a mind tremblingly alive to impressions of beauty, a charm is 
communicated to whatever accessaries or appendages happen to invest 
any object of its admiration; accessaries which are likely to leave a far 
less permanent trace in the memory of a more indifferent spectator. 
The consequence will be, that in a person of the former temper, the 
cultivation of a correct taste will be a much more difficult task than in 
one of the latter, and a proportionably greater attention will be requi- 
site, on the part of his instructors, to confine his habitual studies to the 
most faultless models.’---pp. 473, 474. 


The happiest texture of mind for the cultivation of taste would, 
therefore, appear to be that where there is a sufficient measure of 
sensibility to excite a philosophical curiosity about the objects with 
which this faculty is conversant; but where that measure does not 
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rise so high as to divert the attention from analytical observation, 
and expose our judgments to be warped by casual associations. 

is no of this essay more profoundly interesting 
than that in which Mr. Stewart points out the different ap- 
pearances which taste assumes in different minds. In some 
it is characterized by the knowledge of those beauties which 
result from natural and universal associations; in others, it is 
conversant only with those which derive their whole effect from 
custom, fashion, and other accidental circumstances. ‘ The first 
kind of taste enables a writer or an artist to rise superior to the 
times in which he lives, and emboldens him to trust his reputation 
to the suffrages of the human race, and of the ages whichare yet to 
come. The other is the foundation of that humbler, though more 
profitable sagacity, which teaches the professor how to suit his 
manufactures to the market ; to judge before-hand of the reception 
which any new productions is to meet with, and to regulate his 
exertions accordingly.” 

It is the first kind. alone which deserves the name of philosophical 
taste, and when possessed in a high degree, it is one of the rarest 
acquisitions of the human mind. The taste of most professed cri- 
tics is of a very different and far inferior stamp. fn the greater 
number, it consists merely in a familiar acquaintance with, and 
ready application of, certain technical rules which have received a 
currency in the circles of literature and fashion. It is generally to 
be distinguished, says Mr. Stewart, ‘ by a fluent command of that 
convenient and imposing phraseology which is called by Sterne “ the 
cant of criticism.”’ What is commonly called fastidiousness of 
taste, is, he adds, an affectation chiefly observable among critics of 
this class, ‘ being the natural effect of habits of common-place cri- 
ticism on an eye blind to the perception of the beautiful.’ 

In that very smal] number in whose minds taste is the growth of 
sensibility, combined with native habits of observation and discri- 
mination, it is particularly to be observed, says Mr. Stewart, that it 
is always more strongly disposed to the enjoyment of beauties than 
to the detection of blemishes. ‘ It seizes eagerly,’ to use his own 
beautiful expressions, ‘ on every touch of genius with the sympathy 
of kindred affection ; and, in the secret consciousness of a conge- 
nial inspiration, shares, in some measure, the triumph of the artist. 
The faults which have escaped him, it views with the partiality of 
friendship ; and willingly abandons the censorial office to those 
who exult in the errors of superior minds as their appropriate and 
easy prey.’ 

From these pleasing exhibitions of genuine taste, Mr. Stewart 
passes to the notice of the perversities and errors to which its de- 
cisions are liable from the sinister influences of jealousy, ss 
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and party or personal dislike. It must be owing to some of these 
morat causes, he observes, that many who have evinced the un- 
doubted possession of genuine taste in their own productions, have 
yet appeared to be entirely forsaken by it in the judgments which 
they have pronounced upon the similar productions of other men. 
We wish we could convey to our readers an adequate idea of the 
elevated sentiments and glowing eloquence which mark this part of 
the essay; but as we will not impair by abridgment what we have 
not room to extract, we must content ourselves with referrmg them 
to the book itself ; only observing, that Mr. Stewart's general con- 
clusion is, that the decisions of this most sensitive of all our facul- 
ties, must, in order to have any title to respect, be pronounced 
when the mind is serene, and free from all mfluences which dis- 
compose the feelings, or mislead the understanding. 

The volume concludes with a short essay ‘on the culture of 
certaim intellectual habits connected with the first elements of 
taste.’ ‘This essay is rather desultory, and does not give precisely 
the information which its title promises; but it contains many ex- 
quisite observations on the pleasures of imagination, and an ani- 
mated exhortation to mix their cultivation with the graver pursuits 
of science and of public life. 


*It was said, with truth, he tells us, ‘by Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden, that he who was ignorant of the arithmetical art was but half 
aman. With how much greater force may a similar expression be ap- 
plied to him, who carries to his grave the neglected and unprofitable 
seeds of faculties, which it depended on himself to have reared to ma- 
turity, and of which the fruits bring accessions to human happiness, 
more precious than all the gratifications which power or wealth can 
command! I speak not of the laborious orders of society, to whom the 
pleasures of imagination must, from their condition, be in a great mea- 
sure, necessarily denied; but of men destined for the higher and more 
independent walks of life, who are too often led, by an ignorance of 
their own possible attainments, to exhaust all their toil on one little 
field of study, while they leave, in a state of nature, a most valuable 
portion of the intellectual inheritance to which they were born.’— 
pp. 510—11. 


He combats, with spirit, the opinion that the pleasures of ima- 
gination can only be enjoyed in full perfection in youth; and en- 
courages those who may have hitherto neglected them, and whose 
minds are thereby in a state of intellectual mutilation, by show- 
ing that this faculty easily yields itself to culture, even at an ad- 
vanced period of life. Nothing can be more captivating than his 
description of the new and charming scenes which it opens to the 
view, and the new embellishments which it adds to all our other in- 
tellectual acquisitions. 


* Instances 
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‘ Instances have frequently occurred of individuals, in whom the 
power of imagination has, ata more advanced period of life, been found 
susceptible of culture to a wonderful degree. In such men, what an 
accession is gained to their most refined pleasures! What enchantments 
are added tu their most ordinary perceptions! The mind awakening, as 
if from a trance, to a new existence, becomes habituated to the most 
interesting aspects of life and of nature; the intellectual eye is_‘ purged 
of its film ;’ and things the most familiar and unnoticed, disclose charms 
invisible before. The same objects and events which were lately be- 
held with indifference, occupy now all the powers and capacities of the 
soul; the contrast between the present and the past serving only to en- 
hance and to endear so unlooked-for an acquisition. What Gray has 
so finely said of the pleasures of vicissitude, conveys but a faint image of 
what is experienced by the man who, after having lost in vulgar occu- 
pation and vulgar amusements, his earliest ard most precious years, is 
thus introduced at last toa new heaven and a new earth: 


‘The meanest floweret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
Thé common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are op’ning Paradise.\—p. 509. 

We now take leave of this valuable work, which has renewed 
and extended all our previous impressions of the powerful talents 
of its distinguished author. ‘There is enough, we venture to think, 
even in our slight sketch of its contents, to satisfy our readers that 
it is the production of a man who merits the highest praise, as 
well for his abilities as for the noble and virtuous sentiments by 
which he is animated. We have but little to add to the observa- 
tions which have incidentally fallen from us, in our progress through 
the work, as to its general merits. Willing as we are, in works of 
great excellence, to leave censure to ‘ those who exult in the errors 
of superior minds as their appropriate and easy prey;’—we still 
feel ourselves bound in dyty to state, that Mr. Stewart is often 
faulty in not sufficiently developing and connecting his ideas; that 
he often contents himself with hints and loose general remarks, 
when the subject required full and continuous elucidation ; and that 
he rarely pee. rch: to assist his reader by concisely stating the 
sum of what he proposes to prove, and the grounds and Jimits of 
his argument. His style is remarkable for its purity and elegance; 
for its harmonious flow and uniform majesty; but it is somewhat 
too diffuse and oratorical for pure metaphysical discussion ; though 
it must at the same time he admitted, that it has lent graces and 
attractions to metaphysical inquiry which few writers have ever 
been able to communicate. 
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Art. II. Confession du Général Buonaparté a ? Abbé Maury, 
&c. &c. dédiée au Général Kléber. Par le Général Sarrazin, &c. 
Egerton. 1811. 


TH ERE are, probably, few individuals in Europe whose com- 
forts have not been, or may not be abridged by the all per- 
vading influence of Buonaparte. There are none so insulated as 
to view him with indifference. His talents and his vices, his 
achievements and his crimes furnish matter not only of specula- 
tive inquiry, but of anxious meditation: and there is no passage of 
Buonaparte’s life, nor any quality of his mind or temper, which 
does not excite in every reader of his history, in whatever part of the 
world, a silent and involuntary reference to future possible contin- 
gencies in which he may himself unhappily have a share. It is in- 
teresting to investigate the process, and to measure the steps by 
which an individual born in the humblest walks of private life has 
advanced from obscurity to the possession of the highest rank which 
fortune can bestow on human ambition; to mark the quick and 
dexterous audacity with which he has seized and profited by every 
advantage which a series of unexampled vicissitudes successively 
threw in his way; and to contemplate the skill with which he has re- 
combined and consolidated all the elements of a mighty power 
which had been scattered abroad by the explosion of the revolu- 
tionary volcano. But it is doubly interesting to examine and cal- 
culate the means of mischief, which such a series of successes, how- 
ever earned, has accumulated in the hands of this daring and pro- 
sperous adventurer, when we know that the destined employment of 
those means is for the destruction of this country; and that we 
must therefore be prepared to oppose to them, so long as his life 
shall endure, a vigilent and unintermitting resistance. Every pub- 
lication, therefore, of whatever nature, or from whatever pen, which 
promises to afford a new insight into the actions and character of 
sq extraordinary a man, offers a sure incentive to our curiosity. 
The anecdotes which have been Collected, respecting Buona- 
te are, as might be expected, almost innumerable. For a 
time, those only were sought which tended to indicate, in the 
youthful candidate for military fame, the future hero of Lodi, of 
Arcole, of Roveredo, &c.; his early vices were concealed; his well- 
known ferocity glossed over; his ambition considered as the in- 
stinct of conscious superiority ; and, so strong and durable was the 
illusion which his triumphs and his artifices had cast around him, 
that we scarcely know how to fix the date at which the persevering 
display of his malignant nature began to shame his admirers into 
silence. 
The 
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The tide of popular opinion, indeed, appears, at length, to be 
effectually turned, and many indications concur to shew, that the 
indignant spirit of resentment, which has burst forth in the Spa- 
nish peninsula, is with difficulty repressed iv many other parts of 
Europe. Indeed, we rather fear the too sudden and impatient dis- 
play, than doubt the extent and sincerity of this feeling. That it 
is very general in France itself, can scarcely be questioned by those 
who consider the numberless privations imposed upon the people, 
the vexations of the police, and the multiplied miseries inflicted b 
the conscription. But public opinion will never subvert a mili- 
tary despotism. On tle army alone, which raised their general to 
the throne, aud continues to support him on it, must the stability of 
his power eventually depend. We are, therefore, much more 
anxious to acquire information respecting the temper of that army, 
and the characters and views of its principal officers, than to ascer- 
tain the degree of impatience with which a cruelly oppressed na- 
tion submits to slavery. We should also be glad to know exactly 
the degree of estimation in which the great military taleuts of Buo- 
naparte (for great they unquestionably must be acknowledged to be) 
are held by the intelligent and unprejudiced companions of his 
triumphs; for the purpose of discovering how far he is indebted 
to this estimation, for the great ascendancy which he has acquired. 
It was not therefore without a very lively interest that we took up 
the publication of General Sarrazin: and although our reliance 
upon what we might find there was necessarily to be qualified by 
many obvious considerations arising from the peculiar circumstan- 
ces under which the Geueral presents himself to the notice of the 
British nation, we yet began the perusal of this performance with 
hopes which, we are sorry to say, have by no means been realized. 

Of the writer we know nothing beyond what is contained in his 
preface to this publication, and in his printed ‘ Answer to the Re- 
port addressed by General Clarke, to Buonaparte,’ which last in- 
deed, sufficiently shows the means which he had of collecting, 
from other generals in the French army, an account of every mill- 
tary transaction during the war in which he had not himself partici- 
pated. But he has related some facts respecting which he confes- 
ses himself to be merely the echo of public opinion, and attempts 
to establish others, of which his own belief is by no means credit- 
able to his judgment. Still, however, an account of Buonaparte’s 
military life, written by one of his generals, must be an object of 
some interest. We will, therefore, present to our readers a short 
description of the volume before us, the composition of which is 
rather singular ; the first part being a dialogue between Buonaparte 
and the Abbé Maury; the second a dialogue between Maury and 
Berthier ; and the third an extract from a work, intended for publi- 
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cation, under the title of ‘ Notes Biographiques;’ the lives here 
sketched being those of Berthier, Buonaparte, and Kleber. _ 

The two dialogues form a sort of drama, of which this is the 
fable.. Buonaparte, having retired to rest towards the close of the 
night of the Ist of July, when the splendid ball, given by the 
Prince of Schwartzenberg, was so unexpectedly terminated by a 
dreadful conflagration, is tormented by hideous dreams, in which he 
supposes himself to be struggling with assassins, and utters such 
piercing shrieks, that he ultimately dissipates his own slumbers, 
and so completely alarms the imagination of the empress, that she 
firmly convinces herself, and at last persuades him, that he is tor- 
mented by the devil, and can only hope for repose, in this world or 
the next, by going to confession. For this pious purpose the 
repentant Buonaparte repairs to the Abbé Maury, fully determined 
to reveal all his misdemeanours and to obtain absolution. 

This Confession, which occupies the first 118 pages, is interrupted 
by the entrance of the empress. The scene tlien changes to the 
anti-chamber, where Berthier had long been expecting an audience 
of his master, and where a second dialogue, carried on in a very 
different tone, but generally turning on nearly the same topics, takes 
place between the grand almoner aud the master of the imperial 
buck-hounds. 

In the third part, which is of nearly the same length as each of 
the former, the author assumes the sober language of an historian ; 
and the intention of this appendix is to shew, that of the three per- 
sonages employed in his dialogues, two perform their parts in per- 
fect consistency with their real characters; but he has not taken 
the trouble to inform us whether the change which has been 
wreught in the lively and eloquent Abbé Maury since his trans- 
formation into a cardinal and an archbishop, has really been so 
complete as to justify the representation which he gives of him; 
or whether he meant only to draw a biggotted and canting con- 
fessor, without much solicitude as to the fidelity of the individual 
resemblance. 

With this exception, we are not disposed to question the drama- 
tic truth of his characters ; nor to deny that some advantage to his 
object may possibly be derived from the whimsical mode in which 
he has thought fit to arrange his materials. He may, perhaps, en- 
tertain hopes of being able to disseminate his work amongst his bre- 
thren in arms, in addressing whom it is much more politic to adopt 
the language of ridicule than that of indignation. By employing 
the penitent sinner as his own biographer ; by causing him to use his 
own habitual style, and to blend the most humiliating avowals with 
expressions of his characteristic haughtiness and petulance ; by oc- 
casionally introducing an embarrassing question, where it was ne- 
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cessary, to justify a long discussion; and by availing himself of 
other obvious advantages which the contrast of different characters 
naturally afforded ; the author has certainly contrived to effect his 
purpose with less fatigue to himself, and with more amusement to 
the reader, than could otherwise have been reasonably expected.— 
But the pleasantry, such as it is, which results from the dramatic 
form of the work, is incapable of being transfused into an abstract ; 
and as General Sarrazin has unfortunately thought fit to reserve, for 
afuture publication, the most recent, and consequently most inte- 
resting parts of his hero’s history, we must content ourselves, for 
the present, with the somewhat tiresome task of repeating many 
facts which have long been known, for the sake of the comments 
with which they are accompanied. 

We believe that the early part of Buonaparte’s life is related in 
strict conformity to truth. He received the first rudiments of edu- 
cation at the military school at Brienne, from whence he was re- 
moved to that of Paris, and began his career of service in the first 
regiment of artillery. Whilst poor, and a subaltern, he was a 
model of submission to military discipline and subordination ; and 
devoted his whole time and attention to the unremitting study of 
his profession. . 

‘The exploit which introduced him to public notice, was his pi- 
tiless execution of the orders of Barras and Fréron against the 
wretched inhabitants of Toulon; im consequence of which he ob- 
tained, in 1794, anemployment on the staff of the army of Italy. 
Tis hopes being thus raised, he gave a loose to his turbulent ambi- 
tion ; criticised the talents of the general, and of all the superior 
officers whom he wished to supplant, and gave so much offence 
that, notwithstanding his protestations of Jacobinism, and of zeal 
for the good cause, he was arrested on suspicion of treason, and, 
though liberated, reduced to half pay, and compelled to go to Pa- 
ris for the purpose of soliciting his restoration, This was the pe- 
riod of his greatest distress; but became the source of his subsequent 
elevation. Never were the several factions, by which Paris and 
the Republic were agitated, more nicely balanced than in 1795; 
never were their respective projects and means, and the characters 
of their leaders more easily discoverable, than at the moment 
when Buonaparte, whose natural sagacity was quickened by the ex- 
cess of his misery, became a spectator of the busy scene, without 
any other occupation than that of meditating on the different roads 
which the approaching crisis might offer to his ambition. 

The Convention had confided to Barras their power over the 
whole military force. Barras, who had witnessed the conduct of 
Buonaparte at Toulon, when the period arrived at which the troops 
were to be called into action against the refractory sections of 
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Paris, chose Buonaparte for his second in command, and had 
reason to be amply satisfied with the slaughter of the Parisians 
on the 5th of October. The hero of the Rue St. Honoré was 
rewarded by an appointment to the rank of General of the 17th 
military division, and with the government of Paris; but he had 
too much penetration not to perceive that the Directory, which he 
had contributed to establish, could not possibly be competent to 
the task of exercising, during a succession of years, an authority 
which rested on no solid basis. He had seen successive revolu- 
tions effected by the mob of the metropolis; he had ascertained, 
by experiment, the facility of crushing these tumultuous efforts of 
democracy by a small but well organized force, and concluding that 
the power of transferring the sovereignty must ultimately be as- 
sumed by the armies, he earnestly solicited Barras to procure for 
him the command of the troops destined for the conquest of Ita- 
ly. It is supposed that this favour was granted under some speci- 
fic stipulations. ‘The widow of General Beauharnois, at that 
time the reputed mistress of the Director, became, on the 8th of 
March, 1796, the wife of Buonaparte, who, on the following day, 
set off to take the command of the army of Italy. 

It has been very much the practice to undervalue the military 
force with which revolutionary France began her aggressions on 
the peace of Europe, and thus to represent as marvellous those 
successes which were really the result of very natural causes. War 
was declared against the emperor on the 20th of April, 1792. 
The French troops of the line consisted of about two hundred batta- 
lions of infantry, and of two hundred and eight squadrons of cavalry, 
all well exercised, though not accustomed to a very regular disci- 
pline. The artillery and engineers were excellent ; and, notwith- 
standing the very general emigration of the nobility, the army was, 
upon the whole, well officered. The national guards, who con- 
sisted of one hundred battalions, were by no means despicable, 
having been well instructed by non-commissioned officers from the 
line; and they shortly became equal to the regulars, in discipline 
as well as in courage. The Generals Rochambeau, Beauharnois, 
Dumourier, Broglie, Lukner, La Fayette, Dillon, &c. were cer- 
tainly capable of organizing and commanding an army. _ It is true, 
that the tumultuary spirit of the times was unfavourable to disci- 
pline; but the insubordination: of the troops was very short lived ; 
and, from the moment when the representatives of the ee were 
seut to the camps, the army became accustomed to those habits of 
implicit obedience by which they have, till this hour, been eminent- 
ly distinguished. ‘The extraordmary power thus entrusted to mem- 
bers of the Convention was, in some instances, capriciously and 
absurdly exercised ; but it is to be remembered that Kleber, Mo- 
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reau, Pichegru, Marceau, and other excellent officers, were first 
promoted by these deputies. 

The army of Italy, indeed, when Buonaparte assumed the com- 
mand, had received so little instruction, that the regiments wete un- 
able to execute, with precision, the most common manceuvres. 
The officers were, for the most part, violent: jacobins, without 
much skill, but young, active, and full of ardour; and their new 
commander-in-chief, at that time ouly twenty-eight years of age, 
with a constitution = Saye of enduring every fatigue, and a mind 
impatient of repose, lost no time in convincing his troops of his 
determination to exert the almost unlimited power with which the 
Directory had invested him. A month had not elapsed when, his 
army being tolerably organized, he prepared to commence his oper- 
ation against the Austrians and Sardinians 

The allies were, at first, superior in uumbers to the French, 
whose whole force did vot amount to 60,000 men. The Austrian 
soldiers were excellent, and Beaulieu, who commanded them, en- 
joyed a brilliant reputation. But the want of concert between 
him and General Colli retarded the operations of both, whilst 
Buonaparte, always on the alert, making his attacks from day to 
day, sacrificing, without scruple, the lives of his men, advanced al- 
most without a halt. Hostilities had commenced on the 9th of 
April, and on the 29th the French General, after gaining the bat- 
tles of Montenotte, Millesimo, Dego, Vico, and Mondovi, signed 
a treaty, by which the King of Sardinia surrendered, as the price of 
a suspension of arms, the fortresses of Coni and Tortona, and thus 
enabled him to employ his whole force against the Austrians. 

Beaulieu, inactive from age, aud compelled to rely on the gene- 
rals of his staff, by some of whom he is supposed to have been be- 
trayed, was occupied in preparing to defend the passage of the ‘Ti- 
sino, when the French, on the 7th of May, suddenly passed the Po 
near Piacenza. He then took a position on the Adda opposite to 
Lodi, but, with a degree of negligence quite unaccountable, suf- 
fered the bridge to remain, and was, on he 10th of May, after an 
obstinate contest, completely defeated. After these two victories, 
for which Buonaparte was indebted partly, perhaps, to the trea- 
chery of Beaulieu’s counsellors, and partly to the intrepidity of 
Generals Lannes and Lallemagne, the Austrians enjoyed an unex- 
pected respite of eighteen days, during which they threw a supply 
of provisions into Mantua, and retreated across the Mincio, whilst 
the French commander, having participated in the festivities which 
attended his triumphant entry to Milan, issued his orders for the 
destruction of the inhabitants of Pavia and the neighbouring coun- 
try, whom the rapacity of his troops had driven to despair and in- 
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surrection. It was not till the 29th that he again attacked the ene- 
my; and even then, having neglected to preoccupy the road to 
Trent, suffered them to retire, with little loss, into the Tyrol. 

‘The conduct of Buonaparte, on this part of the campaign, is se- 
verely criticized by his present biographer; but it appears to us 
that his measures, however censurable in a military point of view, 
were perfectly consistent with his ultimate objects. If, as we are 
taught to believe, he had found the means of corrupting not only 
some principal officers in the Austrian army, but even persons in 
the immediate confidence of Thugut, he must have been able to 
estimate exactly the inconvenience which migh®arise from retard- 
ing the progress of his victories. ‘To provide the means of con- 
tinuing a system of corruption so prodigal and so extensive ; to 
furnish the pay of his own troops; and to satisfy the greedy de- 
mands of his own government; must have been objects of* more 
ummediate and urgent necessity than to crush a beaten enemy, and 
thus to shorten the duration of a war which insured to him a con- 
tinued harvest of triumphs. 

Having caused Mantua to be invested, Buonaparte devoted his 
whole atteution to plunder. He raised heavy contributions on the 
countries on both sides of the Po, exacted from the Pope a tribute 
of twenty-one millions of livres as the price of an armistice, and, 
at the same time, took possession of Ancona, and occupied Leg- 
horn. ‘The King of Sardinia, and the Dukes of Parma and Mo- 
dena, had already purchased from him, by enormous sacrifices of 
treasure, those treaties of peace which, in fact, surrendered the 
lives and fortunes of their subjects to the French Republic. 

in the mean time, the Austrians, under the command of Gene- 
ral Wurmser, had attacked the French on both banks of the Lake 
of Garda, driven them from the posts of Sala and La Corona, oc- 
cupied Brescia and Verona, aud beaten nearly half of the French 
army. Buonaparte was compelled to raise the siege of Mantua, 
leaving behind him one hundred and fifty pieces of heavy cannon ; 
he even discussed with his generals the propriety of retreating to 
the Adda, and had the appearance of yielding to the advice of Au- 
gereau when he determined to risk the battle of Castiglione, which, 
after a contest of six days, from the 3d to the 9th of August, 
ended in the complete defeat of the Austrians. 

That Buonaparte was indebted for this victory to the false com- 
binations of the enemy, who scattered his force too much, and suf- 
tered himself to be drawn into a general action, instead of cutting 
off the left of the French army, by a single attack on Brescia, may 
be true; that all the steadiness of the French troops, the rash au- 
dacity of their generals, and the alertness and skill of their com- 
mander-in-chief, were barely sufficient to make amends for the late- 
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ness of these exertions, may be also true; but it is, therefore, the 
more probable that the delay was, m the opinion of Buonaparte, 
indispensible, since it is well known that his avarice has always been 
subordinate to his ambition. ° 
Wurmser retreated into Mantua onthe 12th of September ; and 
the court of Vienna determined to make a fresh effort to save that 
last bulwark of their power in Italy. Had the Archduke Charles, 
after driving Jourdan before him, and compelling Moreau to re- 
pass the Rhine, taken the command against Buonaparte, instead of 
losing his time before the fort of Kehl, it is the opinion of our au- 
thor that the tide of success might have turned against the French. 
But though the veteran Wurmser had succeeded as ill as the vete- 
ran Beaulieu, the court of Vienna seems to have persisted in the 
belief that a proper antagonist for the young and ardent comman- 
der of the French, could only be found amongst generals of se- 
venty years of age. It is true that Alvinzi repulsed Buondparte at 
Caldero, and at Arcole ; but his slowness in following up the blow 
enabled his adversary to disconcert all his operations, to gain the 
important and sanguinary battle of Rivoli, to intercept the detach- 
ment under Provera which was sent to the relief of Mantua, and 
to force Wurmser to capitulate on the 30th of January, 1797. 
The astonishing series of successes which had accompanied the 
army of Italy, not only increased the power and reputation of the 
commander-in-chief, but reflected so much lustre on the Directory, 
and particularly on Barras, by whom that commander was ap- 
are that it was determined to place, under the command of 
uonaparte, a force more proportionate to his great designs ; and 
a body of 30,000 troops, selected from the armies of the Rhine, 
was detached, for this purpose, towards the close of the year 176. 
On the other hand, the Austrians reinforced, as well as they could, 
the army of Alvinzi, and the command was bestowed, but too 
late, on the Archduke Charles. Buonaparte, exactly informed of 
the councils of Vienna, calculated that he had still time to punish 
the Pope for his refusal to execute the conditions of the armistice 
of Bol . Having first ordered General Victor to seize the trea- 
sure at Loretto, he marched, with a body of troops, as far as Tolen- 
tino, where, on the 19th of February, he signed the peace by 
which a large portion of the Papal dominions was surrendered to 
the Republic, and immediate payment of fifteen millions of livres 
eam ten in money and five in ditmonds. The latter were 
offered, by the Directory, to Buonaparte, who was at that time . 
possessed of at least fifty millions of livres, placed im the hands of 
his bankers at Milan and other places. 
The Archduke was preparing to commence offensive operations, 
when he was prevented by his adversary, who now found himself 
strong 
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strong enough to carry the war into the heart of the Austrian do- 
minions, and who effected his purpose with a celerity which an 
army discouraged by a long series of defeats was unable to check. 
It is possible, that had the court of Vienna possessed more firm- 
ness, Buonaparte might have exposed himself to very considerable 
risks by this adventurous march, because the heroism of the T'yro- 
lese, the repulse of Joubert, and the revolt of Verona, which might 
have been followed by that of all the country in bis rear, would 
have rendered a retreat extremely difficult. But he had already 
destroyed.a great part of the Archduke’s army; his approach to 
the vicinity of Vienna had spread general consternation ; the over- 
tures proposed in his letter from Klagenfurt of the 31st of March, 
were extremely moderate ; Moreau and Hoche had effected the 
pessaze of the Rhine. The Neer of peace were signed at 
ben on the 14th of April, and the insurrection in the north of 
Italy had no other effect than to furnish an excuse for the plunder 
of Venice, and to swell the treasure of the victorious general. 
Posterity will scarcely believe that, in the course of little 
more than a year, a Corsican adventurer had acquired the means of 
dictating the conditions on which the most powerful sovereign in 
Europe should continue to retain a part of his hereditary domi- 
nions. Yet Buonaparte was by no means satisfied. He was the 
most distinguished, the wealthiest, and the most powerful individual 
in the Republic, but he wished to become the master of that Re- 
public ; and he was aware that numerous obstacles must be over- 
come before he could arrive at the accomplishment of his wishes. 
In France, at this time, the desire of peace was almost universal. 
There was, indeed, one faction, composed of men who had risen 
to power by their crimes, who lad preserved it by violence, and who 
foresaw their own certain degradation from the establishment of 
order and tranquillity. But these Terrorists, though formidable 
from their actual power, their union, and their intrepidity in the 
commission of every crime, were by no means numerous. The 
mass of the nation were sincerely attached to the constitution, be- 
cause they considered it as a security against the return of anarchy, 
and felt convinced that, so long as a seat in either of the councils, 
and even in the Directory coatinued to be elective, their govern- 
ment would be susceptible of progressive improvement. Peace, 
therefore, was ardently wished by the Republicans, because it 
would secure to them thetduration of their liberties; and by the 
Royalists, because they hoped that the restoration of the regal go- 
vernment would not be difficult, whenever the people should be. at 
liberty to make an option between an hereditary monarch and an 
elective directory. : 
t 
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It is plain that, if this state of things had been suffered to con- 
tinue, the success of Buonaparte’s hopes would have been nearly 
impossible. The approaching election of deputies would have 
annihilated the influence of the terrorists; and the constitution 
being once established, and the moderate party possessed of a 
great and steady majority in both the councils, the freedom of the 
press would have secured the people from being misled by the in- 
trigues of a faction. To effect a revolution against the will of the 
nation would have been probably impracticable, because, even if 
the army of Italy, which was full of zealous republicans, had con- 
sented to adopt the views of their commander, the Republic would 
have been defended by still more numerous armies, who would 
have rallied round Pichegru, Moreau, and other able leaders. At 
this juncture, Buonaparte devised the plan which effectually an- 
swered all his purposes, by throwing the whole power of the state 
into the hands of three jacobin Directors until he should find him- 
self in a situation to resume it. 

He had arrested, at Trieste, a confidential agent of the court of 
Russia, who was on his way from Venice to Petersburgh; and, 
having failed in the project of seizing his papers, he fabricated 
such as suited his purpose, one of which. was a plan for the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons to the throne of France. ‘The report of 
this discovery being disseminated amongst the troops, it was sug- 
gested to them that, at a moment when the Republic was in dan- 
ger, it would be worthy the patriotic zeal of the army in Italy to 
transmit to the executive government a petition for the ‘ Mainte- 
nance of the Constitution.’ General Hoche received orders from 
the three Directors to march his army to Paris, and Augereau and 
Bernadotte were sent by Buonaparte to assist Barras m carrying 
the conspiracy into execution. ‘That such a conspiracy should be 
completely successful; that Carnot, Pichegru, Willot, &c. who 
were aware that some plot was in agitation, who knew the charac- 
ters of their opponents, and ought to have concluded that an armed 
force would be employed against them, should have trusted, in per- 
fect security, to a safe-guard so precarious as the letter of a con- 
stitution, which the anarchists were known to despise, was scarce- 
ly to be expected. But Buonaparte’s good fortune prevailed, and, 
on the 4th of September, 1797, (18th Brumaire, An 5,) Augereau, 
at the head of a column of troops, arrested at the Thuileries nearly 
all the deputies whom the terrorists had thought fit to pro- 
scribe. Paris, subjected to martial law, became, before the end 
of the day, perfectly quiet. The last elections of the people were 
annulled; the liberty of the press was abolished ; the papers con- 
taining the pretended proofs of a royalist plot were published ; 
Barthelemi, Pichegru, &c. were transported to Cayenne; and the 
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strong enough to carry the war into the heart of the Austrian do- 
minions, and who effected his purpose with a celerity which an 
army discouraged by a long series of defeats was unable to check. 
It is possible, that had the court of Vienna possessed more firm- 
ness, Buonaparte might have exposed himself to very considerable 
risks by this adventurous march, because the heroism of the T'yro- 
lese, the repulse of Joubert, and the revolt of Verona, which might 
have been followed by that of all the country in his rear, would 
have rendered a retreat extremely difficult. But he had already 
destroyed.a great part of the Archduke’s army; his approach to 
the vicinity of Vienna had spread general consternation ; the over- 
tures proposed in his letter from Klagenfurt of the 31st of March, 
were extremely moderate ; Moreau and Hoche had effected the 
ge of the Rhine. The preliminaries of peace were signed at 
ben on the 14th of April, and the insurrection in the north of 
Italy had no other effect than to furnish an excuse for the plunder 
of Venice, and to swell the treasure of the victorious general. 
Posterity will scarcely believe that, in the course of little 
more than a year, a Corsican adventurer had acquired the means of 
dictating the conditions on which the most powerful sovereign in 
Europe should continue to retain a part of his hereditary domi- 
nions. Yet Buonaparte was by no means satisfied. He was the 
most distinguished, the wealthiest, and the most powerful individual 
in the Republic, but he wished to become the master of that Re- 
public ; and he was aware that numerous obstacles must be over- 
come before he could arrive at the accomplishment of his wishes. 
In France, at this time, the desire of peace was almost universal. 
There was, indeed, one faction, composed of men who had risen 
to power by their crimes, who had preserved it by violence, and who 
foresaw their own certain degradation from the establishment of 
order and tranquillity. But these Terrorists, though formidable 
from their actual power, their union, and their intrepidity in the 
commission of every crime, were by no means numerous. The 
mass of the nation were sincerely attached to the constitution, be- 
cause they considered it as a security against the return of anarchy, 
and felt convinced that, so long as a seat in either of the councils, 
and even in the Directory continued to be elective, their govern- 
ment would be susceptible of progressive improvement. Peace, 
therefore, was ardently wished by the Republicans, because it 
would secure to them thetduration of their liberties; and by the 
Royalists, because they hoped that the restoration of the regal go- 
vernment would not be difficult, whenever the people should be. at 
liberty to make an option between an hereditary monarch and an 
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It is plain that, if this state of things had been suffered to con- 
tinue, the success of Buonaparte’s hopes would have been nearly 
impossible. The approaching election of deputies would have 
annihilated the influence of the terrorists; and the constitution 
being once established, and the moderate party possessed of a 
great and steady majority in both the councils, the freedom of the 
press would have secured the people from being misled by the in- 
trigues of a faction. To effect a revolution against the will of the 
nation would have been probably impracticable, because, even if 
the army of Italy, which was full of zealous republicans, had con- 
sented to adopt the views of their commander, the Republic would 
have been defended by still more numerous armies, who would 
have rallied round Pichegru, Moreau, and other able leaders. At 
this juncture, Buonaparte devised the plan which effectually an- 
swered all his purposes, by throwing the whole power of the state 
into the hands of three jacobin Directors until he should find him- 
self in a situation to resume it. 

He had arrested, at Trieste, a confidential agent of the court of 
Russia, who was on his way from Venice to Petersburgh; and, 
having failed in the project of seizing his papers, he fabricated 
such as suited his purpose, one of which was a plan for the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons to the throne of France. ‘The report of 
this discovery being disseminated amongst the troops, it was sug- 
gested to them that, at a moment when the Republic was in dan- 
ger, it would be worthy the patriotic zeal of the army in Italy to 
transmit to the executive government a petition for the ‘ Mainte- 
nance of the Constitution.’ General Hoche received orders from 
the three Directors to march his army to Paris, and Augereau and 
Bernadotte were sent by Buonaparte to assist Barras m carrying 
the conspiracy into execution. ‘That such a conspiracy should be 
completely successful; that Carnot, Pichegru, Willot, &ec. who 
were aware that some plot was in agitation, who knew the charac- 
ters of their opponents, and ought to have concluded that an armed 
force would be employed against them, should have trusted, in per- 
fect security, to a safe-guard so precarious as the letter of a con- 
stitution, which the anarchists were known to despise, was scarce- 
ly to be expected. But Buonaparte’s good fortune prevailed, and, 
on the 4th of September, 1797, (18th Brumaire, An 5,) Augereau, 
at the head of a column of troops, arrested at the Thuileries nearly 
all the deputies whom the terrorists had thought fit to pro- 
scribe. Paris, subjected to martial law, became, before the end 
of the day, perfectly quiet. The last elections of the people were 
annulled ; the liberty of the press was abolished ; the papers con- 
taining the pretended proofs of a royalist plot were published ; 
Barthelemi, Pichegru, &c. were transported to Cayenne; and the 
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despotism of the Directory was, for a time, most firmly esta- 
blished. 

Such being the immediate result of this atrocious revolution, it 
was natural that Barras and his two associates should incur the 
whole odium attached to it, whilst the master-mover of the plot, 
whose projects had not yet been revealed, excited little indignation 
‘or notice. Even the death of Hoche, who was known to have 
died by poison, and the appointment of Augereau to his command, 
were ascribed to the Directory, although they had no interest 
in the removal of the one, or the elevation of the other; and 
though the petitions from the army of Italy; the mission of Au- 
gereau to Paris; the journey of General Desaix to Italy, connect- 
ed as it was with Moreau’s famous letter, the arrest of Pichegru, 
and the flight of Carnot, were calculated to awaken suspicion re- 
specting the real author of the whole. 

Six months had elapsed since the signature of the preliminaries 

of Leoben, and it was not till the 17th of October that Buona- 
_— who had often threatened to break off the conferences, at 
ength concluded the treaty of peace with Austria at Campo For- 
mio near Udina. Perhaps he may have wished, in the event of a 
civil war in France, to reserve to himself the means of securing 
possession of the kingdom of Italy by a separate negociation with 
the emperor; but the attainment of a greater object was now in- 
sured to him. 

The negociation with Lord Malmesbury at Lisle had, of course, 
been rendered abortive by the proscription of all the friends of 
peace ; the intention of invading England was proclaimed, and the 
command of the expedition given to Buonaparte, who, at a gener: ! 
review of his troops, after thanking them for their past services, 
announced to them his design of meeting them on the shores of 
the Channel. ‘ You have given peace to the Continent,’ (said he,) 
‘and Great Britain is our only remaining enemy. I will lead you 
to London, where whole cellars are filled with gold and silver. You 
shall then return to France, loaded with guincas, which you shall 
spend at home with your mistresses. Long live the Republic! 
The troops, instead of re-echoing his last words, uttered, to his great 
delight, a general shout of ‘ Long live Buonaparte !’ 

Having, at the request of the Directory, completed the organi- 
zation of the Cisalpine republic, and afterwards assisted at the 
opening of the congress of Rastadt, he proceeded to Paris, where 
he was received, with the highest honours, by the members of the 
goverument which he had established, and by the foreign ministers ; 
but he carefully avoided all appearance of ostentation, secluded 
himself from the curious gaze of the public, became a member of 
the Institute, attended the lectures on natural philosophy and che- 
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mistry, and, in general, seemed to be devoted to his studies. The 
Directory, whom he loaded with caresses and with. presents, and 
who willingly adopted every measure which he suggested, were, 
probably, not less surprized than the rest of the world, when he 
proposed to lead an army into Egypt, and to take upon himself all 
the expenses of the enterprize. It is now known that a similar 
plau had been formerly offered to the French government by the 
celebrated Leibnitz, who saw that the possession of a country once 
the granary of Europe, might be rendered far more valuable to 
France than that of all her more distant colonies; and this con- 
quest the real facility of which no man was more able to estimate 

Buonaparte, was aps still more likely to attract his wishes 
by the blaze of chivalrous glory with which its achievement was 
likely to invest him, than by the territorial or commercial advan- 
tages which it would open to France, or even by the plunder which 
he might hope to acquire for himself. But - had many other 
motives, He could not immediately rekindle in Europe the war 
which he had so lately extinguished, and he wanted an army to 
command, and a field for enterprize. Perhaps, as our author 
hints, he wished to expend a certain number of officers who, 
though trained to military subordination, were too sensible of the 
value of civil liberty. 

He set sail on the 19th of May, 1798. On the 8th of June he 
got sight of Malta, and was joined by Desaix, with the squadron 
from Civita Vecchia. On the 10th he commenced his attack ; 
and on the 12th Malta was given up tohim. He proceeded from 
thence on the 19th ; disembarked at Alexandria on the 2d of July ; 
captured and pillaged that town ; set off for Cairo on the 7th, and 
entered it on the 22d, after losing numbers of men from fatigue, 
and not a few from the fire of the enemy. He had probably anti- 
cipated greater difficulties than he encountered, thus far, in his mi- 
litary operations; but he certainly had not foreseen the total de- 
struction of his fleet by Lord Nelson ; and it may perhaps be true, 
that his expedition into Syria, in February 1799, was undertaken, 
chiefly, because he was annoyed by the monotony and inactivity of 
the life to which he was reduced in his insulated pachalic of Cairo. 
Having taken El Arish and Jaffa, and murdered in cold blood the 
garrison of the latter, he arrived with his of 16,000 picked 
men before St. Jean d’Acre on the 19th of ; but being un- 
expectedly disconcerted in all his attacks by the talents and gal- 
lantry of Sir Sidney Smith, was, on the 20th of May, compelled 
to raise the siege, and to retreat through the desert ; leading back to 
Egypt, from this crusade, not quite one half of the force which he 
had carried to the attack. His situation now became rather embar- 
rassing. His troops had murmured; and he had little prospect of 
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regaining their attachment by any fresh victory. He had reason to 
believe that his presence in France was much wanted, but the pas- 
sage from Egypt'was by no means free from danger. Fortune, 
however, again favoured him, by bringing to Aboukir a Tarkish 
army, which he defeated on the 25th of July ; and by keeping out 
of the course of his vessel the numerous English cruizers by whom 
he was likely to have been intercepted. He embarked at Alexan- 
dria on the 23d of August, and having first steered to Ajaccio, 
continued his voyage towards Fréjus, near which, on the 8th of 
October, he was landed on the beach. 

‘The auspicious moment to which he had so long looked for- 
ward, was now arrived. The Directory, at all times the objects 
of detestation, were now become the objects of universal contempt. 
They even appeared to’ be conscious of their own imbecility. 
Some change in the government was become absolutely necessary, 
and it was plain that the executive power of the state must be 
transferred from 2 college of equal members to a single chief. On 
the other hand, it was impossible that any individual should unite 
the suffrages of all the parties in the country. It was therefore re- 
quisite that this, like the precedmg changes, should be effected by 
means of a conspiracy, and this conspiracy had been organized, 
during Buonaparte’s absence in Egypt, by his brother Lucien, who 
had chosen a8 his associates a few of the ablest of the Jacobins, the 
only faction from which any serious opposition could be expected. 
The Abbé Sieyes, ever fertile in plans of government, had prepared 
one for the’octasion, and the 8th of November, 1799, (the 18th 
Brumaire of the republican calendar,) was fixed for the execution of 
a plot, the dangers of which were foreseen, and guarded against by 
every possible precaution. Yet it seems that the ultimate success 
of ‘the enterprize was wholly owing to the mtrepidity of Lucien, 
who, arrayed in his robes, rushed out of the council, harangued 
the wavering ‘grenadiers, and ordered them to follow him into the 
refractory assetnbly of which he was the legitimate president, whilst 
his'brother Napoleon, put to flight by the terrorists, and con- 
founded by the novelty of the scene, was incapable of making any 
exertion. The remainder of that, and the whole of the succeeding 
day, were employed in procuring the acquiescence of those persons 
whose protracted opposition to the new revolution might’ have 
“proved formidable ; and on the 1/th of November, Buonaparte, 
under the title of First Consul, became the real monarch of 
France. 

Tt is not necessary, for our present purpose, to pursue ‘this little 
sketch any farther, because we shall probably have frequent occa- 
sion to revert to the subject; we shall therefore now give a few 
extracts from the volume before us, taking the liberty, however, 
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when we think it expedient, to condense and arrange under one 
head, passages selected from different parts of the work.—The 
followmg character is thus compiled : 


* Buonaparte has been much misrepresented by the injustice of his 
enemies, and by the ridiculous enthusiasm of his friends. He is fond 
of study ; his mind is intelligent, and his memory retentive. He is an 
extraordinary physiognomist. He writes his language correctly, and 
speaks it without affectation. He possesses just that degree of personal 
courage which it, is dishonourablée to want, and which his interest re- 
quires. He has not that brilliant intrepidity of General Lannes, which 
used to communicate itself to his columns of grenadiers, and precipi- 
tate them into the full torrent of the enemy’s fire; but though nature 
has refused to him this instinctivé'quality, she has made him amends 
by the rare talent of selecting and of moulding to his purpose, the men 
who are most capable of carrying into execution his vast conceptions. 
His chief merit is not his military skill, though no man is superior to 
him in’ the art of combining all the dispositions preparatory to a battle: 
his grand secret is his knowledge of the! human heart. The field of 
action is not his proper element; it is the sagacity with which he de- 
tects, and profits by the lurking meanness of an enemy; and the dis- 
cernment with which he discovers amongst his own followers, and re- 
wards, either by honours or by wealth, the fittest instruments for his 
ie yen which render him formidable. ‘Independently of these ta- 
ents, the principal causes of his success may be comprehended in ‘two 
words ;—“ numbers and temerity.” It is not without reason that the 
Institute thought fit to class him in the section of mechanics, because, 
on every occasion, he has endeayoured to assemble, and to direct against 
the point of attack, a mass of power superior to that which was op- 
posed to him. He places at the heads of his columns those officers on 
whose desperate audacity he can perfectly rely, and whose example 
cannot fail to animate the troops, Of such men he has always a pro- 
vision. He often spends six hours in the review of a single regiment; 
carefully examines the colonels, the chiefs of battalions, and the <i 
tains ; and never fails to take notes of those, of whose spirit and intelli- 
gence he receives a favourable’ impression. The excellent conduct of 
his officers has often made amends for the deficient instruction of the 
troops, and sometimes for the mistakes of the general. 

* It has been said, that his military system is of his own creation ; 
but this is a mere chimera. He makes war.as all generals who had 
common sense have made war since the beginning of the world. It 
has excited some surprise that his armies are all well supplied, though 
unprovided with magazines: but ihe country which they occupy must 
be at their disposal ; and the soldier, when fed by the peasants on whom 
he is quartered, suffers less fatigue than when he is’ obliged ‘to attend 
at the delivery of his rations. It has also been said, that the French 
officers are not allowed any baggage. This, again, is.an error. A 
caisson is allotted, for this purpose, to every battalion. Nothing is 
done by enchantment. Every service is performed, indeed with cele- 
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rity, but that celerity is the result of method and regularity. All 
orders are transmitted from Buonaparte, through his aides-de-camp, to 
the marshals ; who cause them to be executed by their several generals 
of division, These, again, issue their instructions to the generals of 
brigade, and they to the colonels of regiments; each of these officers 
being personally responsible for that part of the execution which relates 
to his own department. Circumstances may require very rapid 
marches; and these are occasionally performed: but as it would be 
ridiculous to exact exertions disproportioned to the strength of men, the 
colonels are authorised to put in requisition all the means of transport- 
ing the weak or disabled soldiers. Sn during the most active pursuit 
of an enemy, the cavalry and voltigeurs are always supported by co- 
lumns of infantry, and no detachment is hazarded so far as to be com- 
pletely ittsulated. In an attack, the favourite mancuvre of Buona- 
parte, whenever the situation of the ground will permit, is to break 
through the centre of the enemy; but whatever may appear, after a 
careful survey of his position, to be his weakest point, that is opposed 
by superior numbers, who advance not in line, but in a close column 
of regiments or battalions, and these masses, which are very formi- 
dable,; seldom deploy, except for the purpose of resisting a charge of 
cavalry, and then only partially. In general, the modern military sys- 
tem of Frahce contains little, if any innovation, except in point of lan- 
guage; and is chiefly remarkable from its simplicity. The soldier re- 
ceives his orders from his own officer, who knows what is to be done; 
who ought to know the means of doing it, and who is responsible for 
the literal performance of his duty.’ 


The following anecdote respecting General Mack is too curious 
to be omitted. Buonaparte is made to say in his confession, 


(p. 69,) 


* My intrigues at the Court of Vienna were very useful to me. I 
had previously gained over General Mack, who was a prisoner at Dijon 
when I returned from Egypt. After the 18th Brumaire I caused him 
to be transferred to Paris. Our bargain was concluded by the present 
payment of a sum of money, and by the promise of a principality ia 

rtibus, to be conferred on him when I should have placed one of my 
jeutenants on the throne of my present father-in-law Francis. The 
easy but brilliant successes of my campaign were owing to the com- 
plaisance of my associate Mack ; because the capture of Ulm enabled 
- . gain the battle of Austerlitz, and to dictate the peace of Pres- 

rgh.” 

This anecdote, it is evident, is firmly believed by General Sar- 
razin; for he reverts to it in p. 273, when he is speaking in his 
own name, and says, that in relating it, 

* He only repeats the expressions of the officers of the staff of Gene- 
tal Jellachick, who was taken prisoner, together with his column, in 
the Voralberg. During the orgies which took place at Ulm after 
~Mack’s scandalous capitulation, the captors were so indiscreet as to 
. declare, 
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declare, in allusion to the passage of the Danube effected by the French 
troops many leagues in the rear of the Austrians, whose numerous de- 
tachments were constantly securing all the approaches to Ulm, that 
“ they had the permission of the generals to maneuvre upon hig 
heels.”—It is therefore believed in France, that his escape from Paris, 
at a moment when his exchange was assured, and without doubt known 
to him, was an effect of the refined policy of Napoleon, contrived for 
the purpose of inducing the Court of Vienna to confide in the plans 
suggested to them by Mack, &c.’ 


Then follow a variety of military reasons to shew that the choice 
of such a position as Ulm, under Mack's circumstances, could only 
be explained by attributing to him a — of ignorance utter! 
inconsistent with his able writings on military subjects, or by ade 
mitting the corrupt motives which France and all Europe have 
imputed to him. We have not the means of estimating the degree 
of credit due to this anecdote. ‘That Buonaparte d really 
have told it would obviously be no assurance of its truth :—-still less 
can it be established by the report, avowedly fictitious, of such a 
narrative in the mouth of Buonaparte. Its authenticity therefore 
rests solely on General Sarrazin’s belief of it; and on that of the 
officers of the French army who garrigoned Ulm, after ‘ Mack’s 
scandalous capitulation ; for we presume General Sarrazin can 
hardly intend to insinuate that when ‘ the captors indiscreetly 
declared’ that ‘ they had the permission,’ &c. they were declaring 
that which had been actually confided to them. A pi of 
treachery negotiated between Mack and Buonaparte wid hardly 
be communicated by the latter to his whole staff. Such a commu- 
nication, if it had been made, would rather suggest a suspicion 
that Buonaparte had some reason for wishing to impute treachery 
to Mack, than induce us to rely on the reality of the transaction. 

In fact, we know nothing to which there is a greater proneness 
in the present day, than to the solving of every unexpected occur- 
rence by some hidden and mysterious motive. [n all operations of 
war, one or other of the two contending parties must gain the ad- 
vantage ; and that advantage is to be gained, and is generally to be 
accounted for, by skill, by presence of mind, or by perseverance 
on one side,—by the want of those qualities on the other side,— 
or by good luck, which goes for more in human affairs than is 
often fairly set down to its account. We confess ourselves in- 
clined to believe that the occasions in which deliberate treachery 
has been called in to aid the operations of these natural and effici- 
ent causes are much fewer than is generally supposed ; and that the 
sudden and apparently unaccountable failure, m men of high and 
deserved reputation, of some one of the qualities necessary to con- 
duct great enterprizes to a favourable result, is of much more fre- 
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quent occurrence than the pride of human understanding is willing 
toallow. We believe that many ; , 


‘ Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise,’ 


must be admitted into the calculation of chances, military and poli- 
tical; and that there are many ovetsights of those who are habi- 
tually most circumspect, many blunders of those who are charac- 
teristically most prudent, and many hesitations of those who are 
constitutionally most daring, which canidour itself might be led has- 
tily to attribute toa corruption of their integrity, but which had 
nevertheless no other origin than a temporary disturbance of their 
faculties: we are, ia short, rather more disposed in this as in other 
instances,, to suspect that Mack (according to the homely but signi- 
ficant phrase) had Jost Ais head, than that he had bargamed away 
his honour or his conscience. 

We must admit, that it is perfectly natural for General Sarrazin 
to inclive to the other alternative. He is. himself a living: instance 
of the possibility of a geueral officer passing into the service of an 
enemy ; and, if we are to give implicit credit to his own assertion, 
that he did not take this step till he was assured of a more advanta- 
geous condition in this couutry than he had enjoyed in France, (see 

reface, pp. vi, vil,) we must not quarrel with hum for suspecting the 
operation of those motives in others, which he acknowledges to 
have influenced his.own conduct. But in proportion to Geueral 
Sarrazin’s peculiar aptitude to give credit to. such transactions, 
must be our caution in receiving them as true upon the authority of 
his belief, unsupported by other evidence, 

This caution will not appear the less necessary, when we obserye 
in a farther part of his work, the capacity as well as the readiness 
of this faculty in the General:, when, in p, 151, we find him con- 
vinced, that the Emperor of Austria had stipulated before hand to 
Sight, and to Lose the battle of Wagram ; and to sacrifice to a 
mere punctilio. of Buonaparte the lives of many thousands of his 
bravest soldiers, and most faithful subjects. 

* Fora time,’ General Sarrazin admits—he refused to believe the 
story: he only yielded at length to ‘a mass of the most unexception- 
able testimony.’ If even General Sarrazin could not at once give cre- 
dit to a tale so moustrously improbable, he must pardon us for con- 
tinuing to withhold our belief. from it ;—at least tll some part of 
that ‘ mass of testimony’ for the existence of which we have at pre- 
sent his word, shall be actually laid before us. It is a received rule, 
that in proportion as a charge js atrocious, the evidence must be con-, 
vincing : aud it will not escape the most inattentive observer, that Ge- 
veral Sarrazin’s assurance that he bas ‘ unexceptionable testimony,’ is 
still to us General Sarazin’s assurance on/y. If de non apparentibus 
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§ de non existentibus eadem est ratio, if evidence not produced is 
the same as no evidence at all, in matters of light moment, how 
much moye so in a question where the character of a sovereign and 
the allegiance of a whole people are concerned ? ¥ 

We proceed, however, to extract the narrative of this most re- 
volting and unheard-of atrocity. ‘The recital is put into the mouth 
of Berthier, and begins (p. 149) with an account of the second day’s 
battle of Essling:: 


* On the 22d of May, at day-break, our army rushed on the enemy’s 
columns. The Archduke received us with firmness, repulsed us, ‘and 
pursued us at the point of the sword, as far as our lines, of which the 
right was at Essling, and our left at Aspern. Our rear was closed by 
the Danube. Our troops were faint with fatigue. Our loss, which 
amounted to about 9,000 killed, and 22,000 wounded, will convey a 
general idea of this bloody engagement, which had now lasted two 
days. During the 22d, from noon till six in the evening, Buonaparte 
appeared more dead than alive. He was behind a tree, at some dis- 
tance from the téte-de-pont, which was yet unfinished, He expected 
that the enemy, by means of a vigorous attack on Essling, would com- 
pel all our troops who were on the left of the Danube, to lay down 
their arms. When the fire of the enemy ceased, he turned to me with 
asmile, and said, “ We are saved. I will.never again make an attack 
but with my large masses. My cousin has given me a good lesson, 
which 1 hope tu repay him with interest, Remember that, if we now 
retire, it is only that we may take a longer leap” I pretended, ac- 
cording to, my custom, to purticipate in bis hopes, though internally 
convinced, that the obstacles in our way were such as we could not 
force. When he became more calm, | ventured some remarks on the 
state of the Austrian army, which was much improved. I represented 
to him the posture of our affairs in Spain, and in the Tyrol ; the dan- 
ger to be apprebended from the expedition which was then preparing 
in England; the languor with which the Prussians took part with us 
against Austria ; the very doubtful affection and loyalty of the Parisi- 
ans; and concluded by expressing my opinion, that the Emperor 
Francis was very desirous of peace; that the affair of the Marquis de 
Chasteller might furnish a good excuse for sounding his intentions ; that 
favourable terms ought to be offered to him ; and that after one victory 
on the left of the Danube, which he might permit us to gain, we should 
become the best friends in the world. Buonaparte replied, that the 
same idea had occurred to him on the day ofthe battle; that he not only 
intended to make peace with Francis, but even to become his son-in- 
law ; and he authorized me to take proper measures for the success of 
his projects. A: deputation was sent to Wolkersdorf, and the Emperor 
readily consented to every proposal but that of the conventional battle. 
Feeling himself the futher of ns subjects, he was unwilling to sacrifice 
the flower of his army, either with the view of satisfying the vanity of 
hisenemy, or with that of obtaining payment of his subsidy from Great 
Britain. Buonaparte, whose feelings were equally warm, though less 
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paternal, steadily refused any accommodation until he should have 
washed away the stain fixed on his reputation at Essling, by as much 
blood as was shed on the 2ist and 22d of May. A single fact will be 


sufficient to give an estimate of the carnage which took place on the: 


6th of July. Macdonald attacked, at noon, the centre of the Austrian 
army. At two o'clock he had lost 14,000, killed or wounded, out of 
18,000 with which he went into action. Our left wing, commanded 
by Massena, had taken flight. Davoust, indeed, had gained some 
ground ; because the reserve, commanded by Rosenberg, which sup- 
ported that wing of the Austrians, was not permitted to advance. It was 
necessary to execute the convention, without which the House of Lor- 
raine would have been driven from the throne. We should, indeed, 
have been compelled to repass the Danube; but, by means of the con- 
scription, Buonaparte must have been able, within a year or two, to 
realize his threats. For the purpose of saving the credit of the Arch- 
duke Charles, large detachments were sent off into Bohemia, and it 
was agreed that the Archduke John should remain, during two days, 
at Presburgh. In fact, he did not arrive on the field till four hours 
after the commencement of the retreat. The battle of Wagram cost 
the two armies not less than 50,000 men. Our loss, however, was 
greater than that of the enemy, in consequence of a mistake which oc- 
curred during a night attack on the village of Wagram, when two of 
our columns fired on each other, and suffered dreadfully on both sides. 
Upon the whole, the Austrians certainly fought better than we did on 
the 5th and 6th of July. Had it not been for our preliminary arrange- 
ments, we must have been crushed, and in spite of the good fortune 
and confidence of Buonaparte, I believe that we should have found it 
very difficult to make good our retreat to the banks of the Rhine. The 
Archduke Charies, faithfully conforming himself to the wishes of his 
brother, mace no opposition to our passage, though it was executed 
within a league of the left of his army. For form’s sake, he ought to 
have incommoded us, at least, by marching a few columns against us ; 
but such was the extent of his complaisance, that he suffered us to de- 
ploy without honouring us even bya single cannonade. | felt ashamed, 
and Buonaparte was evidently uneasy; fearing, with some reason, that 
the truth might be suspected ; in which case he would have lost the 
glory which he so much coveted, of having revenged the loss sustained 
at Essling.’ 

Our readers will probably be of opinion, that the united asse- 
verations of the whole French army, would be utterly insufficient to 
establish the truth of this most defamatory and incredible anecdote. 
Perhaps the astonishment excited in France by the marriage of 
Buonaparte, and by the apparent cordiality with which the whole 
Imperial family acquiesced in such a strange alliance, may have given 
currency, amongst the gossips of Paris, to such a silly and detestable 
fable; but we cannot suppress the disgust with which we turn from 
it, when presented by General Sarrazin, as a rational and plausible 
explanation of the conduct of the Austrian generals at the close of the 
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campaign of 1809. Nor is this the only remark which we have to 
make upon the publication by a person in General Sarrazin’s situa- 
tion the yr reweth erpran of a tale of which it is difficult to say whe- 
ther it be more disgraceful'to those of whom it is related, if true, or 
to those who give currency to it, if false. We have hinted at the 
effect which such a story, if circulated and believed in the Emperor 
of Austria’s dominions, must have upon the feelings of his subjects. 
It is true, we may be considered as at war with Austria: but Goeth 
lity like this was never permitted among nations imbued with any 

t sense of civilization; and if Buonaparte has, by commencing, 
justified the transgression of the limits by which the asperities of 
war have hitherto been bounded, he has justified them with respect 
to himself only, and not with respect to other nations unwillingly our 
enemies and his allies. General Sarrazin, as he himself informs us, 
is in the pay of our government ;—for what services, he does not spe- 
cify; nor is it fit that he should : but at least let not Buonaparte 
have to say to the Emperor of Austria, that it is for relating such 
anecdotes as this. A foreigner paid by a government owes some 
decent observance to what may be the interest and what must be the 
wish of that government: he is not at liberty, under the cloak of 
the protection which he reccives from it, to exasperate the ani- 
mosities of war by imputations upon other governments, calculated 
to excite against them the moral feelings of mankind; and such as ~ 
no one has a right to repeat, who is not prepared to prove them. 

We do not doubt that General Sarrazin is what he represents 
himself to be : but if a person had been employed by Buonaparte 
to disseminate discontent in Austria, and to widen and make irre- 
concileable the breach between that country and Great Britain, 
what more effectual course could he have taken than to send here 
one of his Generals, who, under the disguise of hostility to him- 
self, should obtain the apparent sanction of the British government 
to a calumny against the Emperor of Austria so outrageous to all 
candid belief, and at the same time so impossible to be disproved, 
as the conventional defeat of Wagram? For the rest, we are dis- 
posed to believe, that the description of the two battles, which 
the author professes to have received from eye-witnesses, are truly 
and fairly stated. 

We will not venture on any farther quotations,* because we are 





* The following from p. 215 shews that the new Empress bas some turn for 
humour, the operation of which upon the gloomy and acrid temper of her imperial spouse 
must be, at times, singularly amusing. During Buonaparte’s late tour through the Belgic 
provinces, Maria would not allow him a moment's rest, till he had consented to 
bestow the cross of the ion of Honour on the Mayor of a small town between Mons 
and Brussels, who hed the following inscription on a triumphal arch of turf 
erected on the high road ; 

* En épousant Marie Louise 
Napoléon n’a pas fait une sottiee.’ 
afraid 
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afraid that the patience of many readers is already nearly ex- 
hausted, and are conscious that those who would feel interested in 
General Sarrazin’s military criticisms, will derive more amusement. 
from the original work than from our translations. We shall only 
add a very few general remarks on that delineation of Buonapaste’s 
character which is exhibited in the work before us. 

From the title which that, work bears, we had expected to find 
in it much sarcasm and ridicule, with very little of sober or rational 
criticism ; but we have closed the volume with the impression that 
General Sarrazin has endeavoured to describe, and has described, 
without disparagement, the object of his avowed hostility. It seems 
to us, indeed, that he is actuated by some prejudices of which 
he is himself unconscious, when he represents Kleber as superior in 
military skill, and Soult as nearly equal, tothe commander with whom 
Moreau alone has hitherto been put in competition; but the cor- 
rectness of this statement is unimportant, since he candidly ascribes 
to Napoleon those powers of the mind, which have given bim an 
seein over all his rivals, and which are even more essential 
in the conduct of war than the most perfect knowledge of tactics, 
and the most unerring application of its principles. ‘hat Buona- 
parte’s plans of attack have occasionally been ill-combimed; that, 
through his own fault, he has on some great occasions been baffled 
and defeated ; that he was so at Eylau and at Essling; and that he 
narrowly escaped destruction at. Marengo and at Wagram, can 
scarcely be denied: but, unbending under the pressure of defeat, 
he has always preserved the confidence of his army ; has continued 
to intumidate the victors, until he has again collected the means of 
repairing his disaster ; and has ultimately triumphed, because, in 
directing great bodies of men, it is of no less, importance to com- 
mand their passions, and to stimulate their exertions, than to ap- 
portion the power of the attacking mass to the strength of the op- 
posing obstacle. 

This is, we say, the impression under which we have risen from 
the perusal of a book, the avowed and dictating spirit of which, was 
personal enmity to Buonaparte, 

Nor do we mean toinfer from this effect, (different certainly from 
that which we anticipated,) that General Sarrazin is not sincere: in 
his hatred, or that he has not transfused.into his work the senti- 
ments with which he is animated against his late sovereign and com- 
mander. ‘The impartial detail of Buonaparte’s multiplied crimes 
and cruelties, the faithful delineation of the most odious parts of 
his character and manners, are, we think, sufficient guarantees of 
the intention with which the book has been published. 

Neither do we object to the exhibition of the military and politi- 
cal talents of our enemy, in the strong light in which we think 
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(whether intentionally or not) they are exhibited by General Sarra- 
zin. It is good to see Buonaparte exactly as he is; it is good to 
gather from a correct representation of what he can do, as well as 
of what he wishes.and what he dares, fresh incitement, not to en- 
mity, which is a motive and not a mean, but to that patience under 
difficulty, and that perseverance in exertion, without which mere 
enmity would evaporate in menace or complaint, ‘ and lose the 
name of action.” From whatever feeling, or with whatever view 
Buonaparte is presented to us such as General Sarrazin describes 
him, it is usefl to contemplate the bright as well as the dark 
side of his character; his genius as well as the passions by which 
it is perverted ; his energy, as well as the euds to which it is 
abused. 

The time is. fortunately come when such a contemplation is no 
longer hazardous; when we can look upon his most splendid 
achievements without danger that admiration shall subside into fear. 
The period of fascination happily is past. The light of our own 
triumphs in the field enables us to bear without shrinking the full 
blaze of his military glory. It has perhaps been too much the 
fashion in political controversy, and it has given apparent advan- 
tage in argument to the opposers of the war, that the crimes of Buo- 
naparte have been constantly brought forward in conjunction with 
his projects and with his power, to reconcile us to privatious insepa- 
rable from a state of exertion such as we now maintain, and to ani- 
mate us to a continuance ef the contest. We do not blame the 
production of such topics. We have ourselves employed them, 
and shall, no doubt, employ them again, It is unayoidable in dis- 
cussions of the conduct of the enemy, that we should mix the acts 
of the man with those of the warrior, and present to ourselves 
in one view, the qualities for which he is to be detested as well as 
those for which he is to be opposed. We say only, and say it as 
matter of self-congratulation, that in the present state and temper 
of the public mind, we could freely consent to give up all topics 
of inflammation, to admit to our opponents in argument that we 
are at war with the power, and not with the moral natare of Buo- 
naparte, and yet should feel assured that upon the most dispassionate 
examination of the extent of that power, the calm judgment of the 
country would be for the necessity of continuing the war, and its 
confidence unshaken as to our ability to maintain it. It is enough 
that he is bent upon the conquest of this kingdom, and that he is 
indefatigable in his attempts to accomplish it. _ It is true that in 
addition to this he has in him all that can be depicted or imagined 
to make him odious in the moral estimation of mankind. But we 
can now afford to leave out of our contemplation this latter view of 
his character, and it is wise occasionally to dg so, So far from the 
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argument losing any thing by being placed in this single point of 
view, we rather think that it gains in force as much as in simplicity. 
The appeals to our feelings against the atrocities of the sedhividiaal 
might seem to imply that if he were not guilty of them, there would 
be no justifiable cause for opposing him. But we oppose him not 
only for what he is, but for what we are, and are determined to be; 
not because he is an odious tyrant, but because we are an indepen- 
dent nation; not from detestation of him asa conqueror, but from 
our determination not to be conquered. If he were a Titus or an 
Antonine; if instead of exceeding in ferocity the barbarian con- 
querors, the scourges of the human race, he were gifted with the 
endowments of all those heroes who enslaved, only to reclaim and 
polish nations ;—if instead of degrading the character of ambition 
by avarice and cruelty, by unsparing extortion and mean revenge, 
he were an Alexander in generosity, and in clemency a Cesar,— 
still should we not suffer to be relaxed, by the contemplation of 
his virtues, that resolute resistance, whicli his vices are not wanted 
to sustain; still would it be no less our duty to ourselves and our 
posterity to use all legitimate means, to extaust all practicable ef- 
forts for turning his attempts against the independence of our coun- 
try, to his own confusion and destruction. 

Examining then, calmly and dispassionately, (with the aid of 
General Sarrazin,) the wiilitary means of Buonaparte, we see that 
he has the direction of an armed force to which no state in Eu- 
rope can produce a counterpoise ; and it is not from General Sarra- 
zin’s opinions, which may very probably be founded on prejudice, 
but from information which he incidentally affords, that we derive a 
consolatory hope as to the ultimate issue of the present struggle. If 
we may believe that the regular organization of the French armies 
was, in fact, very little injured by the revolution ; and that their un- 
exampled victoriés, when not owing to the folly or corruption of the 
enemy, have been the result of thei? superior numbers and audacity, 
aided by severe discipline; it may perhaps be doubted whether the 
real energy of France has not lately been diminished, by moral 
causes, in nearly the same proportion as her extent and physical 
power have been augmented. 

During all the various changes of the republic, the whole 
strength of the country was applicable to military purposes; be- 
cause, though the ruling factions usually supported their usurpa- 
tion, as Buonaparte has since done, by means of violence, the m- 
struments of that violence were a rabble, and not a regular armed 
force. The present tyranny requires aud employs an army of po- 
lice far more numerous, and infinitely more oppressive than the 
army of war; and has extended, beyond all bounds, that abusive 
system of which Louis XVI is said to have often complained, as 
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compelling him to maintain the troops who were available against 
his foreign enemies, by means of a much larger body available only 
against his own subjects. It is true that the conscription, which, 
durimg the republic, was confined to France alone, is now in- 
flicted on the population of a most extensive tract of conquered 
territory; but the numerical advantages thus obtained will proba- 
bly be found to be fallacious, whenever the vicissitudes of war 
shall afford to these reluctant conscripts an opportunity of desert- 
ing to the enemy. 

The French had been rendered, by the circumstances of their re- 
volution, a military nation; and, whilst the republic continued to 
exist, were daily becoming more so from habit and from inclina- 
tion. Carnot, Pichegru, Moreau, and other chiefs of the moderate 
party, were, like Buonaparte, Bernadotte, Augereau, &c. military 
characters; and a country where such men possessed the principal 
influence, was not likely to subside, from its long and violent fer- 
ment, into a state of permanent tranquillity and inaction. ‘The ag- 
grandizement of their empire, so flattering to the national vanity, 
tended to reconcile the republicans to a state of war, not ouly 
when they thought it unjust, but even when they feared, from its 
duration, the subversion of their liberties. ‘The war is now con- 
sidered, not less in France than elsewhere, as a devouring evil in- 
flicted on the country for the sole gratification of au arrogant and 
odious individual. 

The present master of the French, though he has engrossed the 
whole power of the nation, certainly is not, like the nation, imperish- 
able: and this, at least, is one imyportant benefit derived to the world 
fram his success. Since his elevation, he has removed, and must 
continue to remove or to depress, all the rivals whose talents have 
rendered or may sender them too conspicuous, We much doubt 
whether he will be inclined to entrust to his friends and creatures, 
such ap extent of command as may be likely to awaken in them the 
latent seeds of ambition. If he is not so uxorious as the Parisians 
represent him to be, nor so much engrossed by parental affection 
_ a8 to divest himself of that craving ambition by which he has hi- 

therto been actuated, or to subdue that constitutional restlessness 
which seems to have imposed upon him a life of unceasing exer- 
tion; it does at least appear that from some cause or other he is less 
anxious than heretofore for personal opportunities of acquiring 
plunder or glory. What is yet more important, the nations against 
whom his future efforts may be directed, must have learned, from 
experience, the safest and most certain means of resistance. We 
trust that they will practise them: and that, to whatever quarter he 
may hereafter turn his arms, he will be doomed to wage an obscure 
and harassing warfare, in which his well-disciplined columns will be 
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consumed, not’so much by the shock of opposing legions, as by a 
protracted struggle with fatigue and famine and disease ; auxiliaries, 
to which Spain is already indebted for a partial liberation from his 
tyranny, and through which we confidently believe that, even if all 
other more active means of resistance should fail, she would ulti- 
mately achieve her complete independence. 


Art. III. A Treatise of the Ecclesiastical Architecture of Eng- 
land during, the Middle Ages, with ten illustrative Plates. By 
the Rev. John Milner, D..D., F.S.A.&c. Ed. 8vo. Lon- 
don, Taylor. 1811. 


NE of the most striking symptoms of the increasing curiosity 
and intelligence that mark the presént generation, is the at- 
tention paid to those noble specimens of church architecture, which, 
after many revolutions in taste and religion, yet remain m Eng- 
land. It is now little more than forty years sirice they ceased to 
be regarded with inattention or contempt. Evelyn, from his pre- 
dilection for the arts of Italy, and Wren, perhaps from professional 
prejudices, decried the noblest remains of ‘the middle ages, as 
barbarous and disproportioued, constructed on ‘tio’ principle, and 
monuments alone of blind zeal, and useléss perseverance. ‘The 
errors of these respectable men are properly yet temperately exposed 
by Dr. Milner in the work before us: but to the names of Wren 
and Evelyn we must add, with concern, one of elder and more ve- 
nerable fame, who has escaped his notice—the accomplished Sir 
Henry Wotton. 

* As for those arches,’ says this excellent judge of Greek and Ro- 
man architecture, ‘which our artizans call of the third and fourth point, 
and the Tuscan writers de terzo e de quarto accuto, because they al- 
ways concyrre in an acute angle, and do spring fronv division of the dia- 
meter into three, four, or more parts at pleasure; I/say, such as these, 
both for the natural imbecillity of the sharp angle itself, and ikewise for 


their very unconliness, Ought to be exiled from judicious eyes and left to , 


their first inventors, the Gothes and Lumbards, amongst other reliqucs 
of that barbarous age.’ 

So thought, on this interesting subject, an Englishman by birth, 
but an Italian by habit and inclmation, And so has it come to 
pass from that day to the present: for scarcely any traveller has re- 
mained long in Italy without contracting some prejudice against the 
Tramontane architecture of his native country. It is, however, no 
happy effect of travelling to reudera man disgusted for life with ob- 
jects which, on his returv, he must daily behold; and after every con- 
cession to the pure architecture of classical antiquity, no impartial 
judge will maintain it to be so exclusively beautiful as that no — 
charms 
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charms can possibly be struck out on different and independent prin- 
ciples. The Italian school, however, had its day, and a disastrous 
day it might have been for the remains of ancient English architec- 
wre, had not the exertion and expense which its system required 
either surpassed the means, or alarmed the indolence of the cathe- 
dral clergy, during the century which succeeded the Restoration. It 
may be attributed, we fear, to the poverty as much as to the selfish- 
ness of provincial chapters, that the spirit of innovation did not ex- 
tend beyond the capital, where, to speak the truth, except perhaps in 
the destruction of old St. Paul’s, it was allowably atid usefally 
exerted ¢ for where the original building is actually destroyed, the 
restoration may, nay must be made on other principles; and the ar- 
chitect is fairly left to his own taste and judgment. 

Meanwhile our dignitaries slumbered in their stalls with little 
curiosity to inquire whether the columns which surrounded them 
were the work of Norman or of English artists ; whether a circular 
arch denoted the eleventh century, or a lancet window the twelfth. 
To this apathy, however, we are deeply mdebted ; for after all, they 


-took care that the buildings should not fall to the ground: if they had 


done more, they would have probably done worse. It was a poet, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, before the gloom of puri- 
tanism had extinguished the light of native taste within him, who first 
proclaimed his love of ‘ the high embowed roof ;’ and it was reserved 
for two kindred spirits of our earlier days to hold up the torch of 
their own inspiration to the beauties of ecclesiastical architecture in 
their own country. 

Since the time of Gray and Warton, for to those gifted men we 
allude, the ideas which they suggested, and the principles which 
they laid down, have been expanded and even improved by many in- 
ferior writers. By Dr. Milner, whom (on this subject) we scarcely 
include in that number, they have been brought as nearly to perfec- 
tion as a matter not admitting of absolute demonstration, wil! admit. 
Though no poet, he is a man of genius, and struck moreover with 
a ray of inspiration from a source unknown to them—the peculiar 
spirit of the religion, for the ordinances of which these edifices 
were constructed. 

But the principal merit of Dr. Milner’s work is practical. 
To have shewn, as he has done, that from the early Saxon 
times to the seign of Henry VIII, every age was marked as 
much by a distinctive style of church architecture, as by idiomatic 
changes of language, or by progressive alterations in dress and 
domestic habits; to have shewn by what nice gradation and 
upon what scientific principles, successive changes in this most 
omamental and magnificent mode of building took place, is not 
merely to prove that-our ancestors were something better than 
barbarians ; 
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barbarians ; it is alse to warn the present depositaries of these 
precious remains not to turn barbarians themselves. This is 
an important and timely service;—for no sooner was the eye 
opened to the beauties of our ancient cathedrals, than the mere 
feeling of admiration began to be mistaken for taste, alteration for 
improvement, and whim for skill, la every pursuit which, from its 
nature, isincapable of being conducted on principles strictly philoso- 
phical, a kind of counter-science is always found to pursue the reality, 
as the shadow follows the substance. Like the physical shadow, 
too, it requires a certain degree of light to exhibit it. It never a 

pears in ages of total ignorance : it is the spurious produce of half- 
knowledge and conceit ; it flatters wealth ; it is fostered by profusion. 

In church architecture, the era of apathy and indolence was now 
at aneud, ‘The age of improvement began, and from that hour to 
the present, a mischievous and ever-active race of despoilers, (from 
the. botcher, who improves the ancient beauties of his parish 
chwceh into nakedness or deformity, to the scientific and tasteless 
follower of the Italian school, who walls up the side arches, de- 
stroys the light and shade, or by the addition of the lady chapel, 
ruins the perspective of a cathedral,) have been at work over 
the face of the whole kingdom, with the countenance of the 
great, and the applause of the vulgar. Meanwhile it is not 
easy to pronounce whether they have been more mischievously em- 
ployed in what they preserved or in. what they destroyed. We 
mourn, indeed, over the buried remnants of ancient art as over the 
grave of a friend; but to see them exposed and misplaced, the or- 
naments of one century, for example, piled without sense or dis- 
érimination on the characteristic and strongly marked foundations 
of another, and that perhaps a remote one, is to be condemned to 
behold the mangled limbs of ‘what once was beauty, once was 
grace,’ strewed upon the ground or hung around a wheel. To 
counteract this work of havoc, Dr. Milner has already lifted up his 
powerful voice :—he will not always, we trust, be unheard. 

The work, in its present shape, 1s partly didactic, and partly con- 
troversial. ‘The general plan will best be understood from the au- 
thor’s own words. And first with respect to the expansion of his 
system, already developed with so masterly a hand in the History of 

V inchester. 


‘ The following are the outlines of it: first, that the whole style of 
pointed architecture, with all its members and embellishments, such as 
cluster columns, converging groins, flying buttresses, tracery taberna- 
cles, crockets, finials, cusps, orbs, pinnacles, and spires grew by degrees 
out of the simple pointed arch, between the latter end of the twelfth 
and the early part of the fourteenth centuries. Secondly, that the 
peinted arch itself was discovered by observing the happy effect of these 
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intersecting semicircular arches, with which the architects of the latter 
end of the eleventh and the beginning of the twelfth centuries were ac- 
customed t6 ornament all their principal ecclesiastical edifices: and 
thirdly, that we are chiefly indebted for both these discoveries, that is 
to say, both for the rise and the progress of pointed architecture, to our 
own ancestors, the Anglo-Normans and the English.’ 


To this style of architecture, the application of the epithet 
‘ Gothic’ was either absurd or contumelious : if it implied a belief 
that the principles of it could be traced through our Saxon ances- 
tors to their progenitors, the Goths, it was absurd ; if it be meant 
to convey the idea of barbarism, as opposed to Greek or Roman, 
it was contumelious. But to proceed with Dr. Milner’s statement. 


‘ Not content with defending his former y are the author has gone 
a step beyond it in the present treatise. He has attempted to refute 
the common objection, that pointed architecture is destitute of orders, 
rules, and proportions. In opposition to this, he has maintained that 
there are thies orders of the pointed style, as distinct from each other, 
as are the orders of Grecian architecture, having their respective mem- 
bers, ornaments, and proportions, though the essential and characteristi- 
cal difference among them, consists in the degree of angle formed by the 
pointed arch. Hence he shews that there is hardly less barbarism in 
confounding these orders; as for example, by intermixing the obtuse 
angles of the third order with the acute angles of the first, in the manner 
that has sometimes been witnessed of late, than there was in uniting 
Grecian and pointed architecture together, as was so often done, one 
and two hundred years ago.’ 

Such is the general principle of this excellent little work, to 
which we have nothing to object but the use of the word Order, 
which, im Dr. Milner’s sense, is more extensive than in that of ar- 
chitects, who refer it to the ‘column, capital, and entablature 
alone; whereas, in his application of the word, it i the turn 
of the arch, besides embracing many subordinate marks and charac- 
ters of each period: ‘ manner,’ perhaps, or even ‘ wra’ would have’ 
— more exact. 

In proceeding to Dr. Milner’s accurate investigation of the 
three-pointed manners, a previous question arises,—-whence the 
origin of a more ancient style of church architecture in our island, 
which prevailed with no very characteristic change, from an early 

iod in the Saxon times, to the middle of the twelfth century ? 

the Saxons brought nothing better from their native forests 

the art of constructing huts and hovels, is now admitted. The 
specimens of Roman architecture, which yet remain in England, 
are i principal cities, lead to the irresistible 
conclusion that the British province contained little better; and 
semicircular, and possessing a rug- 
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ged symmetry which is not unpleasing, have never had a mould- 
ing. One exception only to this general fact is within our recol- 
lection, namely, the remains of a temple at Bath, which, from its 
debased and inelegant style, must have been built in a late period 
of the lower empire. ‘This, however, supposing it to have been 
entire, might have served for a model to the first Saxon artists ; 
but standing, as far as we know, alone, like other exceptions it 
proves the general rule. 

Architecture, however, and indeed magnificent architecture, the 
Saxons of our island had in the seventh century. Whence then 
to recur to our question, came the models, and the hands to execute 
them? Unquestionably from the common parent of religion and 
art—from Rome. ‘This fact, with respect to Wilfred, his asso- 
ciates, and followers, Dr. Milner has proved. He has shewn 
too, by a clear and perspicuous deduction, and by drawings from 
very ancient paintings, what was the simple primeval church of 
Italy, and in what manner the first idea of a nave and side ailes 
arose from the practice of walling up the exterior posticos of the 
old basilicz in order to conceal them from profane eyes. In the 
next place, from an interior view given by Dr. Milner of Old St. 
Peter’s, at Rome, from another of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, 
exhibited by Du Cange, in his Familie Byzantine ; and from a third of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre, at Jerusalem, the prevailing style 
from the time of Constantine to the period im question app®ars to 
have been a depraved species of Doric, in which, contrary to the 
genius of that order, the columns were elongated out of all pro- 
portion. Admitting, however, these and ober specimens of the 
same period in Italy , and perhaps in the eastern empire, to have 
been the first models of our Saxon architecture, we have still two 
difficulties, which we cannot solve to our own satisfaction. 

The first is this: admitting, as we have, that our first artists were 
brought from Italy, how comes it that the proportions ef our first 
Saxon columns are the very reverse of those which are supposed 
to have been their models, so that the circumference not unfre- 
quently exeeedsthe height of the shaft? Is it that these columns, 
being first used m crypts and undercrofts, were curtailed to that 
ungraceful proportion from necessity; and that when they were 
employed above the surface the same proportion was retained from 
want of taste? We are not quite satisfied with our own solution. 
Secondly ; m the foreign specimens of the architecture of the middle 
ages, we see no very decisive symptom of the peculiar enrichments, 


the chevron mouldings, the eagles’ sculls, basso relievos, &c. which’ 


the Saxons so much affected in their highly ornamented arches and 
door-ways. These, itis not impossible, may have been fantastic and 
degraded imitations of the chaste enrichments which belong to the 
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pure Dorie, such as the patera, metope, and triglyph. But neither 
on this point are we confident. 

Having disposed of the previous question, we now enter on 
the subject itself. Much has of late been learnedly and ingeni- 
ously said, on the time and country in which the arch, the greatest 
of all architectural improvements, was discovered. For ourselves, 
we have little doubt that the parent country was Greece ; and, as in 
other great discoveries, that the occasion was accident. ‘The par- 
tial fall of ati ‘heap of ruins frequently leaves behind a mass of ma- 
sonry suspended by an accidental keystone; and this position 
happening to strike the eye of a geometrician or an architect, 
would lead to an experiment, which could not but be successful, 
and which after it had once been adopted, would never be lost. 

For many ages, however, the arch contmued invariably semicir- 
cular ; a construction which strength and symmetry ap to 
dictate. But in the twelfth century, a sudden and general deviation 
from this original principle appeared in England, and the arch be- 
gan to be constructed of the segment of two circles meeting ma 
point. To account for this phenomenon, various hypotheses have 
been resorted to, of which the simplest as well as the most satis- 
factory is that of Dr. Milner. There are few persons who have 
not had opportunities of observing on the facades of our Saxon 
and early Norman churches, and not unfrequently it the interior 
of such buildings, whole lines of false arches mterlaced with each 
other, so as to form, at every point of intersection, an outline re- 
sembling the head of a lancet, undesigned, it is prolable, by the 
original architect, but setzed upon by some succeeding observer 
as a novelty anda beauty at once. Servile imitation from age to age 
is irksome; and the first who had been struck by an effect waraly 
casual, would aspire to the merit of a discoverer, and sink in oblivion 
the source of his idea. Hence the origin, and hence too the obscu- 
rity, which has hitherto hung over the origin of the lancet arch, in 
English architecture. English architecture ! mterposes Mr. Whit- 
tington, a young and ingenious rival-of our author, who, we are sorry 
to say, is now no more—English architecture! The pomted arch ori- 
ginated neither in’ England nor in France, but in the east. And 
hereupon issue is joined. The jury, however, without much he- 
sitation, decides it not to be oriental; but reserves the question 
whether English or not: The truth is, that with respect to the 
principal question, whether the pointed arch had its origin in the 
east or west, Mr. Whittington either asserts without proof, or his 
instances are uncertain ; or, if approaching to certainty, are of a 
lower.era.. With regard to the collateral inquiry, were it not 
from a patriotic jealousy, we should deem it as trifling as it is ob- 
scure, In England and in France, considered as distinct from 
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‘Normandy, the first appearances of the new manner are contem- 
porary. Normandy, as a fief of both countries, served to connect 
both. Arts and manners were nearly the same in all the three; 
and were it not for the feeling already expressed, we might possi- 
bly hint that as not more than fifty years had elapsed since the 
great Norman ecclesiastics are allowed to have introduced an im- 
proved style of building into England, it is not improbable, when 
the genius and accomplishments of that people (in the twelfth cen- 
tury) are considered, that the knowledge of the lancet arch might 
have travelled to our own country in the same direction. 

_ Passing over the amusing dream of Bishop Warburton, that the first 
conception of clustered columns was formed by avenues of aged trees 
intertwining their branches above, we are next introduced to Mr. 
Smirke, who lately undertook to point out in Italy much earlier spe- 
cimens of the pointed style than our northern climates afford. By 
the penetration, however, of Sir Henry Englefield and our author, it 
has been discovered that these appearances, such as crocketted pedi- 
ments and piunacles, had been engrafted at a much later period 
upon works of the middle of the twelfth century. Mr. Smirke’s 
specimens, therefore, conclude either too much or nothing; for by 
this argument it were easy to prove many light and elegant pinna- 
cles which adorn the angles of our own Norman churches, to be 
themselves Norman; or the rich and fretted vaulting of the choir 
at Gloucester, to be contemporary with the ponderous columns 
which sustain it. The crude assertion of Mr. Payne Knight, that 
this style was a corruption of the sacred architecture of the 
Greeks and Romans* by a mixture of the Moorish Saracenesque, 
which is formed out of a combination of Egyptian, Persian, and 


Hindoo, wants the merit of airy and ingenious plausibility which . 


the reverie of Warburton possesses in a high degree. But the ex- 
travagances of Warburton were ever those of a man of genius; not 
quite so attainable as mere absurdity. 

The discovery of the pointed arch led, after no long interval, to 
other improvements in the art._ Of these the first seems to have 
been that of transforming the simple lancet head by means of two 
cusps, as they have been styled, into a trefoil; and of this we beg 
leave to. remind Dr, Miiner, that an earlier specimen than any 
which he has adduced, appears in Dugdale’s engraving of the tran- 
sept of old St. Paul’s, the work of Bishop Maurice... ‘The addition 


of two other cusps converted the head into a cinque foil: and four. 


cusps being afterwards introduced, an ceil de boeuf was produced, 
scarcely differing, except perhaps in compass and richness, from 





-* We should like to learn at Mr. Payne Knight's leisure, what was the sacred archi- 
tecture of the Greeks aud Romans, us distinct from their civil architecture. 
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those which are sometimes seen (as at Barfreston church, in Kent) 
on the tympana of pediments, apparently Saxon. Of the tall 
double light, with a small quater foil employed to fill up the inter- 
val between their heads, we know that there are specimens as early 
as the end of Henry II. Of the first order of pointed architecture, 
which immediately succeeded the plain lancet arch, distinguished by 
slender and numerous detached columns, by arches highly pointed, 
and by plain, but light and elegant groinings knit together at their 
intersection by carved keystones, the speci:nens, in our own island, 
men by Dr. Milner, are unquestionably prior to any which 

r. Whittington, with all his industry of research, has been able 
to exhibit. Of these the first is the choir of Canterbury, begun 
to be rebuilt about 1175, next to which followed Lincoln, 
after an interval of twenty years. After a similar interval suc- 
ceeded the east end of Winchester cathedral, then the south tran- 
sept of York cathedral, 1227, which nearly coincides with the 
foundation of Bishop Poore's cathedral, at Salisbury. But Mr. 
Whittington contends, not merely for the priority of this style 
in France, but for superiority mm the science of architecture, 
as it may be made out from specimens remaining in that country, 
and built at the same period. Accordingly he imstitutes a formal 
comparison between the contemporary cathedrals of Salisbury 
and Amiens, with what success we shall enable the reader to judge. 
—‘ The cathedral of Amiens materially differs in its architecture 
and interior arrangements from the contemporary sacred edifices 
of this country, which proves first, that a dissimilarity existed between 
the architecture of England and France in the very first age of the 
Gothic style ; and secondly, that this dissimilarity constitutes a 


‘ more advanced state, and a greater perfection in the French Go- 


thic.’ Again, ‘ My object is to shew, not that the French built 
churches im the thirteenth, like ours of the succeeding century ; but 
that they had added to the simple beauties of the former period 
many of the graces, which were not adopted by us till the latter.’ 
We omit Mr. Whittington’s specification of the points of re- 
semblance between the two rivals ; ‘ and come to their dissimila- 
rities—Ist, the disposition of the church of Amiens with the ailes 
to its transepts, its double ailes on each side the choir, together with 
its beautiful semicircular colonnade at the end’—where ‘ from the 
number of columns present in every point of view, an infinitely 
richer effect is produced than within avy of our churches of the same 
date.—2dly, the proportions, particularly its surprizing loftiness, ex- 
ceedingly dissim#ar.—Sdly, in the ornamental part, the chief diffe- 
fence exists; the west front exhibits the most gorgeous display 
of statuary.” Once more, ‘ It is well known that the long, narrow, 
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sharp-pointed window, generally decorated on the inside and out- 

side with small marble shafts, is employed all over Salisbury ca- 

thedral : these are often combined together, surmounted by a rose, 

and persons fond of tracing the progression of Gothic architecture 

are eager to point out, in these combmations, the outline of the more 

— and magnificent windows which were not adopted in the 
inglish churches till half a century afterwards. 

o far this ingenious, but partial writer. Now, on the con- 
trary, we venture to affirm, that no part of this argument 
proves that any general and striking dissimilarity existed at this 
period between the architecture of England and France, and 
still less, that any appearance about the cathedral of Amiens indi- 
cates ‘a more advanced state and greater perfection im the French 
Gothic.’ To say that of two contemporary buildings, the one is 
more spacious and lofty; that it is adorned with a greater profusion 
of statuary ; that its columns are more numerous, and therefore in 
their effect more striking, is indeed to say that this is a work of 

reater maguificence and expense : but while it can be proved, that 
m the more simple of the two structures, the columns and capitals 
are precisely similar in form to those of the other; that the general 
proportions, notwithstanding some individual shades of difference, 


are nearly the same ; that the same prevailing idea of lightness and ° 


airy grace directed the architects of both; im one word, that an 
identity of principles appears in each, we maintain that nothing is 

roved as to the comparative state of the art in the two countries, 
in which the specimens are found. One assertion indeed has been 
made by Mr. Whittington, which, if it could be proved, would 
compel us to concede the palm of superiority in the middle of the 
thirteenth century to the French architecture. It is that, in oppo- 
sition to the simple lights of Salisbury, spacious and magnificently 
ramified windows, such as those of Amiens, were not introduced 
into the English churches till half a century after. 

A Chapter House, we presume, if not a church, is at least an 
appendix to a church, and this point being granted, we confi- 
dently undertake to establish the proposition which Mr. Whittington 
has thought proper to deny. That the Chapter House of York, the 
windows of which are most richly and magnificently ramified, and 
of such extent, that, on all the open sides, they cover, like those of 
the fifteenth century, the whole space, excepting the buttresses,— 
that this astonishing building is of the very period now before us, 
may be proved as follows :—First, the columns, together with their 
capitals, precisely accord with those on the tomb of Archbishop 
Walter Gray, who died in 1254, after having governed the church 
of York little less than forty years. Secondly, over the door of the 
Chapter House is an episcopal figure, with a crosier, around -: 

¢ 
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the ensign of pastoral government, is twined a serpent, which appears 
to bite the bottom of it; an emblem, probably intended to repre- 
sent the calumnies which the prelate had endured in consequence 
of the strictness of his discipline. But this individual emblem is 
repeated on the tomb of Walter Gray already mentioned. These 
particulars combined amount to little less than a demonstration, that 
the Chapter House is his work. Now for the credit of English 
architecture, and to the utter subversion of Mr. Whittington’s hypo- 
thesis, it so happens that the windows of this gorgeous apartment 
are, at least, as highly wrought and ramified as those of the French 
cathedral, and are precisely in the style which he affirms not to 
have prevailed in England till half a century after. Nor is there 
any pretence for saying that these windows are later insertions. 

e have been the more circumstantial in this description, 
because Dr. Milner has unfortunately omitted to avail himself 
of so powerful a support to his system. By this induction, 
the chapter-house at York has been proved to be contempo- 
rary with the cathedral of Salisbury; yet, because it has the 
misfortune to be English, on Mr. Whittington’s hypothesis, it must at 
least be half a century later! So little can be inferred from greater 
or less degrees of magnificence in the constructica of two build- 
ings, when the elementary members of the architecture of each 
are the same. The next gradation, namely, that which took place 
between the architecture of Henry the Third’s reign and the earlier 
years of his son, might, perhaps, have been noted by Dr. Milner 
with greater precision. Tn order, therefore, to elucidate this part 
of the subject, and at the same time to correct the error of 
an author who rarely requires correction, Sir William Dugdale, 
we will select a specimen, which unhappily is now no more. 
The tower of old St. Paul’s, which had tall lancet windows, is 
known to have been built in 1221; and the work of enlargement 
and restoration gradually proceeded eastward. In 1240, we are 
assured by Dugdale that the new choir was consecrated. Yet 
in contradiction to his own statement, which seems to perplex 
him, he very ingeniously produces indulgences from several bishops 
for the carrying forward of that work more than thirty years after. 
Besides which, it is well known, that Henry de Lacy and Ralph 
de Baldock, who survived to the reign of Edward the Second, 
were benefactors to the ‘new work at the east end, which is no 
way distinguishable from the rest of the choir.” Now Dugdale’s 
embarrassment evidently arose from his having taken for granted 
that the choir was finished when in fact it was merely begun, and 
that the ceremony alluded to was a final and formal dedication; 
whereas it was only that species of benediction, (often indeed 
very magnificent,) which took place at the laying of the foun- 
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dation-stone, a period of no less than forty years from the com- 
pletion. Taking, therefore, this great and lamented work at a 
medium between the first and last of these dates, we have a per- 
fect specimen of English architecture in the earlier years of 
Edward the First. Here then the false arches of the dado are 
retained ; but instead of the single and slender columns of the 
former era, they are sustained on pillars more massy and slightly 
clustered, of which the capitals resemble a rose, while the 
cusped arch is surmounted by a sweep highly pointed ; of these the 
spandrils are filled with quater foils, and a rose appears be- 
neath. The triforia remain nearly the same as in the earlier 
period, but the windows have lost the side columns ; the mullions 
are angular, and the three lights of those in the north ailes sur- 
mounted by rich tracery. But now crockets and finials appear in 
rich profusion ; exhibiting a striking analogy betwevn the progress of 
architecture and vegetation: for, while on the pla: rianacles of 
Sarum, the angles are perfectly unadorned, and the finials have 
the appearance of vast and turgid buds, in this part of St. Paul’s, 
and in the course of forty years, rich crockets burst out like sprouts 
on every side, while the surmounting finial expanded itself like 
a free and waving head of colewort. On the whole, and we think 
with perfect justice, Dr. Milner considers the age af Edward the 
Third, as the acme of English architecture. In the next period, 
commencing with Edward the Fourth, an affectation of the gor- 
geous and fanciful plainly foretold that an era of second bar~ 
barism was at hand; and the pendent capitals which appear in the 
works of Sir inald de in at Windsor and Westminster, 
and in the chapel of Bishop Alcock, at Ely, are: tricks of art, 
which, if ever intended to excite any other feeling than surprize, 
have certainly failed. Yet even these, fantastic as they are, 


seem to have had their archetype in nature. ‘They were probably - 


suggested by the pendent stalactites of a cavern, and the effect is 
- so much the same in both, that we can scarcely walk beneath them 
without expecting a cold petrific drop to desceud upon our heads. 

Such are the outlines of this masterly little work; im reviewing 
which we have taken a liberty with which, we trust, neither the 
author nor the reader will be offended, namely, that of suggesting 
some opinions of our own. But in human opinions there is ‘ an 
incurable diversity ;’ and we must now be permitted to mention a 
few particulars in which we cannot wholly agree with Dr. Milner, 

And first, whereas our author assures us, p. 47, that the abbey 
church of St. Alban’s, as built under the direction of Lanfranc, was 
600 feet long, we must beg leave to prefer the statement of Malms- 
bury, who assigns to that prelate the work only of extending the 
church. ‘Abbatiam Sti. Albani in eum quo nunc est statum 
(Laufrancus) 
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(Lanfrancus) provexit.’ The correctness of this representation is 
roved by appearances in that most ancient and magnificent fabric 
th within and without. The nave has plainly been extended 
westward; but if the eastern part of it be not a remnant of the in- 
dividual church of the Saxon convent, as constructed in the reign 
of Edgar out of the bricks of Verolamium, the union of square 
pieces and round massy arches, affords no decisive symptom, even 
when confirmed by external evidence, of the genuine ante- Norman 
architecture. Secondly, the old choir at Canterbury (that of Lan- 
franc) was covered with a flat ceiling ornamentally painted, to 
which the corresponding note adds, ‘ This is the actual state of 
the grand abbatial church of St. Alban’s, and of other ancient 
churches.’ To us it appears beyond a doubt, that the ceiling of this 
church is a flat roof of the fifteenth century, with fluted intersecting 
ribs ; and that the inscription painted upon the pannels, is the com- 
mon black letter of the same era. Thirdly, the period at which Dr. 
Milner fixes the introduction of a truly Gothic and barbarous style, 
ought to have been rather more indefinite. ‘ The ruin,’ he says, 
‘was complete when Edward the Sixth mounted the throne in the 
sixteenth century. Then began a style, consisting of irregular and 
ill-executed Grecian members, with intermixed globes, triangles, 
frets, pyramids, obelisks, &c. as may be seen on a/l the ornamental 
tombs and other works executed in England, between the close of 
the reign of the last Henry and the early part of the reign of the 
first Charles, by whose taste and munificence, aided by the genius 
of Inigo Jones, true Grecian architecture was introduced into this 
island.’ p. 117. ‘The compliment to the unfortunate Charles, the 
elegant and judicious patron of all the fine arts, is highly proper ; 
but the foregoing propositions are exceptionable, inasmuch as 
some tombs, of a debased Grecian composition, are found in the 
earlier part of Henry the Eighth ; while others purely and strictly 
English, are met with in the reign of Mary. Of the former, the mo- 
nument of Dean Colet, who died in 1519, is an example: of the 
latter, the tomb of King, the first Bishop of Oxford, at Christ 
Church, 1556, and that of Chaucer, if indeed it were more than 
repaired by Brigham, in 1555. 
We have been detained on this enchanted ground till the review 
approaches in quantity of matter to the work reviewed. We now 
take leave of Dr. Milner, earnestly wishing that, while the cathe- 





‘ drals of Litchfield and Salisbury operate as a warning, his little 


volume may become a practical manual to every chapter in the 
kingdom. For the pleasure, the refreshment of spirits, (a sensation 
produced as much by the work as the subject,) with which we 
have perused it, he has our warmest thanks. Seasons of gratifica- 
tion, 
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tion, in a career like ours, occur seldom; and never continue long. 
They are like the few luminous and cheerful days of a dark 
and gloonry life. ‘ Exiguo gratoque fruaris tempore raptim.’ It 
is the calamity of the present era of literature, that the soundest 
information, the most valuable discoveries, are too frequently 
conveyed in a jargon abusively denominated English. While 
science is multiplied, we are losmg our mother tongue. Wearied 
and disgusted with toiling through more than one ponderous vo- 
lume, as good and as bad as those which we have described, we came 
prepared to enjoy, with all the zest arising from contrast, the 
rich and classical treat of a controversy between two such men 
as Dr. Milner and Mr, Whittington, conducted in the temper 
of gentlemen, and in a style of purity and precision attainable only 
by scholars. When subjects so elegant and entertaining descend 
into the hands of mere draftsmen, and engravers, we could readily 
pardon a style at once slovenly and ungrammatical, for the sake 
of the valuable information which they are often able to convey ; but 
these tradesmanlike faults are not, now a-days, those which demand 
forgiveness: on the contrary, praise is challenged for affectation 
which sickens, for tumour which provokes at once to anger and to 
laughter. Against such writers and such writings, as we love the 
good old style of our forefathers, we are compelled to make a 
stand. It is with language as with architecture ; gorgeousness pre- 
cedes affectation, and affectation is the parent of barbarism. In 
the hands of such artists, the English tongue is even now become an 
irregular and ill executed medley of Grecian and Roman members, 
* with intermixt and incongruous frets, triangles, pyramids, obelisks, 
and other absurd devices ;’ and it is for the authority of Dr. Milner, 
and such judges as Dr. Milner, to deliver us either from the one 
or the other. 








Art. IV. New Theory of the Tides. By Ross Cuthbert, Esq. 
Quebec printed; London reprinted. 8vo. pp. 20. 


WE are not induced to turn our attention to the subject of the 
tides, either by the intrinsic importance of this essay, or by 
the scientific reputation of the quarter of the globe in which it 


originated. But it happens to state, with tolerable precision, some 


objections to the received opinions respecting the tides, which 
have been advanced by former writers, and which are at present 
entertained by many persons, who appear in other respects to be 
well informed. We therefore willingly take the opportunity of en- 
deavouring to answer these objections, and to lay before our — 
suc 
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such an explanation of the true theory, as, we hope, will render it 
intelligible to some of those who have hitherto been at a loss to 
comprehend it. After having said that Mr. Cuthbert attempts to 
deduce from a supposed expansion of the sea, oveasioned by the 
daily variations of the solar heat, the phenomena of the tides, which, 
wherever they have been observed, have most indisputably main- 
tamed, for whole centuries, a lunar period, following, without the 
slightest deviation, the mean motion of the moon, it will scarcely 
be necessary‘to add another syllable, either in illustration or in con- 
futation of so extravagant an opmion; and we shall confine our- 
selves in great measure to the task of refuting the objections 
to the Newtonian theory, which are thus stated m our author's 
preface. f 


* Whatever in science has been sanctioned by Sir Isaac Newton should 
nen be privileged from inspection, and taken for true. But it often 
appens that human genius, weary as well as proud of success, will seek 
repose in arbitrary explanations of the phenomena it has found difficult 
to solve. The cause of the tides, seems in this way to have been ascribed 
chiefly to the moun’s attraction; evidently in consequence of an occa- 
sional, but very irregular, correspondence between its changes and the 
variations of the tides. [lowever, the moon and the tides have not the 
pretended coincidence of change; the experience of every month proves 
their disagreement; that high water sometimes takes place, even three 
hours after the time when the moon’s supposed disturbing force is 
greatest ; and low water within three hours of the same period, and even 
at the same time. The supposition that the gravity and viscidity of 
water prevents its promptly obeying the moon's force, would be well 
founded if the moon’s changes were sudden. But the moon's progress 
is slow; and, consequently, had the moon the disturbing force attributed 
to her, the changes in the waters which partly cover the globe would ne- 
cessarily be regular: high water would take place precisely when the 
moon’s force was greatest, and would steadily follow the moon in her 
progress. 

‘ Theory admits and requires, that the attraction of the moon, de- 
tached and distant as it is from the earth, is sufficient to controul, and 
therefore greater than, the various opposing forces, of Ist, gravity, 
whereby the particles of water are drawn and bound to the common 
centre of the globe, of which they form a part; 2dly, the attraction of 
cohesion, acting mutually on the particles in contact with each other. 

‘ It is further proves that the waters of the globe are raised in the 
region.immediately beneath the moon, and at the antipodes of that re- 
gion, at the same time; so that the moon attracts one side of the globe, 
and repels the other. 

* The sun and moon, in conjunction or opposition, are required to 
produce the same effect. Thus the sun and moon, acting together on 
the same radius, on the principle of attraction are supposed to disturb 
the waters of our globe, in the same way as when the sun is acting 
in exact opposition to the moon. 


° ‘The 
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‘ The moon’s attraction must be a tendency to approach the whole 
mass of our globe : but not to derange or disunite its parts. 

* Could the moon’s attraction disturb the waters of our globe, one 
wave or tide only, would perpetually follow the moon; and, instead of 
two high and two low tides, at each place, in twenty four hours, there 
would be but one tide during that time.’ 


Of these objections the most material seems to be, that, accord- 
ing to the Newtonian opinion, the moon must be supposed to re- 
- the waters on the remoter side of the earth, instead of attracting 
them. The next is, that the lunar attraction must be sufficient to 
overcome the forces of gravity and cohesion. The third, that the 
time of high water is frequently three, and sometimes six hours 
later than that of the moon’s passage over the meridian. 

The difficulty in conceiving the apparent repulsion of the waters 
on the romoter side of the earth, which very naturally occurs to 
one who is but little conversant with the subject, appears to depend 
on a want of sufficient attention to the manner in which the mean 
solar and lunar attractions are counterbalanced. We are uncon- 
sciously disposed to consider the earth, especially in comparison 
with the moon, as a body perfectly at rest, or at most as an im- 
mense sphere poised on its axis, or having some secret support con- 
nected with its centre. And it is true that if the earth were 
suspended as an apple hangs on its stalk, or a terrestrial globe on the 
pins which connect it with the brazen meridian, the attractive force 
of a distant body would necessarily tend to collect a fluid surround- 
ing it, about the part nearest to the disturbing body. But the force 
counteracting the solar and lunar attraction 1s by no means to be 
confounded with the operation of a support of any kind, attached 
to the solid parts of the sphere alone ; for the force actually con- 
cerned in this case is equally efficacious with respect to the fluid 
parts, and, acting exactly alike on each particle of the earth and sea, 
It recisely counterbalances the mean force of attraction, and leaves 
only the difference of the attractive powers, which are different for the 
different rts of the earth and sea, to exhibit its effects in disturb- 
- ing the relative situations of those parts. ‘This counterbalancing 
power is well known under the name of the centrifugal force, being 
derived from the velocity of the earth either in its annual revolu- 
tion round the sun, or, m the case of the moon, from its velocity in 
revolving round the common centre of inertia of the earth and 
moon. Since the earth actually falls at every instant as much 
within the tangent of its annual orbit, or the temporary line of di- 
rection of its motion, as it would descend towards the sun in an 
equal time, if it were otherwise at rest, this change of relation of 
the revolving body, which prevents its actual approach to the centre, 
ef attraction, and counteracts the force of gravitation, is, not ty 
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perly, considered as constituting a distinct force, and is charac- 
terized by the term centrifugal. Before the introduction of the 
Newtonian theory, an attempt was made, by the celebrated Dr. 
Wallis, to deduce the tides from a difference of the centrifugal 
forces affecting the opposite parts of the earth and sea, in revolving 
round the sun and round the common centre of gravity of the earth and 
moon, and Mr. Ferguson, in later times, has endeavoured to explain 
an opinion of a similar nature, by means of the whirling table ; but 
the apparatus of Ferguson was so constructedas to produce a greater 
velocity of rotation in the remoter than in the nearer parts of the re- 
volving system of bodies, which is a difference that does not exist 
in the case to be investigated; for the velocity of the different 
parts of the earth and sea, with respect to their common annual 
revolution round the sun, is precisely the same, the diurnal rota- 
tion being altogether independent of this revolution, and producing 
modifications of force, which have their separate compensations, 
as distinctly indeed as the monthly revolution of the moon, which 
does not affect the velocity of its mean annual revolution round 
the sun, together with the earth. It is therefore so far from being 
true, that the inequality of the centrifugal force at different parts 
gives rise to any part of the phenomena of the tides, that, on the 
contrary, the perfect uniformity of this force is the basis of the deter- 
mination of the powers immediately concerned in these phenomena. 
The Atlantic and the Pacific oceans are subjected to a centrifugal 
force precisely equal to that which affects the solid parts of the 
earth ; but when the luminary is over the Atlantic, its attraction 
for that ocean is greater than for the central part, and conse- 
quently greater than the ceutrifugal force, so that this differen- 
tial attraction tends to elevate the Atlantic; at the same time 
that its attraction for the Pacific ocean is less than the mean 
attraction, and less than the centrifugal force, which therefore pre- 
vails over the attraction, and the differential force tends to raise the 
Pacific ocean, almost as much as it tends to raise the Atlantic in 
the opposite direction. ‘There is also an additional force, derived 
from the obliquity of the action of the luminary on the parts of the 
earth not immediately below it, which tends to compress the lateral 
parts,and to increase the elevation. The readiest way of calculati 

the operation of all these forces is, to reduce them to a horizon 

direction, and to determine what inclination of each part of the 


' surface of the sea, considered as an inclined plane, will cause such 


a tendency, in a particle situated on it, to move in a-contrary. di- 
rection, as precisely to counterbalance, not only these forces, but 
also the new disturbing force, derived from the attraction of the 
parts thus elevated ; and it may easily be shown, that all these con- 
ditions will be fulfilled, if we attribute to the surface of the sea the 


form 
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form of an oblong elliptic spheroid, differing but little from a 
here. 

Mr. Laplace has taken compassion on the apprehensions of some 
timid persons, who seem to have been affaid that the attraction 
of a great elevation of the ocean should by some accident over- 
come the natural equilibrium of the earth and sea, so as to over- 
whelm the whole of our continents ; and he has been at the pains to 
calculate that this can never happen, while the mean density of the 
earth remains greater than that of the sea. We cannot help being 
persuaded that the security is still greater than Mr. Laplace sup- 
poses ; for it seems to us to be demonstrable, that the density of the 
sea must be to that of the earth as five to three, in order that any 
elevation, resembling that of a tide, may produce an attraction tending 
to increase its own magnitude : although we will not assert, that 
the same conditions of stability are applicable to every possible 
disturbance of the form of the sea which can be imagined. 

But to return to our author; we have only to lect, with re- 
spect to the first objection, that we are by no means required to 
imagine that the moon repels the remoter parts of the earth and 
sea; but merely to understand, that these parts are left a little be- 
hind, while the central parts fall more within the tangent towards 
the moon, and the nearer parts still more than the central parts ; 
nor is this a fact of which our belief must rest on any observed 
phenomena of the tides, since it is completely demonstrable from 
the general laws of gravitation and of central forces: so that if no 
tides were under any circumstances observable, their non-existence 
would afford an unanswerable argument against the universality 
and accuracy of these laws, as they are inferred from other pheno- 
mena. 

The second objection is already answered in the statement of the 
mode of operation of the disturbing force. ‘The action of this 
force is only supposed to be sufficient to retain a particle of water 
in equilibrium on a surface of which the inclination to the horizon 
is searcely perceptible, or to cause the whole gravitation of a co- 
lumn four thousand miles in height-immediately under the luminary, 
to be equal only to the gravitation of a column shorter by a few 
inches or feet in another part of the spheroid. ‘The objector has 
confounded this very slight modification of the foree of gravitation 
with its complete annihilation by a greater force; and with respect 
to the force of cohesion, it is so littke concerned in counteracting 
any elevation of this kind, that to attempt to calculate the magni- 
tude of »any resistance derived from it would be perfectly ridi- 
culous. 

- The third objection is only so far more valid, as ‘we may admit 
the truth of the imperfect and superticial notions, which our author, 
im 
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in common with some other writers, entertains, of the supposed 
operation of the forces concerned. In fact, however, it is just as 
likely to happen, in the open ocean, that the transit of the luminary 
may coincide with the time of low water as with that of high water; 
and in more limited seas and lakes, there is no hour in the twenty-+ 
four at which high water may not naturally be expected to take 
place, according to the different breadth and depth of the waters 
concerned; while, under other circumstances, it may happen to 
be high water only once a day, or once a fortnight, or there may 
be no tide at all, without any deviation from the strictest regularity 
in the operation of the causes concerned. As an answer to Mr. 
Cuthbert, it is sufficient to have asserted this, and to refer to La- 
place’s Mécanique Céleste, or to Dr. Young’s Natural Philosophy, 
for a more detailed demonstration and illustration of the assertion. 
But since the subject has hitherto been considered as extremely in- 
tricate, and is not indeed yet freed from all its embarassments, we 
shall here enter into it at some length, and endeavour to explain the 
principles on which the imvestigation has been conducted. 

The attempts that were made by Newton, to determine the 
effects of the solar and lunar attraction on the sea, went no farther 
to the investigation of the magnitude of the elevation which would 
at any given time afford a temporary equilibrium : and even Mac- 
laurin was satisfied with having ascertained the precise nature of 
the form which the waters must assume in such a case. But it 
is obvious that these determinations are by no means sufficient for 
ascertaining the motions, which arise from the change of rélative 
situation induced by the earth’s rotation; since the form, thus 
ascertained, ouly affords us a measure of the force by which the 
waters are urged when they do not accord with it, and by no means 
enables us to say, without farther calculation, how nearly they will 
at any time approach to it. In fact, the change of the conditions 
of equilibrium determines only the magnitude of this force, such 
as it would be if the sea remained at rest, while it is im reality ma- 
terially modified at any given time by the effect of the motions 
which have previously taken place: and supposing its true magui- 
tude to be ascertained, its immediate operation will at all times be 
complicated with the conditions under which an impulse of any 
kind is capable of being communicated to the neighbouring parts 
of the sea, which depend on the depth of sea, as well as on the 
form of the earth. ; 

Mr. Laplace has undertaken the mvestigation of the theory of 
the tides with all these additional complications; and he considers 
it as constituting, without exception, the most difficult department 
of the whole science of astronomy; and yet this consummate ma- 
thematician has omitted to include in his calculation the effects to 
be 
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be attributed to resistances of various kinds, and to the irregula- 
rities of the form of the sea, which appear to us to constitute by 
far the most material difficulties in the inquiry. The general pro- 
blem, relating to the oscillations of a fluid completely covering a 
sphere, and moving with little or no resistance, which Mr. Laplace 
has solved by a very intricate analysis, is capable of being exhibited 
in a much less embarrassed, and we apprehend, even in a more 
accurate manner, by a mode of investigation which is equally ap- 
plicable to the tides of narrow seas and of lakes, and which may 
easily be made to afford a correct determination of the effects of 
resistance, as well as a ready method of discovering the laws of 
motions governed by periodical forces of any kind; at least so 
far, as those forces are capable of being represented by any combi- 
nations of the sines of arcs, which increase uniformly with the time. 

The essential character of this method consists in comparing the 
body actuated by the given force to a pendulum, of which the point 
of suspension is caused to vibrate regularly to a certain small ex- 
tent: the length of the pendulum being supposed to be such, as to 
afford vibrations of equal frequency with the spontaneous vibrations 
of the moveable body, and the point of suspension to be carried by 
a rod of such a length, as to afford vibrations of equal frequency 
with the periodical alternations of the force. It is then shown, that 
such a pendulum may perforin regular vibrations, contemporary 
with the alternations of the periodical force, and inversely propor- 
tional in their extent to the difference between the length of the two 
rods: and that, whatever may have been the initial state of the 
pendulum, the motion thus determined may be considered as af- 
fording a mean place, about which it will at first perform simple 
and regular oscillations ; but that a very small resistance will ulti- 
mately cause these to disappear. 

Now the sea, or any of its portions, may be considered as bodies 
susceptible of spontaneous vibrations, precisely similar to the small 
vibrations of a pendulum; and the variation of the form which 
would afford an equilibrium, in consequence of the solar and lunar 
attractions, is perfectly analogous to the regular vibration attributed 
to the point of suspension of the pendulum. The frequency of the 
simple oscillations of the sea, or of any of its parts, supposing 
their depth and extent known, may easily be deduced from the im- 
portant theorem of Lagrange, by which the velocity of a wave of 
any kind is shown to be equal to the velocity of a heavy body, 
which has fallen through half the height of the fluid concerned : but 
in the case of a tide, extending to any considerable portion of the 
surface of the globe, this velocity must be somewhat modified ac- 
cording to the comparative density of the central and superficial 
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The most remarkable consequence of this analogy is the law, 
that if the simple oscillations, of which the moving body is suscep- 
tible, be more frequent than the periods of the recurring force, the 
pendulum will follow its point of suspension with a direct motion ; 
but if the spontaneous vibrations be slower, the motions will be in- 
verted with respect to each other: and, with respect to the tides, 
we may infer from this mode of calculation, that supposing the 
earth to be between five and six times as dense as the sea, the os- 
cillations of an Open ocean can only be direct, if its depth in the 
neighbourhood of the equator be greater than 15 or 16 miles: and 
that if the depth be smaller than this, the tides must be inverted, 
the time of low water corresponding, in this case, to the transit of 
the luminary over the meridian. 

This distinction has not been explicitly made by Mr. Laplace, 
although he has calculated, that for a certain depth, of a few miles 
only, the tides of the open ocean must be inverted, and that for 
greater depths they will be direct : but the intricacy of his formule 
seems to render their use laborious, and perhaps liable to some in- 
accuracy: and in the application of his theory, he seems to have 
lost sight even of the possibility of an inverted tide. In narrower 
seas, which Mr. Laplace has not considered, a smaller depth will 
constitute the limit between those two species of tides ; and m either 
case the approach of the depth to this limit will be favourable to 
the magnitude of the tide. 

However the primitive oscillation may be constituted, it is easy 
to understand, that it will be propagated through a limited channel 
connected with the main ocean, in a longer or shorter time accord- 
ing to the length and depth of the channel ; and that if the channel 
be open at both ends, he tide will arrive at any part within it by 
two different paths; and the effects of two successive tides may in 
this manner be so combined, as to alter very materially the usual 
course of the phenomena: for instance, if there were akout six 
hours difference in the times occupied in the passage of the twe 
tides over their respective paths, the time of the high water belong- 
ing to one tide would coincide with that of the low water belonging 
to the other, and the whole variation of height might in this man- 
ner be destroyed, as Newton has long ago observed with respect 
to the port of Batsha : and it may be either fora similar reason, or 
from some other local peculiarity of situation, that no considerable 
tides are observed in the West Indies ; if indeed it is true, that the 
tides are so much smaller there than might be expected from cal- 
culation: for in fact the original tides of an open sea, not exceed- 
ing a mile or two in depth, would amount to a few iches only, 
even without allowing for the effects of resistance. In the middle 
of a lake, or of a narrow sea, there can be little or no primitive ele- 
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vation or depression ; and the time of high water on its shores must 
always be six hours before or after the passage of the luminary 
over the middle: so that from this source we may derive an infinite 
diversity in the times, at which these vicissitudes occur in different 
orts. 

. The effects of resistances of various kinds, in modifying the time 
of high water, cannot easily be determined in a direct and positive 
manner from immediate observation. Mr. Laplace appears to be 
of opinion that these resistances are wholly inconsiderable ; but if 
any dependence can be placed on the calculations of Du Buat, we 
ought to expect a very different result, simce according to Du 
Buat’s formula, the resistance, in the case of a tide of any moderate 
magnitude, must far exceed the moving power. From this result, 
however, nothing can-be concluded with certainty, except that the 
formula is extremely defective with respect to great depths and 
slow motions ; yet we may infer, as a probable conjecture, that 
the resistance must be great enough to produce some perceptible 
effects, and even that it must be greater than would be expected 
from another mode of calculation founded on the same experiments, 
(Ph. Tr. 1808,) which would give the proportion of the greatest 
resistance to the greatest moving force i as 4 of the height of 
the tide, increased by about 10 feet, to the whole depth of the ocean 
concerned, at least on the supposition of a uniform depth and a 
smooth bottom, which indeed must be far from the truth ; since the 
inequalities of the bottom of the sea must tend very greatly to in- 
crease the resistance, especially that part of it which varies as the 
square of the velocity. 

Now it may be demonstrated, thata resistance, simply propor- 
tional to the velocity, would not disturb the perfect regularity of 
the oscillations concerned, and that it would only retard them when 
direct, and accelerate them when inverted, by the time corre- 
sponding to an arc of which the sine is to the radius, as the greatest 
resistance to the greatest periodical force which would act on the 
body or surface if it remained at rest; the extent of the true oscil- 
lations being reduced by the resistance in the ratio of the cosine of 
the same are to the radius. Nor will the displacement produced 
by an equal mean resistance, varying as the square of the velocity, 
be materially different; the body or surface merely oscillating a 
little about its mean place, in consequence of the different distri- 
bution of the resistance. 

Here then we have another source of very great diversities in the 
times of the tides, according to the dimensions of the seas con- 
cerned, even in those parts in which the tides may be supposed to 
be rather original than derivative, not excepting the most widely 
extended oceans. There are however other considerations, —— 
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limit, in some measure, the probable magnitude of a resistance vary- 
ing either accurately, or very nearly in proportion to the square of 
the velocity ; and the chief of these is the time of high water at the 
spring and neap tides, which must be very differently affected by 
such a resistance, since it must necessarily cause a much greater 
acceleration or retardation of the spring tides than of the neap tides. 
Hitherto it has only been observed, that, in particular parts, the 
greatest tides have happened the earliest: but no accurate compa- 
risons of the time of high and low water have been made in a sufli- 
cient variety of circumstances, to authorise our forming any general 
conclusion of this kind. It might indeed be supposed, that this di- 
versity of the relative time of high water might be modified and 
concealed by a difference of velocity in the progress of the different 
tides from their source in the ocean to the places of observation, 
according to the different degrees of resistance opposed to them: 
but, if we can depend on a mode of calculation which has occurred 
to us, the velocity, with which a wave or tide is propagated, is not 
materially affected by a resistance of any kind, its magriitude only 
being gradually reduced, and even its form remaining little altered 
by this cause, when the resistance is nearly proportional to the 
velocity. 

Another limitation of the magnitude of a resistance varying as the 
square of the velocity is the modification of the apparent propor- 
tion of the solar to the lunar force, which must arise from it. In 
assuming that the comparative magnitudes of the tides in the open 
sea must be precisely the same with those of the disturbing forces 
which occasion them, astronomers have hitherto neglected two ver 
material circumstances ; one, the effect, that a greater manok 
of the frequency of the spontaneous oscillations, to the ‘solar or 
lunar period, must have, in augmenting the respective tide; the 
other, the greater diminution of the spring than of the neap tides by 
the operation of a resistance proportional to the square of the velo- 
city, which gives to the lunar tide a greater apparent preponder- 
ance. Mr. Laplace is obliged to have recourse to some imaginary 
peculiarities in the local situation of the port of Brest, in order to 
explain the existence of lunar and solar tides in the proportion of 3 
to 1, while other phenomena, depending on the mcon’s attraction, 
make itimprobable that the lunar force can be to the solar ina much 
greater ratio than that of 5 to 2. But, in fact, the proportions of 
the tides in other ports, very differently situated, for imstance at St. 
Helena, are nearly the same with those which have been observed 
at Brest; and it is demonstrable, that such a diminution of the ap- 
parent solar force must necessarily be the consequence of the ope- 
ration of any resistance, proportional to the square of the velocity; 
besides beimg im part dependent, according to the most probable 
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suppositions, upon the actual depth of the sea, as being more fa- 
vourable to the exhibition of a lunar than of a solar tide. 

There remains to be explained the interval which elapses be- 
tween the time of new or full moon, and the occurrence of the 
highest tides, amounting at Brest to about a day and a half, and at 
London bridge probably to two days. ‘The most simple suppo- 
sition respecting this interval, is that which Mr. Laplace has 
adopted ; as the retardation is greater at London bridge than at Brest, 
so it may be imagined that there are other places, still more exposed 
than Brest to the great oceans, at which it will altogether disap- 
pear. We cannot, however, discover any thing like a progressive 
succession of this kind in the tides which are observed at different 
parts of the continent: nor would so great a time as a day and a 
half be required for the passage of a tide over more than half the 
circumference of the globe, upon any probable estimate of the 
depth of the sea. Another late author has attributed this pheno- 
menon to the different effects produced on the solar and lunar tides 
by a resistance supposed to vary as the square of the velocity: but 
in the rapid view which he has taken of this part of the subject, 
he seems to have omitted the consideration of the modification of 
the magnitude of the resistance, which must be derived from the 
combination of the two tides; an omission which appears to us in 
great measure to invalidate his argument: at the same time, not- 
withstanding this complication, the cause which he has very inge- 
niously indicated may possibly be concerned in the phenomenon, 
although a most intricate calculation is required for determining its 
effect, nor are we acquainted with any method of obtaining a per 
fectly correct solution of the problem. It is reduced, indeed, by 
the analogy of compound vibrations, which we have already men- 
tioned, to the mathematical investigation of a series expressing the 
actual resistance in terms of the sines of multiple arcs only ; but the 
difficulties attending this investigation appear to be almost insuper- 
able. We have however satisfied ourselves, by an approximation, 
that upon a moderate estimate of the magnitude of the resistance, 
it may fairly be inferred, that the tide, which happens half a day 
after the conjunction, will be greater, even in the ocean in which 
it originates, than the tide which happens precisely ot the time of 
the conjunction: but we doubt whether it is possible to extend the 
effect of this resistance so far as to account for the excess of the 
second tide after the conjunction or opposition: and with respect 
to the third tide, we think that no resistance which can exist in na- 
ture could alone retard the maximum of effect so considerably. 
It may easily be understood, that if the resistances acted separately 
on the lunar and solar tides, the different degrees of acceleration 
or retardation, belonging to each, would render it necessary that 
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the luminaries should be at some little distance from each other, in 
order that the times of high water might coincide: and this effect 
may be considered as depending simply, at the time of the spring 
tides, on the excess of the periodical time of the greatest resist- 
ance above that of the joint tide. But in the actual circumstances 
of a resistance proportonal to the square of the true velocity, this 
reason by no means holds good; the period of the greatest resist- 
ance being identical with that of the compound tide; and it re- 
quires a very minute investigation to discover, that the periodical 
changes, . derived from the resistance, will tend, in the usual cir- 
cumstances of the tide, to a recurrence somewhat slower than that 
of the resistance itself, and that for this reason the effects will be 
somewhat analogous to those which would be exhibited if the re- 
sistance were principally confined to the slower oscillations. In 
order to complete this investigation, and to confirm it by a com- 
parison with the phenomena, it would be necessary to be furnished 
with a series of accurate and extensive observations made in differ- 
ent parts of the globe, especially in those ports which are the most 
exposed to the tides of the great oceans: at present we are obliged 
to establish our theories on too confined a basis. 

We have however assigned abundant reasons for the diversity 
which occurs in the time of high watef at any given period of the 
moon’s revolution in places differently situated : and this time being 
once ascertained for any one tide, we may easily infer by calcula- 
tion the time at which every other tide will occur: and we shall find 
in this sequence the most perfect coincidence between theory and 
observation. Thus if the high water of the spring tides, derived 
from the coincidence of the solar and lunar high waters, soon after 
the new or full moon, happen at any port precisely at noon; the 
next time of the high water belonging to the solar tide would of 
course be at midnight, and that of the lunar high water 25 minutes 
later ; and the true time of high water will divide this interval nearly 
in proportion to the apparent forces, and will occur about 18 mi- 
nutes after midnight: and the next day it will be high water about 
36 minutes after 12. This retardation will increase from day to 
day, since its mean daily value is about 50 minutes: and at the 
neap tides, following the moon’s quadratures, it will become about 
twice as great as at the syzygies, its different values, im these cases, 
being nearly proportional to the magnitude of the spring and neap 
tides: so that Bernoulli has considered them as affording the most 
correct estimate of the comparative magnitude of the solar and lunar 
forces : although they are probably less capable of being correctly 
determined by observation than the different elevations and os 
sions. We can scarcely imagine it possible that any individual, ac- 


quainted with these simple facts alone, to say nothing of many others, 
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equally well established, could for a moment entertain the slightest 
doubt of the real and immediate dependence of the tides on a com- 
bination of the solar and lunar attractions. 

When a regular tide moves continually forwards in an open 
ocean, the progressive motion of the fluid is the greatest, or in 
other words, the flood is the strongest, where the elevation is 
greatest, and the motion is retrograde, constituting the ebb, where- 
ever there is a depression. In a river, the effect of a stream would 
only so far modify this velocity as to make it proportional to the 
elevation above or the depression below a different level: but if a 
river or channel of any kind terminated abruptly, so as to cause a 
reflection, the progressive velocity would commence from the time 
of iow water, and continue till that of high water only, or even be 
counteracted by the motion of the current, so as to cease still earlier, 
and to commertce later. The rivers, in which our tides are com- 
monly observed, seem to hold a middle place between these two 
cases: at Lambeth, for mstance, the flow of the tide is continued, 
not during the whole time that the water remains elevated above a 
certain level, but about three quarters of an hour after the time of 
high water, at which it would cease near the end of a channel ter- 
minating abruptly. And it is probable that by similar considera- 
tious the course of the ebb and flood tides might be explained in 
many other cases. 

In the diurnal and annual variations of the height of the tides, 
there is no peculiar difficulty. The declinations and distances of 
the luminaries modify their forces in a manuer which is easily de- 
termined: and the periods of these changes being much greater 
than the times of spontaneous oscillation in any of the seas con- 
cerned, the effects directly follow their causes, almost in the simple 
proportion of the intensity of the forces concerned. Mr. Laplace 
has calculated, that in an ocean of equable depth, the difference 
between the heights of the morning and evening tides, depending 
on the declination of the luminary, must wholly disappear : but we 
cannot help suspecting that there must be an imperfection in some 
of the many steps of his imvestigation. The depth would be 
equable if the whole sphere were fluid: and it will not be denied, 
that in this case there would be a difference in the morning and 
evening tides, very nearly coinciding with that of the primitive va- 
riations of the figure affording an equilibrium: nor can we discover 
any imperfection in the method, which Mr. Laplace himself has 
sometimes adopted, of considering the difference of the two tides 
as a separate diurnal tide, and determining its magnitude precisely 
in the same manner as if it existed alone. 

If we apply a similar mode of calculation to the tides of the 
atmosphere, they will appear to be subject to some very a 
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modifications. At the poles they must be very small ; at the equa- 
tor moderate ; but at the latitude of about 42°, where the rotatory 
velocity of the earth’s surface is equal to the velocity with which 
any impression is transmitted by the atmosphere, or at about 40° 
for the lunar tide, the height of the oscillations will only be limited 
by the resistances, the greatest elevation occurring about three 
hours after the transit of the luminary; nearer the pole they will 
occur earlier than this, and nearer the equator later: but perhaps 
the oblique situation of such a tide might be expected to teud in 
some measure to equalise its height. It seems, however, to be a 
mistake to suppose that the effects of the atmospherical tides must 
be more perceptible near the equator than in temperate climates : 
and the variations of the barometer, which have been observed be- 
tween the tropics, are manifestly independent of the lunar attrac- 
tion, occurring regularly at certain hours of the day or night; as in- 
deed the tides of the ocean might have been expected to occar, if 
they had really been derived from the causes to which Mr. Ross 
Cuthbert has chosen to attribute them. ‘ 








Art. V. A History of the Colleges,-Halls, and Public Build- 
ings attached to the University of Oxford, including the Lives 
of the Founders. By Alexander Chalmers, F.S.A. 2 vols. svo. 

ngman, London. Parker, Oxford, 


N this age of antiquarian research, when every village has pro- 
duced its historian, and ponderous volumes are compiled from 
the scanty records’ of a parish register, it is not a little surprising 
that a subject so generally interesting, and apparently so rich in 
mutter as the history of our English Universities, should have hi- 
therto remained unuoticed. It.would be difficult, perhaps, to find 
any other corporate institution, whose antiquities could be more 
regularly pa at whose magnificence remains so entire, and 
whose learning admits of such ample illustration in the biography 
of the eminent characters educated in those classic abodes. Yet, 
with all these inducements, the antiquities of Cambridge have 
never, we believe, been investigated by any writer of note; at least 
with that copiousness which the interesting and important nature 

of the subject so justly deserves. : 
The University of Oxford happily produced a man whose 
whole life seems to have been devoted ‘ antiquam exquirere ma- 
trem,’ to investigate and preserve the history and antiquities of his 
native place. Such was the patient industry of pees W ood, 
and such the ardent enthusiasm which he displayed in pursuit of 
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his favourite study, that there appears to have been no toil so for- 
midable as to impede his progress, no circumstance so insignifi- 
cant as to be deemed unworthy of his observation. In collect- 
ing the mass of particulars with which his works abound, he was 
less indebted to the previous information of others than to his own 
indefatigable exertions. He not only perused the MSS. and regis- 
ters of each college, and the public archives of the University; 
but we find him also poring over the records belonging to the 
‘Tower, and most of the public offices in the metropolis, as well as 
passing much of his time amongst those private collections which 
~ were not then concentrated in the British Vatican—the Bodleian 
Library. By these persevering researches he was enabled to collect 
almost every circumstance which could be.procured relative to the 
annals and early history of Oxford; and as many of the original 
documents from which he derived his information are, perhaps, no 
longer in existence, his volumes must ever be meen: we as an Inva- 
luable depository of antiqaarian lore; a museum of curious re- 
mains, which every succeeding historian of that University must 
study with attention, and from which he must be content to copy 
the manners and customs ef its earlier days. 

The fate which attended the publication of Anthony’s works is 
somewhat remarkable. When he had finished his History and Anti- 
quities, the manuscript was purchased by the University, and, under 
the superintendance of Dr. Fell, Dean of Christ Church, translated 
into Latin, and published in folio, 1674. The difficulty of ren- 
dering into tolerable Latin the minute details of the original, 
obliged the translators to take great liberties with the English 
copy; and the omissions, alterations, and interpolations became at 
Jength so numerous, that honest Anthony was greatly mortified to 
find his favourite offspring not only removed from the care of its 
proper parent, but so tortured and disfigured, that he could scarcely 
recognize a kindred feature. 

About two years, however, after the publication of the transla- 
tion, Anthony began to write out anew his English copy, and to 
make whatever additions he could collect, intending, at some fu- 
ture period, to publish his own work in his own way. At his 
death, in 1695, his MSS. came to the Bodleian and Ashmolean 
Libraries, where they remained till 1788, when that part of them 
which contained the history of the colleges and halls was edited by 
Mr. Gutch, the present Registrar of the University, who after- 
wards published the remaining parts of the History and Antiqui- 
ties, from the original manuscripts. 

Yet precious as these records must ever be to the genuine lover 
of autiquity, it must be confessed that the quaint phraseology and 
minute detail with which they abound, render them but ill caleu- 
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lated for the amusement or instruction of the general reader. Such 
is the change which has been produced in style, language, and, we 
had almost said, in ideas, since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that there are few writers of that age whose works are not be- 
come so obsolete, as to require, in some degree, the stamp of 
modern times, before they can hope to obtain currency. And if 
this be true in other branches of literature, it is peculiarly so with 
regard to the writings of the antiquary, who either purposely adopts 
or insensibly acquires the language and style of the century preced- 
ing. It was, therefore, with pleasure that we observed a History 
of the University of Oxford, undertaken by a gentleman so well 
qualified for the task as Mr. Alexander Chalmers. We must, 
however, apprise our readers that these volumes are. confined to an 
historical account of the colleges and halls; the lives of their foun- 
ders; a description of the buildings ; and a catalogue of some of the 
most distinguished persons who have received their education in 
each society. 

It is to be lamented that Mr. Chalmers did not take a wider range 
in a field so open and inviting, and that he did not consider ‘ some 
account of the rise and progress of the University as connected with 
the history of literature,’ too indispensibly belonging to the present 
work to be altogether omitted. It was to this interesting branch 
of his subject that our expectations were more particularly directed ; 
and though we are happy to find, from a note subjoined to his in- 
troductory preface, that he intends, at no distaut period, to enter 
fully upon it, yet we must repeat our regret that he should have 
been such a niggard of his treasures on the present occasion. Judg- 
ing, however, of the work, by the standard which he has himself 
proposed, as ‘ a history of the colleges, &c. which should be more 
ample than the common guides, and yet less prolix and confused 
than the collections of Anthony Wood,’ we thjnk that he has 
accomplished the object which he professes to have had in view, 
and presented us with a very accurate and judicious account of 
the antiquities and present state of the several colleges and halls. 
The body of the work is, of course, principally taken from 
Wood; but Mr. Chalmers has added many interesting particulars 
from his own observation, or such as he has been able to glean 
during his occasional residence on the spot: and (what must be 
considered as an important feature in the work) he has incorporated 
the substance of those separate histories of particular colleges which 
have been so ably written by Smith, Louth, Warton, and Churton. 

After a neat preface, in which he pays a handsome compliment 
to the University for the facilities which they afforded him in the 
course of his researches, Mr. Chalmers gives, in the introduction, 
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a slight sketch of the mode of education pursued there previously 
to the period of the first regular foundation. 

To ascertain the precise period of the first establishment of an 
university at Oxford appears to be no less difficult than to deter- 
mine the origin of nations: ‘ ad Deos referre auctores,’ seems to 
have been a favourite maxim with the historians of both. Anthony 
Wood has been at the pains to enumerate the several absurd and 
fabulous traditions which have prevailed on this subject, and which 
have been so often and so gravely alleged in proof of the superior 
antiquity of Oxford to Cambridge. These Mr. Chalmers has 
very properly omitted ; but we cannot help suspecting that, in his 
endeavours to avoid the absurd fictions of monkish legends, he has 
fallen into a degree of scepticism which appears to be unwarranted. 


* Itseems agreed upon among the ablest antiquaries of modern times, 
that although this University may be traced to very high antiquity, and 
far beyond the age of satistactory records or annals, the illustrious mo- 
narch, who was formerly supposed to have founded or restored it, had 
really no share whatever in its establishment; and it is certain, that no 
document or well-authenticated history can be produced in which the 
name of Alfred appears as a benefactor to the University of Oxford. 
And if we can trace no credible information to his days, it will surel 
be more fruitless to carry our researches higher, and follow, either with 
doubt or credulity, the absurd traditions which speak of the state of 
learning at Oxford and Cambridge before the Christian zra.’—Vol. i, 
p- 1. - 

Again, in his account of University College, of which Alfred 
has been supposed the founder, alluding to a petition to Richard II, 
in which John of Beverly, Bede, and other learned doctors were 
mentioned as having studied in that society, Mr. Chalmers ob- 
serves, , 


‘ All indeed that seems necessary to remark on this petition is, that 
Bede and John of Beverley had been dead above a century before Al- 
fred was born, and that 872, the year usually assigned for the founda- 
tion of the college, was the second of that monarch’s reign, during 
which he was involved in diflicultigs which precluded him from atten- 
tion to any other objects than the preservatidn of his throne and peo- 
ple. He must, therefore, according to the opinion of Camden, Powel, 
and Hearne, have been only the restorer; but what he did restore does 
not appear to have been a college, or any regularly constituted society 
deserving the name; nor, which is of more importance, is there to be 
found, in any of the records belonging to the University, the smallest 
intimation respecting any benefactions, halls, or schools, in Oxford, 
given or founded by Alfred. ‘The most ancient historians, his contem- 
poraries, are equally silent, and Ralph Higden is the first who, in the 
fourteenth century, introduces him as establishing a common school at 
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Oxford of divers arts and sciences; but on what authority Higden as- 
serts this, has not yet been discovered. With respect to the custom of 
praying for King Alfred, itis not older than the reign of Queen Mary, 
and then he was not mentioned in the prayer as tounder of this col- 
lege, but as the founder of the University, an honour to which he 
seems to have a better title. —Vol. i, p. 24, 


Whilst we leave the vindication of this illustrious monarch to 
those who have leisure for such discussions, as well as an interest in 
the question at issue, we shall just remark that it would, perhaps, 
have been more satisfactory if Mr. Chalmers had favored us with 
some analysis of the arguments, or, at least, with a reference to the 
works of those ‘ able antiquaries of modern times,’ whose opinion 
he considers so decisive. ‘Chat a very strong and continuous tradi- 
tion has prevailed in support of King Alfred’s pretensions cannot 
be denied; and some of the ablest antiquaries of former times 
have believed and sanctioned it with the authority of their names. 
If, at this distance of time, no authentic“documents can be pro- 
duced to establish the fact, it may be replied, with equal truth, 
that neither do any exist to disprove it. But when Mr. Chalmers 
asserts that the most ancient historians, his contemporaries, are si- 
lent upon this subject, and that Ralph Higden, a writer of the 
fourteenth century, is the first who makes any mention of the fact, 
he could not surely have been aware of that remarkable passage in 
the Life of Alfred by Asserius Meuevensis, his contemporary, 
which, if really authentic, must overpower every modern objec- 
tion; and we cannot but think, that whatever may be his own opi- 
nion as to its authenticity, he ought to have taken some notice of a 
work which has received the sauction of so judicious an antiquary 
as Camden. As Mr. Chalmers, however, probably hele to 
discuss this question more at large in his promised ‘ History of 
the Rise and Progress of the University as connected with the His- 
tory of Literature,’ we shall abstain from any farther remarks at 
present ; but we must remind him that, if he persists in expelling 
Alfred from the dignified situation which he has for so many cen- 
turies enjoyed, unless he can produce some more convincing argu- 
ments than those which he has now urged, the greater part of the 
world will be inclined to retai their ancient prejudices, and con- 
tinue to venerate the memory of Alfred as the earliest patron of 
Oxford and of learning. 

The arrangement which Mr. Chalmers has adopted throughout 
the work, in his account of each of the colleges, is certainly ju- 
dicious, and embraces most of the topics which his subject seems 
to suggest. It would, perhaps, have added considerably to the ge- 
neral interest of the work if he had collected the peculiar customs 
which still prevail in each college, though they are rapidly falling 

into 
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into disuse; since, however trifling or unimportant they may be 
in themselves, they nevertheless serve to distinguish the different so- 
cieties from one another, and afford an authentic though imperfect 
representation of the habits and discipline of former times. 

The following is the order which Mr. Chalmers has adopted. 
Commencing with a life of the founder, as copious, perhaps, as 
his materials would allow, he proceeds to enumerate the benefac- 
tions by which their pious purposes have been promoted, accompa- 
nied with brief memoirs of the benefactors themselves. To this 
succeeds a list of the several livings in the possession and under 
the patronage of the college. ‘The bui/dings are described with 
considerable minuteness, as well those which exist at the present 
day as those of which the college originally consisted, and the halls 
and other tenements which once occupied the site of the present 
edifice. 

But although the accounts of the buildings belonging to each 
college are sutticiently circumstantial to convey a tolerable idea of 
the present and former state of architecture in Oxford, yet we wish 
he had prefixed to the work a brief dissertation expressly on this 
subject. Such an excursus would not, perhaps, have been without 
its use in directing the attention of those learned societies to a com- 
parison of the chaste and beautiful specimens of pure Gothic, which 
are to be met with in some of the earlier foundations, with that 
clumsy and spurious species which has since been too generally 
adopted.” The incongruous mixture of Grecian could not fail to 
occasion some pertinent and judicious remarks; for whatever may 
be the prevailing prejudice in favour of one or other of these oppo- 
site styles, to unite them in the same series of buildings is surely 
tasteless and absurd. 

Having finished the description of the buildings, Mr. Chalmers 
next enumerates the most distinguished among those who have pre- 
sided over the society—such of its members as have attained the 
episcopal dignity—and, last of all, those of other ranks who have 
rendered themselves eminent or notorious. To afford our readers 
some idea of the execution of the biographical part of the work, 
we shall select the life of Walter de Stapledon, the founder of 
Exeter College, as being the best suited to the limits of a review; 
though we think that the lives of William of Wickham and Cardi- 
nal Wolsey (both given at great length) afford the most favourable 
specimens of Mr. Chalmers’ style. 

‘ Walter de Stapledon, bishop of Exeter, was the founder of this 
college (Exeter) and of Hart Hall, now Hertford College. All we 
have of his history* begins with his advancement to the bishopric in 

1307. 





* His name is local, and was taken from Stapledon, in the parish of Cookberry, the 
ancient 
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1307. He is said to have been of “ great parentage,” the younger son 
of Sir Richard Stapledon, Knight, but we hear no more of him until 
his installation, which was graced by ceremonies of magnificent solem- 
nity. On his arrival at Exeter, he alighted from his horse at Eastgate, 
and walked on foot, the ground being smoothed, and covered with 
black cloth, to the cathedral; on each hand he was uccompanied by a 
person of distinction, while Sir William Courtney, who claimed the ho- 
nour of being steward on this occasion, walked before him. At Broad- 
gate he was received by the chapter and choir. After the accustomed 
ceremonies, a grand feast was given, of such expense as the revenues of 
the bishopric, according to Godwin’s estimation, would not have been 
sufficient to defray.* All the steps of his political life were marked 
with honours. He was chosen one of the privy council to Edward II, 
appointed Lord Treasurer, and employed in embassies, and other 
weighty affairs of state, in which his abilities and integrity would have 
been acknowledged, had he not lived in a period of remarkable turbu- 
lence and injustice. In 1325 he accompanied the Queen of France, in 
order to negotiate a peace: but her intentions to depose her husband 
were no longer to be concealed; and the bishop, whose integrity her 
machinations could not corrupt, continued to attach himself to the cause 
of his unfortunate sovereign, and fell an early sacrifice to popular fury. 
In 1326 he was appointed guardian of the city of London, during the 
king’s absence in the west; and while he was taking measures to pre- 
serve the loyalty of the metropolis, the populace attacked him, Oct. 15, 
as he was walking the streets, and beheaded him near the north door of 
St. Paul’s, together with Sir Richard Stapledon, his brother. Godwin 
informs us, that they buried the bishop in a heap of sand at the back of 
his house, without Temple-bar: Walsingham says, they threw it into 
the river: but the former account seems most consistent with popular 
malevolence and contempt. Exeter-house was founded by him:as a 
town residence for the bishops of the diocese, and is said to have been 
very magnifi¢ent. ‘It was afterwards alienated from the see, and, by a 
change of owners, became first Leicester, and then Essex-house, a name 
which the site still retains. It appears that the queen soon after ordered 
the body of the murdered bishop to be removed, and interred with that 
of his brother, in Exeter cathedral. In the 3. Edw. III. 1329, a synod 
was held at London before Simon, Arch Bishop of Canterbury, to make 
inquiry into Bishop Stapledon’s death; and his murderers, and all who 
were any way privy or consenting to the crime, were executed. His 
monument, on the north aisle of Exeter cathedral, was erected by the 
Rector and Fellows of this college; and afterwards repaired by this 
society in the year 1733, and again in 1807. ‘The original inscription, 
which has been removed, may be seen in Polwhele’s History of Devon. 
Among the muniments of the Dean and Chapter of Exeter, there is an 
account of the administration of his goods by Richard Braylegh, Dean 





ancient residence of the family. Prince thinks he was born at Aunery, in the parish of 
Monklegh, near Great Torrington, in Devonshire. 
* Yet iu Heary IV’s time it was valued at 7,000l. per sunum, a suin soarcely credible 
% the expense of an entertainment. 
of 
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of Exeter, and one of his executors; by which it appears, that he left 
a great many legacies to poor scholars, and several sums of money, from 
twenty to sixty shillings, for the repairing of bridges in the county, and 
towards building Pilton church, &c.’—Vol. i, p. 62-4. 


The following interesting account of the Chapel of New Col- 
lege, will serve to characterize the manner in which he destribes the 
buildings belonging to each college. 


‘ The chapel of this college, still the most magnificent in the univer- 
sity, affords but a faint idea of the wonderful structure which Wykeham 
left. If we may trust to general tradition, confirmed in some measure 
by a reference to his exquisite skill displayed in Winchester cathedral, 
this chapel once comprehended an assemblage of all that was beaucful 
and grand in the Plantagenet architecture, and all that munificence, 
piety, or superstition, could add in rich and gorgeous furniture and de- 
coration. It is probable that it remained in this state until the Refor- 
mation, when our ecclesiastical edifices were robbed of their gold and 
silver and precious stones, and the finest specimens of art defaced under 
the notion that they administered to idolatry. The first notice that we 
have of these depredations occurs in 1550, when King Edward's visitors 
ordered the painted windows to be taken down; “ but,” says Wood, “ the 
college not being rich enough, as they pretended, to set up new, pro- 
mised that they would when they were in a capacity.” According to 
the same historian, the chapel remained nearly in its pristine state, the 
images only being removed from the east end, until about the year 
1636, when the stalls and desks were supplied by new ones, and the 
wainscot ornamented with paintings of the “apostles, saints, &c. At the 
same time the screen was erected, and the floors of the inner and outer 
chapel paved with black and white marble. In 1663, the organ made 
by Dolham, and since improved by Green and Byfield, was placed over 
the screen, ‘The former organ, which was first set up in 1458, stood in 
a loft on the north side of the upper end. 

* The fate of the east end of this chapel, at least through all its inju- 
rious treatment, cannot now be easily traced. It appears, that when 
sentence of destruction was averted from the windows in 1550, the high 
altar was decorated by a series of niches, containing images of gold 
and silver as is supposed, all of which were then taken down or destroyed, 
and the niches filled up with stone and mortar, and the whole plastered 
over, in what manner cannot be ascertained. In- 1695 this plastering 
was removed, and some broken statues discovered, and the whole re 
placed by a mixture of wood-work, giding: and painting, the latter 
executed by Henry Cook, an artist of King William’s reign. It was his 
fancy to represent the concave of a semi-rotunda, in which the east 
end-of the chapel seemed to terminate. In the centre was the saluta- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and over the communion-table Caracci’s pic- 
ture, now if the hall. 


* In the porter’s lodge are three paintings of this kind on pannel, which removed 
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* All this remained until 1789, when the decayed state of the roof 
induced the society toorder a complete repair of the whole chapel, and 
the original wall at the east end was again discovered, with the remains 
of some of its beautiful *niches and fret-work. These were now com- 
pletely removed, and the present improvements introduced, under the 
direction of Mr. Wyat, so as to restore the wall to a resemblance of 
what it is supposed to have been in the founder’s age. These changes, 
with the additional painted windows, stalls, screens, &c. are so amply 
detailed in the .common guides, as to render it unnecessary to specif 
them in this place. The propriety of some of them has been aero soe § 
and a dispute, that might have been conducted with urbanity between 
men of taste, has extended to an angry and apparently endless contro- 
versy, in which we have no inclination to engage. Whatever defects 
may appear to an eye nicely and fastidiously conversant with that 
species of architecture to which it belongs, it will not be easy by any 
powers of reasoning, to lessen the admiration which a survey of this 
chapel excites. 

‘ Among the curiosities preserved here is the superb and costly crosier 
of the founder, of silver, gilt and enamelled, .2 which, instead of the 
holy lamb usually placed within the circle of crosiers, is a figure of 
Wykeham in his favourite pious posture of kneeling. Some of the 
ornaments pertaining to his mitre, whichare of gold and precious stones, 
his gloves and ring, &c. are preserved in the muniment room,’ 


In the selection of names, as well as the delineation of characters, 
Mr. Chalmers informs us in his preface that, ‘ more regard per- 
haps has been paid to contemporary fame, than to the capricious 
verdict of modern and more fastidious times.’ The list which we 
have selected belongs to Magdalen College. 


‘ Fuller remarks in his usual quaint style, that there is scarce a bishop- 
ric in England to which this college has not afforded one prelate at the 
least, “ doubling her files in some places,” and many of them were un- 
questionably men of high distinction in their day. The two celebrated 
English Cardinals, Wolsey and Pole, were both educated here. Pole 
entered as a nobleman, and resided, as his biographer says, in the 
president's lodgings. His masters were Linacre and Latimer, under 
whom he acquired not only a taste for the literature of Greece and 
Rome, but that liberal spirit of patronage which induced him to 
encourage and correspond with men of learning when proscribed by the 
bigotry of the times. Of the bishops belonging to this college, the 
most eminent were, Lee and Frewen, arch-bishops of York,.the latier a 
benefactor to the college, and Boulter, arch-bishop of Armagh; Long- 
land, bishop of Lincoln ; Cooper, of Winchester; Warner, of Rochester ; 
Nicholson, of Gloucester; Hopkins, of Raphoe and Derry ; Hough, of 
Worcester; Smalbooke, of Lichfield and Coventry; and Horne, of 
Norwich, 





' * The ground colour of these niches was of a deep ultramarine blue, and the exterior 
eiges of the shafts of the niches richly gilt, Th 
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‘ The scholars of other ranks who attained high reputation by their 
genius and writings form a very numerous list, and many of them who 
studied here during the first half century from the foundation, contri- 
buted not a little to the revival of real literature, which at no great dis- 
tance of time facilitated the Reformation. Of these, Dean Colet and Lilly 
the Grammarian, were of this college, and Linacre and Latimer either 
taught as private tutors, or lectured within its walls. It could after- 
wards boast of Dr. John Roper, Lady Margaret's professor of divinity, 
and one of the post eminent theologists of his time: Dr. Wotton, physi- 
cian to Henry VIII. and a writer on natural history: Robertson, an ex- 
cellent grammarian, and one of the compilers of English Liturgy in 
1549: Fox, the celebrated author of the “ Acts and Monuments of the 
Church,” a work of stupendous labour and information, which the 
adherents to the church of Rome may be excused for depreciating, 
since it tended so considerably to consolidate the Protestant establish- 
ment :* Sir Francis Knollis, statesman: Lilly, an elegant writer and 
dramatic poet: Dr, Field, the learned dean of Gloucester: Dr. Thomas 
Godwyn, the Hebrew antiquary: Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador: 
Hampden, the patriot: John Digby, Earl of Bristol: Chilmead, the 
critic and philologist: Theophilus Gale, a non-conformist divine of 
considerable talents: the very learned and pious Dr. Hammond: Dr, 
Peter Heylin, ecclesiastical historian and controversial writer, from 
whose pen there is, in the archives of this college, a metrical life of 
the founder, written probably when Heylin was young: George 
Withers, a voluminous and most unequal poet, whose reputation seems 
to be reviving: Harmar, the learned Greek professor: George Digby, 
Earl of Bristol, son to the preceding John, but inferior in fame, 
unsteady in character, and an example of the misapplication of elo- 
quence and knowledge: Elisha Coles, formerly one of the most popular 
of our Latin lexicographers: Sir Robert Howard, the dramatic poet: 
and the learned traveller and biographer, Dr. Thomas Smith. To these 
may be added the illustrious name of the elegant and accomplished 
Joseph Addison, who was about fifteen when he entered Queen's; but 
Dr. Lancaster, then fellow, and afterwards proyost, having seen his 
Latin verses on the inauguration of William III. discovered the excel- 
lence of his Latin poetry, even at that early age, and procured his 
being elected a demy of Magdalen College in 1689, when he was 
seventeen. His Cato and most of his early pieces were written while 
he was a student here: Dr. Sacheverell, once the idol of a party, and 
once, let it be remembered, the friend and associate of Addison; Col- 
lins, Yalden, and Holdsworth, poets: Dr. Matthew Horbery, and Dr. 
Thomas Waldgrave, divines. The latter was tutor to Gibbon, the cele- 
brated historian, who might have graced this list, for he passed some 
time in Magdalen College as an undergraduate, had not his feolish pre- 





* Fox was a Fellow of this College, but had been originally entered of Brazen Nose 
College. It is a remarkable circumstance in his life, that he was protected by. the popish 
Duke of Norfolk against the persecution of Bishop Gardiner, and, until obliged to retire 
to the Continent, had been employed by the Duke to be tutor to the children of his sou, 
the elegant and accomplished Earl of Surry. 
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sumption drivey him from regularity of study into that vague and capri- 
cious pursuit of miscellaneous information, which has so frequently 
ended in superficial knowledge and lax principles. The recent deaths 
of Dr. Townson* and Dr. Chandler, afford an opportunity to add their 
names, With their characters the world will be made still better 
acquainted by the republication of Dr. Townson’s works,¢ together with 
his life, by Mr. Churton, and of Dr. Chandler's life of the founder.’ 


The history of the colleges and halls being concluded, we are 


‘presented in the next place, with an account of the public buildings 


attached to the University; viz. the Schools, with the Bodleian 
Library—the Theatre—the Ashmolean Museum—the Clarendon 
Printing-house—the Radcliffe Library—the Observatory—the 
Physic Garden—and St. Mary’s, or the University church.—These 
are surely objects of general interest, and seemed to promise abun- 
dance of useful and curious information: but great was our mortifi- 
cation and surprise to find the whole dispatched in about nimetcen 
pages; and that too in so meagre and evidently so hurried a man- 
ner, that-we are tempted to inflict what Mr. Chalmers cannot but 
consider as a severe punishment, and transcribe the entire descrip- 
tion which he has given of St. Mary’s. 

* St. Mary’s church, an elegant and spacious Gothic edifice, of which 
Anthony Wood has cH avery minute History, is here noticeable chiefly as 
being the University Church, or that to which the vice Chancellor, heads 
of Houses, &c. repair for divine service on Sundays and Holidays, 
except on some particular days, when the sermons are appointed to be 
preached in certain Colleges; as, on Christmas day in the morning, 
Good Friday, and Ascension Day, at Christ Church; on the Festivals 
of St. Mark and St. John the Baptist, at Magdalen; on Lady Day and 
Trinity Sunday, at New College; and on St. Philip and St. James, and 
on the first Sunday in August, at Merton. During Lent in the after- 
noon, and on St. Simon and St. Jude, the sermons are preached in St. 
Peter's in the east. The public preachers are ten in number, appointed 
by the vice Chancellor, Proctors, the Regius Professor and Margarct 
Professor of Divinity ; and they must be either Doctors or Bachelors in 
Divinity or in Civil Law, or Masters of Arts. Of these public preachers 
five go out of office every year. The eight lectures on the Essential 
Doctrines of Christianity, and in Defence of Revealed Religion, founded 
by the Rev. John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury, are also delivered in 
this church. The room on the north side of the chancel is now the 
Common Law school, where the Vinerian professor reads his lectures.’ 

Upon the whole, however, though we can only consider the pre- 
sent publication as an enlarged guide, or an abridgement of Wood's 
‘History of the Colleges and Halls,’ with a continuation to the 
present time, yet it certainly contains much information which will 
be useful and amusing to the generality of readers, and which could 
not be procured, except in works which are now become both 
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* See the next Article. + See the aext Article, 
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scarce and expensive. It is by no means ‘such ee as we 
had reason to expect upon such a subject. e apprehend that 
Mr. Chalmers, wherever he deviates from Wood, or in points 
which did not fall under his own immediate observation, has been 
too easily content with such superficial accounts as he could readily 
procure. That he would have given us a complete work, ‘omnibus 
numeris absolutum,’ is what we never ventured to hope. An 
university, like that of Oxford, consists of so many separate socie- 
ties, having their peculiar statutes and customs, and in all internal 
transactions so distinct from one another, that we doubt whether any 
individual would be competent to the undertaking. If some intel- 
ligent member of each society could be induced to become its 
historian, and to give a full and unreserved account of his own col- 
lege, we might then expect.to receive an adequate and authentic 
history of those magnificent establishments. 

The engravings which accompany the present work, to the num- 
ber of thirty-one, are executed by Storer and Greig with peculiar 
neatness and fidelity, though on far too diminutive a scale. 

In closing our remarks on the present publication, we must 
repeat our hope that Mr. Chalmers will shortly redeem the 
pledge which he has here given to the public, and favour us with 
his promised ‘ History of the Rise and Progress of the University 
as connected with the History of Literature.’ Such a work, weare 
persuaded, he is qualified to perform with taste and ability ; and we 
trust that he will not neglect such an opportunity of establishing 
his reputation as an Oxford historian on a firmer and broader basis 
than his present publication can possibly supply. 








Arr. VI. The Works of the Reverend Thomas Townson, D. D. 
late Archdeacon of Richmond, one of the Rectors of Malpas, 
Cheshire, &c. In two Volumes. To which is prefixed, an Ac- 
count of the Author, &c. &c. By Ralph Chatton, A. M. 
Archdeacon of St. David’s, &c. &e. 


GREAT divines, from the Fathers downwards, have usually 
been the most voluminous of writers; a fact, perhaps, to 

be accounted for, by ‘that which cometh upon them’ weekly, the 
necessity of producmg a certain quantity of theological matter, 
without much regard to style or selection. _In the present disposi- 
tion of mavkind, this is one of the few instances in which our old 
theologians are to be held up as warnings rather than examples. 
Whoever now sits down to write on scriptural subjects, ought 
to ask himself in the first place, Quis leget hec? and to remember 
that, if he would engage attention, it must be not by the excellence 
only, but by the brevity of his compositions. A small impression 
(250 copies) of the works of our ‘last great divine’ in seven ponde- 
rows 
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rous quartos, has abundantly satisfied the curiosity of the public : 
yet if Warburton failed to imterest, who shall hope to follow him with 
success ? "The novelty and boldness of his hypotheses, the bound- 
ing vigour of his style, his powerful argumentation, brilliant wit, 
and, as a seasoning for modern palates, we may add his auda- 
cious scurrility, are qualities of which some far surpass the powers, 
while the rest consist not with the manners of modern divines. 
The truth is that, in an age when knowledge multiplies and extends 
itself with a rapidity unknown in any former period, it has become 
necessary for those, who wish to mgintain a decent port in literary 
society, to read more or less of every thing. If any science be 
omitted in.the widely extended pursuit of general information, we 
fear it will be that to which, although, as Cowley observes, ‘ it car- 
ries its own dignity in its uame,’ the talking part of mankind are 
unhappily the most indifferent. Discoveries in this science, how- © 
ever, should above all others, be introduced to notice; and as the 
fastidionsness of modern taste shrinks from the bulk, the type and 
the garb in which our old theological writers present themselves, 
and readers of the present day are no less appalled by Hall, Taylor, 
and Barrow, than were their forefathers by the ‘ dreadful front of de 
Lyra;’ we cannot but wish, in charity, for judicious and tangible 
selections rather than complete republications of those valuable 
but redundant writers. At all events, let the modern theologian 
reverence the public as a great personage, who has many other 
avocations, and upon whom he can have no demand but for 
a moderate portion of time and attention: let him moreover suspect 
the parental fondness of authorship, and if, on mature examination 
he have no important discovery to produce, no old and unfashuo»: 
able truth, to which by elegance and compression he can hope once 
more to give currency and splendour, let him forego his purpose, 
and prudently confine his papers to his own cabinet. 

This caution is perhaps equally necessary for the zeal and affec- 
tionof executors. Death consecrates friendship; and every half 
formed sketch, every rag and scrap, which escaped the martyrdom 
of fire while in the possession of the deceased, becomes a relic, 
first to be preserved with superstitious reverence, and in due time 
to be presented as a benefaction to the public. Nothing but this 
blind veneration could have induced a late prelate of exact 
laste and judgment in other respects, to forget ‘his own delicacy,’ 
ad commit the memory of his departed friend, by directing the 
exposure of many letters, which did little honour to the ‘head, 
ad less to the heart of the writer. To the worthy depositary, 
however, of Dr. Townson’s posthumous reputation, these cautions 
would have been superfluous. Whether his patron wrote nothing 
of moment but what is here produced, or whether there were any 
thiag in his writings either less original, or of inferior merit to the 

«2 volumes 
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volumes before us, is no part of a reviewer's concern : it is enough 
for us, and for the world, that the theological works of this learned 
and excellent man have that specific clam which we have men- 
tioned, upon an age in which books are multiplied beyond all 
bounds, and readers distracted by the demand of universal attention to 
their contents. They will occupy little time in the perusal ; they 
will convey in a style, simple, correct, and pleasing, much informa 
tion of the highest value; in other words, they are brief, compact, and 
original.—Pauca quidem ingenii sui pignora reliquit, sed egregia, 
sed admiranda ! . 

About ninety pages of the first volume are occupied by ‘ an ac- 
count of the author ;’ a work for which the biographer of Alex- 
ander Nowell had already shewn himself well qualified. Yet the 
manner in which the two subjects are commemorated is strikingly 
different ; and on the whole we find it difficult to pronounce, 
whether the first object of biographical writing, abstract truth, 
and strict discrimination of character, be most attainable, when 
the writer is personally acquainted with his subject, or when 
the tribute of commemoration is withheld, till prejudices and par- 
tialities are no more, and the excellencies and defects of a charac. 
ter can be weighed in the balance of unbiassed justice. On the 
one side, are the advantages of personal insight into those little m- 
cidents and humours of daily life, which recur without preparation, 
without effort, and without the suspicion of being observed: on 
the other, are those of coolness and impartiality. Yet,—in the 
former case, the actions of those with whom we intimately com 
verse, are never wholly indifferent ; they are expanded or contracted, 
brightened or obscured, according to the involuntary and irresistt 
ble power of inclination over the mind of the observer: and—in 
the fetter, the biographer /abours im point of fact. If his purveyors 
were not contemporary with the subject of the memoir, they were 
scarcely in a better condition than himself: if they were, they had 
their passions and prejudices, and may mislead him. Either mode 
therefore is attended by opposite, and perhaps equal difficulties; 
but to a strong understanding, and to well regulated affections, 
neither the one nor the other will be found insuperable. 

‘ The little clerical merit which is left amongst us,’ at least that 
unobtrusive and most amiable part of it, which consists in the prt 
vate duties of the pastoral charge is, we fear, shrinking fast into the 
lower classes of the profession. In this view, a faithful detail of 
the habits of a modern dignitary, in the situation of a parish priest, 
cannot fail to make an useful impression on his brethren of the same 
rank. Ancient examples were never less reverenced than at pre- 
sent, and when produced, an excuse is never wanting to elude their 
force. It is now become vain to urge what Gilpin and Herbert did, 
or how they taught :—the sentiments of mankind, we are told, have 

undergone 
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undergone a total change. Such private applications to the con- 
ciences as were employed by them, would no longer be en- 
dured. Nay, perhaps a clergyman of superior rank is more reve- 
renced, who is seen by his people for the most part in the elevated 
station of the pulpit; while an inferior minister, who approaches 
nearer to the middle and lower orders of the parish in manners, 
habits, and Janguage, will discharge the more unostentatious and 
ia, | itksome offices of personal inspection and private visitation with 
greater effect. Every order in society ought to have ministers 
ac- | adapted to its rank, and the principal, in making a judicious choice 
ex- | ofa substitute, has consulted, not only his own consequence, but 
the | the best interests of his people. By such pernicious sophistry, 
gly | the most solemn, and we may add, the most personal of all trusts 
ce, | 38 transferred, nay, frequently, we apprehend, even without the 
ith, previous ceremony between a man and his own conscience, which 
such reflexions imply. To awaken more animating thoughts on 
hen such a subject, to subdue the pride, the indolence, and levity of 
ars | Which such reasonings are compounded, one modern example of 
ace | high authority is equivalent to volumes of direct and formal institu- 
the {| tions on the pastoral care. 
in In the life of Dr. Townson, we have thé history of a contempo- 
ion, § "ry, a scholar, and a gentleman, well educated, travelled, prefer- 
on | ‘ed, distinguished by the unsought acceptance of the highest de- 
the | gree, and by the refusal of the most honourable station which an 
on | English university could confer, giving himself up with the zeal 
ed, | and assiduity of the most conscientious stipendiary, to the private 
ist | duties of his parish; so that the same man, who led the conversa- 
in | tion of the first companies by his talents, and restrained it by his 
yors [| authority, was more frequently seen in the cottages of the poor, ad- 
vere | ministering at the same time to their bodily and spiritual wants. 
had | But on this subject it is time that we should hear his biographer, 
ode } Who callsupon us to attend his venerable patron in the conduct of 
ies; |. his household and the care of his flock. ‘On the former head it 
ous, | May suffice to observe, that it was the house of a truly devout 
and Christian pastor, who summoned all under his roof te 
morning and evening prayer; and the same sedate and holy fer- 
vour, which was so edifying in the church, never failed to ani- 
mate these less public addresses to heaven. On Sunday evening 
,one hour was devoted to reading the holy Scriptures to his family 
with some practical comment, and the instructive lesson began and 
ended with prayer. At the same time it was a rule with him not 
to encroach on the duties of this day by writing letters, much less 
by the too frequent practice of travelling.’ Yet had the Sunday of 
this good man nothing of gloom or austerity; on the contrary, ‘it 
was always within his walls a day of peculiar hospitality and 
cheerfulness. In visiting the sick, a duty to which he was scru- 
c3 pulousl y 
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pulously attentive, he sometimes availed himself of the liberty 
which the canons gave, and made apposite alterations in the prayers 
of the church. Pecuniary assistance also, if necessary, was afforded 
with a liberal hand. In some instances, if other means of access 
did not occur, or did not succeed, he privately wrote to persons 
living in known habits of vice. Besides distributing copies of the 
holy Scriptures, and books of piety, which were now and then en- 
deared to the receiver by some affectionate inscription of the donor, 
he took no small care that children especially, of whom he generally 
kept several at school, should be taught to use morning and evening 
prayers, and to learn by heart that admirable compendium of Chris- 
tian morality, the third chapter of the Epistle to the Colossians.’ 

From the well written and pleasing memoir of this excellent 
man, the reader will pass to the perusal of his works with an avi- 
dity which will not be disappointed. Among these, the first and 
most important are the well known ‘ Discourses on the Gospels,’ in 
which, the author proves, by a minute and critical investigation, the 
superior antiquity of St. Matthew’s gospel ; shews by marks of imi- 
tation, which we think incontrovertible, that the succeeding evange- 
lists had each profited by the memoirs of his predecessors; and 
above all, labours to establish (what antiquity has left in the dark) 
the era of the first gospel. This he feels disposed to fix so early as 
A.D. XX XVII. and it cannot-be denied, that the numerous marks 
of contemporeity with the events recorded by St. Matthew, though 
many of them are, singly, too feeble to justify the conclusion, like 
scattered rays when collected into a focus, shed a strong and clear 
light on the point which they are directed to illuminate. 

The revival of this masterly work, if our younger students in 
theology retain any true taste for legitimate composition, clear 
arrangement, and perspicuity of thought, will, at least, tend to 
diminish an appetite for the German style of disquisition on 
these subjects, which, as it is vicious in itself, and has been 
formed by that satiety of the best fare which plenty and unifor- 
mity together are apt to generate, has been too much pampered 
by the introduction of foreign ordinaries, with all their dubious 
treats of palatable and well disguised poison, into our capital, 
and our universities. For ourselves, we freely confess, that had 
not our minds been prepared to expect what has since happened 
on a more serious subject, by the temporary acquiescence of 
our countrymen in the imtroduction from that very climate of a 
drama which was to supersede Shakspeare, and which turned out 
more stupid and immoral than any thing endured before among 
civilized men, we should have been astonished at the depravity 
of taste in wiser persons, and in this more recent example. 
From the specimens which have reached us, we should con- 
ceive ourselves as completely justified in sending a son to leam 
mor 
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morals at Paris as theology at Gottingen. Comparing the great 
writers of our own country on the evidences of revelation, or even 
on scriptural criticism with those of Germany, we see in the one the 
optics of an eagle, in the other those of a mole. Seated on a com- 
manding elevation, the first take a clear and penetrating view of the 
widely extended prospect around them, while the second, poring, 
slow, minute and obscure, at once industrious and superficial, while 
they toil in pursuing every subject to its last ramifications, never 
appear to make any progress. ‘Their erudition, such as it is, clouds 
their intellect: it is a suit of armour which seems to encumber, 
while it neither adorns nor assists the wearer. But this is not all— 
We complain not of the diversion of these streams into our own 
country, because they are foul and feculent only—they spring from 
poisoned fountains. An English theologian (there is no suspi- 
cion of the contrary in a single instance) believes what he asserts, 
and feels what he believes—with a German, theology is a trade 
rather than a profession : his bread, and that of his family, depends 
upon his maintaining a decent external respect for revelation ; but 
his aid in the cause is hollow and heartless: with all his-care to 
adjust the mask, there are moments of inadvertence in which it 
drops off ; and in the freedom of confidential intercourse, we know 
that it is spontaneously laid aside. From such instructors, we would 
anxiously remit our students to Dr.'Townson. 

An engraving is prefixed to the first volume, which contradicts all 
the principles of physiognomy, if it really resemble so sensible a 
man. 


Art. VII. Historical Sketches of the South of India; in an At- 
tempt to trace the History of Mysoor, from the Origin of the 
Hindoo Government of that State, to the Extinction of the Ma- 
hommedan Dynasty in 1799, &c. By Lieut. Col. Wilks. Vol. I. 
London, 1810. 


OLD indeed would that man be, however gifted, and unavailing, 

we fear, his toil, who should venture over the same ground which 

Mr. Orme has so successfully occupied in his History of the Mili- 
tary Transactions of the British Nation in Hindostan. \n that valu- 
able work we have all the great events which fell within his range, 
narrated with so much perspicuity, and the detail of facts stated 
with such accuracy, as to leave us nothing to desire on any of the 
points which his comprehensive plan embraces. ‘The sources from 
which he derived his information were of the most extensive and 
authentic kind; he possessed all the advantages which local know- 
ledge can impart; and his fidelity, we believe, was never called in 
question. To sum up all, his history occupies so vast a field, that 
G 4 ; every 
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every future historian of modern India, must unavoidably trench, in 
a greater or less degree, upon his premises. We were notsurprized, 
therefore, to find Colonel Wilks occasionally touching on events 
already told by Mr. Orme; sometimes, indeed, but very rarely, 
venturing to differ from him, though never, we believe, in points of 
any great moment. ‘ Whenever,’ he observes, ‘I dissent from the 
statements of Mr.Orme, I desire to be understood as doing so with 
the utmost deference for his authority.’ 

The immediate object of Colonel Wilks’s book is not, however, 
as he tells us in his preface, the history of the British arms, and still 
less that of the British policy, in India; it is rather an attempt to 
trace, ‘the history of the House of Mysoor from the origin of the 
Hindoo government of that state, to the extinction of the Mahom- 
medan dynasty in 1799.’ For such an undertaking, his long ser- 
vices in India, and more particularly his situation as ‘ Political 
resident’ at the court of Mysore, were eminently favourable. He had 
there not only access to all the written documents relating to the 
families who had filled the throne of Mysore, the titles of the most 
important of which he enumerates in his preface, but the additional 
advantage of consulting many living characters, who had been inti- 
mately connected, both in public and private life, with Hyder Ali 
Khan and Tippo Sultaun. ‘Those parts therefore of his ‘ Historical 
Sketches,’ which relate to Mysore, may fairly be considered as of 
unquestionable authenticity. 

After all, however, we entertain great doubts, whether the best 
authenticated accounts of a succession of robbers and barbarians, one 
excelling the other in every species of ge and most of them 
stained with crimes unequalled perhaps in the history of the world, 
will be found to possess a sufficient degree of interest to compensate 
the compiler for the labour and expense of bringing outso voluminous 
a work, or the reader for the toil and disgust which he must neces- 
sarily undergo in the perusal of transactions so degrading to human 
nature. Still we think it our duty to attend to every work of re- 
spectable authority, which treats on so important and extensive a part 
of the British empire, as is comprehended within its Asiatic dominions. 

We do not conceive it necessary, however, to notice any of those 
transactions in which Europeans have been concerned ; nor to repeat 
any of those brilliant exploits, which have immortalized the names 
of Laurence, Clive, and Coote, in the pages of Mr. Orme. Indeed 
Colonel Wilks himself has but slightly touched upon many interesting 
events that might, legitimately enough, have been brought within 
the immediate scope of his history, though he has not omitted to 
render ample justice to the characters of those great men: perhaps 
he has rather overrated that of Sir Eyre Coote, who, however con- 
ciliatory his manners may have been in the early part of his life, 
became 
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became exceedingly petulant, irritable, and unmanageable towards 
its close. The fact, however, mentioned by Colonel Wilks, that no 
Sepoy, who had ever served under him, enters the exchange at Ma- 
dras without making his obeisance to the portrait of Coote Bahauder, 
affords a strong testimony of the feelings with which he was re- 
garded by the native troops. His military character is summed up 
m few words: ‘ Nature had given to Col. Coote all that nature can 
confer in the formation of a soldier:’ but the same thing is said 
of Clive—‘he was born, if ever human being was born, a soldier 
and a statesman.’ Both were unquestionably men of extraordi- 
nary talents; but we should suppose that few will be inclined to 
bring the merits of Coote in competition with those of Clive. 
Passing, then, over their exploits, together with the intrigues, the 
struggles, and the various alliances of the Europeans with the native 
powers, we shall confine our observations to those points which 
relate more immediately to. the main object of the work. 

The irruption of the Mahommedans into Hindostan, is generally 
supposed to have brought with it an accession of wretchedness and 
misery to the unfortunate inhabitants of that country. Calamity 
must necessarily be the concomitant of war; and if it could be 
shewn, that this extensive and populous country had long been 
in the enjoyment of peace at the time when the Mussulmans 
first invaded it, we might safely conclude that the general condi- 
tion-of the people suffered an immediate change for the worse. 
It would appear, however, from the few remaining records which 
have been examined, as well as from oral tradition, that the farther 
we attempt to look back, the greater share of wretchedness was the 

rtion of the Hindoos. ‘The golden age of India,’ says Colonel 

jilks, ‘like that of other regions, belongs exclusively to the 
poet.’—‘ At periods long antecedent to the Mahommedan inva- 


sion, wars, revolutions, and conquests, seem to have followed. 


each other, in a succession more strangely complex, rapid and de- 
structive, as the events more deeply recede into the gloom of 
antiquity.’ Insuch a state of confusion, it is utterly impossible that 
the people could enjoy the least degree of happiness or prosperity. 
Their fields destroyed, their houses burnt, their cattle swept away, 
they were generally left to perish by famine, whenever two neigh- 
bouring chiefs thought fit to go to war. ‘The following note paints, 
in strong colours, the condition of the Hindoos under their own 
governments, 


‘On the approach of an hostile army, the unfortunate inhabitants of 
India bury under ground their most cumbrous effects, and each indivi- 
dual man, woman, and child, above six years of age, (the infant chil- 
dren being carried by their mothers,) with a load of grain proportioned 
to their strength, issue from their beloved homes, and take the direction 
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of a country (if such can be found) exempted from the miseries of war; 
sometimes of a strong fortress, but more generally of the most unfre- 
uented hills and woods, where they prolong a miserable existence until 

e departure of the enemy. The people of a district thus deserting 
their Shae are called the wulsa of the district. A state of habitual 
misery, involving precautions against incessant war and unpitying 
depredations, of so peculiar a description as to require in any of the lan- 
guages of Europe a jong circumlocution, is expressed, in all the languages 
of the Deckan and the South of India, by a single word. No proots can 
be accumulated from the most profound research, which shall describe 
the immemorial condition of the people of India with more authentic 
precision than this single word: and it is a proud distinction,’ he adds, 
* that the wulsa never departs on the approach of a British army when 
unaccompanied by Indian allies.’ (p. 309.) 

The character and conduct of the British army are, indeed, 
proudly distinguished, not only in India, but in every part of the 
globe, where British troops are placed under the command of brave 
and discreet officers. The ae of India now happily know from 
experience the distinction, not only between a British army and 
the lawless rabble of a native prince, but also between a British 
em and the petty sovereignties, whether of a Hindoo or 

ahommedan dynasty. It is the British nation only that remains 
in wilful ignorance of the anxious endeavours which the British 

overnment and its servants have exerted, and continue to exert, for 
improving the condition of the native Indians. We are unques- 
tionably a humane and a feeling people ; but our humanity is too 
often wasted in a foreign land, -and lavished on the most worth- 
less of mankind; and such is the effect of our feelings, assisted 
by the imagination, that the fancied claims on our charity generally 
become magnified in the direct ratio of the distance from which 
the objects of them are viewed. On this principle only, can we 
possibly attempt to explain how the wild and extravagant declama- 
tion of a Burke, and the pathetic figments of a Sheridan, were able 
to succeed in shutting the ears of the nation against the sober state- 
ments of truth. To those who have not given themselves the 
trouble of inquiry, and who have viewed only through the false glare 
of eloquence, the studied cruelties said to have been inflicted by 
British agents on rajahs and rannies, on nabobs and vizirs, we re- 
commend the perusal of Colonel Wilks’s book, that they may at 
least learn for what description of persons their pity has been so 
warmly excited: they will then be able to form a better judg- 
ment of the probability of the truth or falsehood of those statements, 
which, even at the present day, continue to be repeated, once a year 
at least, in the British senate. 

We agree with Colonel Wilks, that civil liberty, among the in- 
eessant revolutions of India, never once entered into the contem- 
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lation of the natives, and that ‘ it is to this day without a name 
m the language of Asia.’ We think too, with him, that the cause 
of this political debasement will admit of a better explanation 
than by referring it to the physical influence of climate, or to that 
‘flimsy and superficial hypothesis, which would measure the hu- 
man mind by the scale of a Fahrenheit’s thermometer,’ That 
theory, indeed, like most other theories not founded on experi- 
ence, has passed away; to the inhabitants of India, however, it 
never could, with any propriety, have been applied. Of all the re- 
gions of the globe India, perhaps, is the most highly favoured 
by nature. The rich and productive soil of its vast plains, made 
still more productive by a soft and delicious climate, and by perio- 
dical returns of refreshing showers, pours forth, almost spontane- 
ously, all that the necessities and even the luxuries of life require. 
If to the clearness of the atmosphere and the fertility of the soil, of 
Egypt, we are to ascribe the proximate causes which conducted the 
natives into, the paths of science and, from the dawn of history, ren- 
dered famous ‘ the learning of the Egyptians ;’ the same causes, operat- 
ing with accumulated force in India, might be expected to produce 
the same effects: but the trath is, that the progress of the human 
mind depends very little on the influence of climate, and is 
governed rather by moral than physical causes. Perhaps, indeed, if 
the learning of the Egyptian hierophants were exposed in its naked 
state, we should not find it much superior to that of the Brahmins. 
We may, at any rate, be confident, that the mass of the people was 
equally ignorant in both countries ; that, in both, they were mere 
machines in the hands ofa crafty priesthood, set in motion by an 
external impulse uniformly acting upon them, without spring or 
elasticity of their own. 

A different cause then, from that of climate, must be assigned 
for the mental and political degradation to be found among the inha- 
bitants of India. Colonel Wilks seems to be of opinion, that their 

resent condition may be explained by “the priestly contrivance 
which has united the divine with the human code; a system which 
must, consequently, reject all the attempts of the human faculties to- 
wards improvement, inasmuch as it connects, by inseparable ties, 
the ideas of change and profanation. 

‘ The political, civil, and criminal code ofthe Hindoos is interwoven 
with their theology, and is equally considered to be derived from di- 
vine authority. The affairs of government, of judicature, and po- 
lice, down to the most minute forms of social and domestic intercourse, 
are all identified with religious observances; the whole is sacred and 
unchangeable; and, in this case, the ideas attached to improvement 
and profanation can scarcely be distinguished from each other. The 
sacred code of the Hindoos, like the Koran of the Mahommedans, is 
held* 
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held to be all-sufficient for temporal, as well as religious purposes ; they 
have adopted the regal government, because such is the will of God; 
they have been passively obedient to this emanation of the divine 
power so long as no competition has appeared, and they have em- 
braced with facility the cause of rebellion and civil war, because, like 
the Mahommedans, they believe that kingdoms are the immediate gift 
of the Almighty, and that victory is the manifestation of the divine 
will.’—p. 24. 


Opinions, such as these, may probably sway some of the leaders 
of the people, but can scarcely be applied to the people them- 
selves ; their degraded condition, we are quite certain, may be traced 
rather to that most impolitic and injurious system of dividing them 
into castes. We stop not to inquire whether ‘ the establishment 
of castes was the effect of a single mind, or the result of succes- 
sive expedients for retaining in subjection the conquests of the 
northern Hindoos ;’ we merely notice the fact itself, which, from 
the moment of its adoption, must have been as fatal to the 
advancement of knowledge, as the subsequent subdivision of castes 
into trades and occupations could not fail to be to the progress of 
science and the arts. Whether the eurious structure of Indian 
society has arisen as a consequence out of the latter, or whe- 
ther it is considered as another proof of what some European en- 
thusiasts would call the wisdom of Hindoo legislation, is scarcely 
worth the inquiry; it is, at any rate, admirably calculated to co- 
operate with the former in subduing every energy both of body 
and mind. Every Indian village is a separate and distinct com- 
munity, composed of a small group of people, collected together 
just in sufficient numbers for the general protection against any in- 
ternal disturber of the peace of the community, and for adminis- 
tering reciprocally to each others wants. Itis, in short, precisely 
that state of society which visionary theorists have imagined to be 
the golden age of mnocence and simplicity ; such, for mstance, as 
would have enraptured the frenzied mind of a Rousseau. The 
twelve constituent parts, or ayangadees, essential to the complete 
formation of one of these little republics, are, 1. The Potee/, the 
headman of the village, who is responsible to the officers of go- 
vernment for the due collection and payment of the revenue, 
2. The registrar. 3 and 4. The watchmen of the crops and of the 
village. 5. The tank-master, who has the distribution of the water. 
6. The divine orsoothsayer, who declares the proper times of deposit- 
ing the seed in the ground, and marks the lucky and unlucky days— 
7. The smith. 8. The carpenter. 9. The potter. 10. The 
washerman. 11. The barber. 12. The poet, who ‘acts also 
as schoolmaster. The bulk of the community consists of the ryots 
or actual cultivators of the land, who contribute to the support 
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and maintenance of the professional men above enumerated, in 
return for their respective services: and, in this regular mode, ages 
have continued to roll on, without producing in the minds of the 
people one new idea, or adding one single improvement to any in- 
strument of art in use among them. The whole extensive and 
populous peninsula of India is made up of a mass of such little 
communities as we have been describing, without any variation, ex- 
cept in those places where the residence of the superior agents of 
government has necessarily drawn together a mixed multitude: 
the consequence of which has been the gradual rise of towns, 
cities, &c. Of these agents some have the superintendance of ten, 
twenty, one hundred, and even one thousand villages; but the 
inhabitants of each know no master but its own individual head- 
man: they inquire not who the conquerors are, or of what na- 
tion their governors, while the internal management of the com- 
munity remains the same : so long as the distribution of the crop is 
not altered, and the miseries of war extend not to the wulsa, it is a 
matter of little or no concern to them, whether the throne of 
Delhi be filled by a Hindoo, a Mahommedan, or an English mogul. 

In contemplating the baneful effects which must necessarily be 
produced by the various impolitic imstitutions of the Hindoos, 
we cannot but doubt exceedingly, whether the best intentions 
and endeavours of the British government will contribute, in any 
material degree, to the amelioration of the condition of the in- 
habitants, until a total change of the system shall be effected; we had 
almost said, until the Vedas and Puranas, together with the whole of 
the senseless fabric of Braminical superstitions, shall have been com- 
mitted to the flames, and something better substituted in their place. 
The wisest regulations must prove abortive, so long as the minds of 
the miserable natives continue to be fettered in the adamantine 
chains forged for them so many ages since ; nay, we are well con- 
vinced that it will require the greatest degree of discretion and for- 
bearance to prevent mischief, even where benefit is intended. 

It is not our intention to trace minutely the succession of enor- 
mities committed by the several rulers who have wielded the sceptre 
of Mysore. The system seems at all times to have been precisely 
the same: if any shade of difference — or diminished the 
oppression of the subject, it was wholly owing to the personal 


character of the sovereign, and not to any change in the constitution 
of the government. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
framing, from the volume before us, ageneral sketch of the rise and 
progress of a powerful kingdom which, though now merged in the 
British possessions, was once the most formidable, because the most 
active, enemy to the British interests, in the whole peninsula of 
Hindostan. 


The 
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The first Mussulman force that ever crossed the mountains, south 
of the Tapti, was led by Alla u Dien, in 1293. The booty obtained 
in this predatory irruption served as an incentive to future invasion. 

In 1310, Kafoor, a Mahommedan general crossed the Kistna, 
for the first time, and laid seige to Dhoorsummoodar, the capital of 
Bellal Deo, sovereign of the Carnatic, whom he defeated in a great 
battle; and returned to Delhi literally loaded with gold. In 1326, 
Mahommed the III. completed the destruction of this capital, 
when the seat of the declining government was removed to Tonoor, 
about 12 miles to the northward of Seringapatam. In the ruins 
of Dhoorsummoodar, recently discovered by Major Mackenzie, 
about 105 miles N. W. of Seringapatam, some curious sculptures 
and inscriptions have been found which verify the dates we have 
given above from the accurate Ferishta. 


* The sculpture of these ruins,’ says Colonel Wilks, ‘ although suf- 
ficiently defective, if compared with the Grecian standard, is yet highly 
interesting. In examining the Indian hero and his charioteer, mounted 
in their war chariot, we seem to be viewing the car of Achilles. The 
costume of the equestrian figuresis remarkable ; the hair twisted into a 
knot at the top of the head is its only defence or covering ; long boots 
seem to have defended the legs, and a large net-work to have been the 
ornament or defence of the horse. The figure of the horseman is an 
example of the most graceful seat of modern European horseman- 
ship, —p. 11. 

The irruption of the northern invaders into Telingana was fol- 
lowed by the subversion of a dynasty which had lasted 256 years; 


but it led to the establishment of a more southern Hindoo govern- - 


ment which, for two centuries, opposed a barrier to the progress of 
the Mahommedan arms. Two Rocibuns fugitives, Booka and Aka 
Hurryhur, officers of the treasury of the deposed Raja of Waran- 
kul, founded a city on a branch of the Kistna to which they gave 
the name of Videyannuggur, ‘ the city of Science,’ in compliment 
to their preceptor, Videyerannea. Their government commenced 
in 1336, and the last of the thirteen rajahs or rayeels of the house of 
Hurryhur, who were followers of Siva, was succeeded in 1490 by 
Narsing Raja, of the sect of Vishnoo. ‘This raja erected the 
strong forts of Chandragherry and Vellore, and before 1515 had 
reduced the whole of Drauveda, now the Carnatic, to subjection. 
The dynasty of Narsing continued till 1542, and was succeeded by 
two short usurpations; but in 1564 a confederacy of four Mussul- 
man kings defeated the Hindoo army in a great battle, in which 
Ram Raja, the seventh in descent from Narsing, and the whole of 
his principal officers, fell. The Mahommedans marched to the 
capital, which they plundered with every circumstance of cruelty; 
and partitioned the Carnatic among themselves. Four years = 
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this, the last branch of Narsing was expelled from the fortress of 
Chandragherry, the only remaining place of strength. 

It is to’ the period in which the dominion of the rajahs of 
Videyanuggur extended over a great part of the south of India, that 
the romantic origin of the rajals of Mysore, is by general tradition, 
ascribed. 


‘ Two young men of the tribe of Yedava, named Vijeya and Kristna, 
departed from that court in search of a better establishment to the 
South. Their travels carried them to the little fort of Hadana, a few 
miles from the present situation of the town of Mysoor; and having 
alighted, as is usual, near the border of a tank, they overheard some 
women of the Jaryana sect, who had come for water, bewailing the fate 
of a young maiden of their tribe who was about to be married to a per- 
son of inferior quality. The brothers inquired into the circumstances 
of the case ; desired the woman to be comforted, and offered their ser- 
vices in defence of the damsel. She was the only daughter of the 
Wadeyar, (or lord of 33 villages,) who was afflicted with mental derange- 
ment; and in this unprotected state, the chief of Caroogully, a person 
of mean cast, had proposed to the family the alternative of immediate 
war, or the peaceable possession of Hadana by his marriage with the 
damsel ; and tothe latter proposition they had given a forced and reluc- 
tant consent. The offer of the strangers was made known, and they 
were admitted to examine the means which the family possessed of 
averting the impending disgrace. In conformity to their advice, no 
change was made in the preparations for the marriage feast ; and while 
the chiefs of Caroogully were seated at the banquet in one apartment, 
and their followers in another, the men of Hadana, who had been pre- 
viously secreted for the purpose, headed by the two brothers, sprung 
upon their guests; and slew them, marched instantly to Caroogully, 
which they surprized, and returned in triumph to Hadana. The damsel 
full of gratitude, became the willing bride of Vijeya, who changed his 
religion and became the Lord of Hadana and Caroogully.’—p. 32. 

The precise date of this event is uncertain ; nor is the number of 
generations known that intervened between this founder of the 
family and Cham Raj, surnamed ‘ Arbiral,’ or the six-fingered ; 
whose succession is fixed in 1507. Little appears to have occurred, 
deserving notice, in the several reigns between this period and the 
acquisition of Seringapatam, in 1610, by the Raj Wadeyar, which 
thenceforth became the seat of the Mysore government. The cir- 
cumstances of the times were peculiarly favourable to the growth 
of the rising power of Mysore, which, however, was soon after- 
wards destined to meet with a severe check by the restoration of 
the Mahratta empire, in the person of Sevajee. This country, 
bordering on Mysore, had for upwards of 300 years, been subjected 
to the domination of strangers. The existence, the name, and 
almost the remembrance, of a Mahratta government, had fallen 
into oblivion; but there was a bond of union which time and con- 
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quest had not been able to dissolve—their religion and their 
language. 

tT he birth of Sevajee, in 1626, was the fulfilment of‘a prophecy 
which gave to the Hindoos a deliverer anda conqueror. At the age 
of seventeen, this notorious robber had collected a banditti, ravaged 
the neighbouring districts, and applied the plunder to the augmenta- 
tion of his followers: in a short time he was enabled to raise so vast 
a force, as to bid defiance to the power of the Mogul. No feelings 
of humanity arrested his progress ; desolation marked his footsteps ; 
and, on one occasion, he put to death three thousand persons, the 
adherents of one family, destroying even the infants in the womb. 
He overran the whole Carnatic, spreading ruin far and wide, and, 
like Hyder Ali in after-times, threatened the English at the gates 
of Madras. With all his enormities, he was considered by the 
Hindoos, and pretended to consider himself, as under the special 
protection of a deity; for it must not be supposed that any thing 
dishonourable attaches to the character of a robber in India. ‘The 
most atrocious marauder, so long as he continues to conduct his 
enterprizes with success, and to accumulate wealth, is sure to attract 
admiration, and to procure as many followers as he chuses to eulist. 
Robbery, like beggary is, in India, an hereditary craft, and a crime 
only when the thief is weak or unskilful enough to be taken in the 
act. Such was Sevajee; and his followers have not, to this period, 
shewn themselves unworthy of so illustrious a leader. 


‘A modern Mahratta,’ says Colonel Wilks, ‘ is utterly destitute of the 
generosity and point of honor which belongs to a bold robber. If we 
should attempt to describe him by English terms, we must draw a cha- 
racter combined of the plausible and gentle manners of a swindler, the 
dexterity of a pickpocket, and the meanness of a pedlar; equally destitute 
of mercy and of shame, he will higgle in selling the rags wf a beggar 
whom he has plundered; and is versatile as occasion offers, to swagger 
as a bully, or to cringe as a mendicant, when he dares not rob.’ 


As a specimen of their unblushing perfidy, Colonel Wilks has 
favoured us with the following anecdote: 


* A vakeel of the Mahratta chief Gockla, in conversation with me, 
stated, as an example at once of Lord Wellington’s contempt of danger 
and confidence in his master, ‘ that he (Lord Wellington) had driven 
Gockla in an open carriage from his own to the Mabratta camp, without 
a single attendant.” [asked him what the general had to fear on that 
occasion. “ You know what he had to fear,” replied the vakeel, “‘ for after 
all we are but Mahrattas.”—p. 253. 


It would furnish but little amusement or instruction to our rea- 
ders, to enter into a detailed account of the plots and assassinations 
by which various rajahs of the house of Mysore were taken off 
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and their places supplied by children and idiots, as the fittest 
ustruments for forwarding the ambitious views of the ministers 
and generals, who, in fact, had the sole direction of the affairs 
of government. Suffice it to observe, that the linea! succes- 
sion of the Hindoo rajas of Mysore ceased in'!1731, by the mur- 
der of Cham Raj, and the election of au infant of a younger branch 
of the family: from this time, the mock succession to a faulty title 
was determined solely by the will of Hindoo or Mahommedan 
usurpers, in the character of ministers, as appeared best to suit their 
respective purposes. 

‘The death of Sevajee afforded but a short relief to the rising state 
of Mysore. Soon after this eveut it was invaded by the Nabob 
of Arcot, but without success. It was next threatened by Nizam 
ul Moolk, soubadar of the Deckan, who sent his son Nasir Jung, 
to levy a contribution on the raja, and who succeeded in exacting 
allegiance and tribute. Nunjerai, the minister, who had married 
his daughter to the boy Raja, had just returned from a successful 
expedition against the poligars of Coimbetore. Elevated by the 
success of his first military campaign, in the ardour of striking out 
some new employment, he undertook, in 1749, the siege of Deon- 
hully, a place of some strength, held by a poligar. 

* An unknown volunteer in this service was destined in after-times to 
become the head of a mighty empire ; to establish a reputation in arms 
which, fairly viewing the scene on which he moved, and the instruments 
he was able to employ, has seldom been exceeded; and to threaten, with 
no ideal terrors, the extinction of the British power in India.’—p. 239. 


This unknown adventurer, it will readily be conjectured, was no 
other than Hyder Ali Khan, of whose rise, Colonel W ilks tells us, 
no accurate statement has hitherto been given to the public. We 
shall therefore present our readers with a brief abstract of the life 
of this extraordinary character, chiefly selected from various parts 
of the work before us, which, for the reasous already assigned, we 
consider to rest on the best possible authorities. 

The first of this family, of whom any mention is made, was 
Mahommed Bhelole, a religious devotee from the Penjab, who, 
settling in the town of Alund, in the district of Calburgha, founded 
a mosque with the assistance of charitable contributions, and, 
by this religious speculation, is said to have accumulated some 
property. Mahommed Ali, his son, married the daughter of 
one of the servants of the celebrated mausoleum at Calburgha, 
whence he proceeded to Sera in quest of service, and he was 
employed as a revenue peon under the collector of the town cus- 
toms. At this place Futté Mahommed, his son, the father of 
Hyder, was born, Ali died at Colar, when his brother seized the 
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family property, and turned Futté and his mother out of doors. 

y were received into the house of,a military officer, who, 
at a proper age, enrolled Futté in his corps, where he had 
soon an opportunity of distinguishing himself, and was rewarded 
with the command of twenty peons, as a Naick. Futté Naick 
married in succession three wives, the last of which bore him two 
sons, Shebaz Saheb and Hyder Saheb. Before Shebaz, the eldest of 
the two, had arrived at the age of nine, the father was slain in battle. 
The mausoleum, mosque, tank and gardens of Futté, at Colar, 
‘exhibit,’ says Colonel Wilks, ‘ unquestionable evidence, that the 
founder, at the time of their erection, had attained a very respec- 
table degree of property and consideration.’ 

Abbas Khooli han, who had succeeded to the jagheer of 
Great Balipoor, called on the youths for payment of a pretended 
balance due from their father, which he obtained, but ‘ not before 
the torture, in its most cruel and ignominious form, hgd been ap- 
plied to both the boys, and probably to their mother.’ This out- 
rage was never forgotten by Hyder, who, thirty-two years after 
it, sought his revenge with all the virulence which a recent injury is 
capable of producing. Themother and children thus plundered 
of their property, proceeded to Bangalore, to seek the protection 
of Ibrahim Saheb, who commanded a few peons in the service of 
the killadar of that place. Shebaz entered the army, and rose 
to the command of 200 horse and 1000 peons ; but Hyder, at the 
age of twenty-seven, continued without employ, an idle, dissi- 
pated young man, unacquainted with the elements of reading and 
writing, of which, throughout his life, he remained in utter igno- 
rance. His days were spent in the sports of the chace, and his 
nights, for weeks together, in riot and debauchery ; then, passing 
with inconceivable facility to the opposite extreme, he would 
wander about the woods and mountains, exposed to every kind of 
hardship, abstinence and danger, At the siege of Deonhully, in 
which he was a volunteer, he first acquired a taste for the profes- 
sion of arms. Onevery service of danger he was foremost; and, at 
the close of the siege, was rewarded with the command of 50 horse, 
and two hundred infantry, and entrusted with the charge of one of 
the gates of this frontier fortress. 

In 1749 Nasir Jung, soubadar of the Deckan, called upon the 
troops of Mysore to assist in the prosecution of his designs in the 
province of Arcot. Hyder had the good fortune to be included in 
this service. Beside his regular troops, he had already contrived to 
raise a body of 300 select Beder peons, for the sole purpose of 
plunder ; and the first of his exploits, of sufficient importance to be 
noticed, was that of stealing the baggage of his own commander in 
chief. Nasir Jung fell in battle ; and as the treasure, as is usual = 
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such occasions, was placing on the camels, Hyder’s marauders, 
joining in the confusion, contrived to separate two of them laden 
with gold, from the rest, which they conveyed to his house at Deon- 
hully, together with 300 horses, and 500 musquets, stolen in the 
course of the same night. With these arms, and the assistance of 
a few French sepoys to drill his recruits, Hyder Naick obtained 
uo small degree of consideration in the army, when Nunjerai, the 
minister of Mysore, laid siege to ‘Trichinopoly. 

On his first nomination to a command, Hyder had engaged in 
his service a Brahmin accountant named Kundé Row, a cool, cal- 
culating, sagacious man, who, regardless of the means, looked 
only to the end. Hyder’s defective education was in some — 
remedied by an extraordinary memory, and a happy knack at calcu- 
lation. These two men organized a system by which they con- 
verted war into a regular source of finance: friends as well as foes 
were to be plundered ; but, in the former case, only where it could 
be done without detection. Nothing was to be considered as un- 
seasonable or unacceptable: clothes, turbans, the ear-rings of tra- 
vellers, whether men, women, or children, were not to be disre- 
garded; but cattle, horses, and arms, as the most saleable articles, 
were to be taken above the rest. . 

The germ of Hyder’s future greatness now began to expand. 
He was appointed Foujedar of Dindegul, with a respectable force ; 
and drew pay for 1500 horse, 3000 regular infantry, 2000 peons, 
and four guns, with their equipments. ‘The rate was exceedingly 
low, in consequence of the dexterity of Hyderin plundering, and 
the share of booty which fell tohistroops. In this he took care that 
they should be seldom disappointed : On his march to Dindegul, the 
country was swept of all the cattle which fell in his way, and which 
were afterwards sold at high prices to the real owners. The de- 
ceptions practised on his government were sometimes of the most 
ludicrous kind. An allowance, called puckhum-puttee, is usually 
made to the wounded of an Indian army, to enable them to defray 
the expenses of their cure. In a skirmish with the poligars, Hyder 
had 67 wounded ; but when the pay-commissioners arrived, and 
musteredthe men, he had caused bandages, steeped in turmeric, to 
be applied to the legs and arms of above 700, -for each of which 
he received fourteen rupees per month, while to the really wounded 
he paid but seven. His faithful friend and servant Kundé Row, 
who had been left at court to watch over his interests, was perpe- 
tually sounding his praises, and advising new levies, which were 
readily granted by Nunjerai, and brought additional sums to the 
treasury of his master. While at Dindegul, Hyder procured some 
Frenchmen to instruct his artificers in organizing a regular artillery, 
arsenal, and laboratory ; and it is probable that, from their —— 
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of his respectable force, he was first engaged in the service of France, 
which he entered in 1757, with a view of expelling the English alto- 
gether from the Peninsula. In his march towards Madura, he came 
in contact with a small corps of English sepoys, under the command 
of Mahommed Issoof, and was completely defeated. A serious 
mutiny of the Mysore troops recalled him to Sermgapatam, where, 
through the management of Kundé Row, the task of reconciling 
thein was left to Hyder, to whom the army had been previously in- 
structed to look with confidence for their pay, and the citizens for 
protection. ‘The horses and elephants of the pageant Raja were 
sold, and the accountants compelled by the threats of torture to re- 
duce the amount of their claims; and thus, in a few days, he was 
enabled to satisfy the demands of the troops. The richest of the 
inhabitants were then accused of instigating the mutiny ; and, under 
this pretext, their property was confiscated, nominally to the state, 
but actually to the profit of Hyder. . 

So much zeal, and so many brilliant services were not to be neg- 
lected ; the fort and district of Bangalore were therefore conferred 
on Hyder as a personal jagheer, at the recommendation of Nunjerai. 
About this time the Mahrattas sat down before it, and Hyder was 
sent thither as commander in chief. In the course of three months 
he compelled them to raise the siege ; and, laden with spoil, returned 
in triumph to Seringapatam, where he was honoured by the Raja 
with the name of Futté Hyder Behauder. ‘The ladder by which he 
had ascended to his present height was now to be kicked down, 
A plan was concerted between him and Kundé Row to throw the 
state into a series of difficulties from which none but themselves 
could extricate it. Nunjerai was removed from his situation, and 
Hyder became prime minister, and Kundé Row dewan or treasu- 
rer, to the impotent Raja. His first act was to take one half of the 
Raja’s revenues into his own possession, under pretext of enabling 
him to pay the troops. A jagheer of three lacs of pagodas had 
been assigned to Nunjerai on his retirement, two’ of which were 
now resumed and given to Hyder; at the same time a letter was 
written to the fallen minister, tmtimating the pleasure of the Raja, 
that he should fix his residence at some place more distant from 
Seringapatam In reply to which Nunjerai observes to Hyder, 
¢ L have made you what you are, and now you refuse me a place in 
which to hide my head.’ It was soon found expedient to make a 
farther demand on the Raja, and four districts were accordingly 
added to Hyder’s former possessions. This extortion appeared so 
indecent to Kundé Row, that he presented a strong remonstrance 
against it. Hyder took fire at this; and the two confederates se- 
parated, each to pursue his own plans, and each determined to ef- 
fect the ruin of the other. 

The 
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The splendid victory obtained by Colonel Coote over M. Lally 
at Vandewash, induced the latter to apply for assistance to My- 
sore; in consequence of which Hyder sent a detachment, under his 
brother-in law Muckhdun, to Pondicherry. On the march they 
fell in with a small body of English, with a few sepoys and irregu- 
lar horse under Major Moore, whom they routed. Elated with the 
news of this success, Hyder immediately dispatched reinforcements 
considerably exceeding the stipulated number, retaining with him- 
self, under the walls of Seringapatam, no more than 100 horse and 
1500 infantry. In this situation, a plot was formed for his de- 
struction by the dowager queen, the Raja, and Kundé Row, who 
took an oath of mutual fidelity. ‘They secretly engaged 6000 
Mahratta horse to approach Seringapatam ; and, on the morning 
of their expected arrival, opened a tremendous cannonade on Hy- 
der’s camp. In a state of the utmost alarm at this unexpected cir- 
cumstance, he sent for Kundé Row ; and his surprise and confusion 
may be readily imagined on being told that the gates were shut, and 
Kundé Row distinctly seen on the walls directing the fire of the ar- 
tillery. Apprized of the real state of things, he packed up as 
much treasure as he could conveniently carry, and leaving his in- 
fantry together with the whole of his family to their fate, he swam 
the river at night with the camels and horses. He reached Banga- 
lore in 20 hours, having left upon the road 40 horses, out of 120, 
with which he set out. Kunde Row received his family into the 
fort, among whom was Tippoo Saheb, then in the ninth year of 
his age. 

Hyder had now to begin the world anew; nothing remained to 
him but Bangalore and Dindegul. But his chief reliance for a pros- 
perous turn in his affairs rested on the corps under Muckhdun Ali, 
who was recalled from Pondicherry, and ordered to rejoin him 
without delay : meanwhile he was not idle in raising recruits. In 
India the love of plunder is general, and a bold and successful rob- 
ber is never in waut of associates. Having succeeded in assem- 
bling an army, his first object was to attack Kundé Row, by whom 
he was defeated. ‘The degraded Nunjerai still possessed consider- 
able influence, and kept up a small force. ‘To him therefore Hy- 
der applied in the most submissive manner, entreating forgiveness 
for his past conduct, and praying him to resume the government of 
Mysore ; he then forged a number of letters under his seal, for the 
express purpose of being intercepted by Kundé Row, in which it 
was made to appear that his own officers were in a plot to deliver 
him up to Nunjerai and Hyder. The terrified dewan, imagining 
himself betrayed, mounted his horse, and quitted the field. In 
the moment of confusion, Hyder fell upon his army, obtaimed a 
complete victory, and followed the dispersed forces to the gates of 
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Seringapatam. The fugitive Raja was glad to capitulate, and from 
this moment Hyder’s usurpation of the government of Mysore may 
be considered as complete. Kundé Row and his official servants, 
after being plundered of every thing, were thrown into prison. The 
ladies of his family requested that he might be treated with 
kindness ; to which Hyder replied, that being his old and faithful 
servant he should be cherished like a parroquet, put into an iron 
cage, and fed with rice and milk; and such in fact was the fate 
to which his-old confederate was doomed for the remainder of his 
miserable life. 

About this period, Basalut Jung had taken the field to rescue 
Ooscota and Sera from the Mahrattas. In the course of a few 
months, however, he found his army wasted and his finances ex- 
hausted, without the least prospect of success. In this emergency, 
he applied to Hyder for assistance, who agreed to advance him 
three lacs of rupees, on condition that he should be invested with the 
office of Nabob of Sera, ‘an office,’ says Colonel Wilks, ‘a country 
and a capital, which were yet to be conquered.’ The deeds of in- 
vestiture, however, were executed in due form, and he assumed 
the title of Nabob, and the name of Hyder Ali Khan Behau- 
der ; nor was it long before he made his title good. Among the 
cessions stipulated by Hyder was that of Balipoor, the jagheer 
of Abbas Khouli Khan, which Basalut Jung wished to reserve to 
his use; but Hyder gave him to understand that neither Sera nor 
his honours would be of any value, if they excluded the means 
of gratifying his revenge on the man who had put him to the tor- 
ture when a boy. Fortunately however Khouli Khan had already 
taken the alarm, and escaped to Madras. 

Having reduced most of the neighbouring poligars, and got pos- 
session of their strong holds, the usurper began to turn his atten- 
tion towards the western coast of the peninsula. His first expe- 
dition was made with the view of seating an impostor on the 
throne of Bednore. His troops, in their progress, being fired at 
from the small fort of Eitoor; he instantly ordered the ears and noses 
of the garrison, consisting of 100 men, to be cut off, and in that state 
sent them to spread the terror of his approach. ‘The Rannee, or 
queen, of Anantpoor, offered him 18 lacs of pagodas to leave her 
in quiet possession ; but having previously ascertained the state of 
her treasury, he rejected the offer: the queen fled to a distant for- 
tress, and her servants, by her direction, set fire to the palace ; 
while the inhabitants of this large town, which had hitherto escaped 
the miseries of war, withdrew in consternation to the woods and 
mountains. Hyder’s first care was to extinguish the flames, and his 
second to stop the plunder of his troops, that he might exclusively 
enjoy the booty, which, Colonel Wilks says, might without exaggera- 
tion, 
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tion, be estimated at twelve millions sterling, and which indeed was ha- 
bitually spoken of by Hyder as the foundation of all his subsequent 
greatness. He changed the name of Bednore for that of "Hyder 
Nuggur, or city of Hyder, intending, as was supposed, to make it 
the seat of an independent government. Orders were issued for 
the immediate removal of his family, the erection of a splendid 
palace, and the establishment of a mint. A dock-yard and a naval 
arsenal were also projected on the western coast ; he was however 
compelled to relinquish his designs. 


* The rains commenced in June with their usual violence; and 
about the month of September the endemic disease had made such 
havoc in Hyder’s constitution, that he was no longer able to transact 
business in the public durbar. The servants of the former dynasty, 
considering the opportunity to be favourable for the emancipation of 
their country, entered into an extensive conspiracy for his assassination. 
Some obscure suspicions were conveyed to him by a trusty servant; 
and he directed an investigation to be made by some of his oldest, and 
as he conceived, most trusty civil officers, who happened to be all ac- 
complices in the conspiracy. The report was read to him, while 
shivering in a paroxysm of ague ; but even in this state his keen per- 
ception penetrated the veil which they had attempted to throw over 
the few facts which were known to him., He dissembled, however, 
and detained the commissioners in feigned consultation until the fit 
was over ; he then arose, and entering the durbar, re-examined the wit- 
nesses, and discovered the whole plot. He ordered the commissioners 
to be instantly hanged in his presence ; the requisite arrests followed, 
and before the close of the day, upwards of three hundred of the chief 
conspirators were hanging at the different public ways which issued 
from the city. This done, he retired to rest with the same serenity as 
if he had only been discussing the ordinary business of the day, and 
arose on the following morning visibly recovered by the consequences 
of his unusual exertions. —p. 455. 


Though the conquest, or rather the perfidious occupation of Bed- 
nore, seemed, as Colonel Wilks observes, ‘to form a new era in the 
history of this extraordinary man,’ he soon perceived that not only on 
account of the unhealthiness of the climate, but from its situation at 
the foot of wooded hills, it was ill adapted for the capital of a great 
kingdom. The success of Madoo Row, who under cover of the 
woods, harassed his troops, and confined him to his entrenchments, 
determined him to send back his family and treasure to Seringapatam. 
Still, however, he kept his eye towardsthe western coast, and in 1766, 
resolved to reduce the provinces of Malabar. Inhis progress through 
the country, the Rajah of Calicut offered four lacs of Venetian pago- 
das, for permission to retain his territories. Hyderassented, but at the 
same moment detached a column by a circuitous route, to get pos- 
session of the place. The money not being produced as speedily as 
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he expected, torture was applied to the ministers of the Raja, who, 
under the apprehension that the same ignominious treatment was re- 
served for himself, barricadoed the doors of the house to which he had 
been confined, set fire to it in several places, and was consumed in the 
ruins, Several of his attendants, who were accidentally excluded 
when he closed the doors, threw themselves into the flames, and 
perished with their master. ‘ Even a scene of this nature was not 
calculated to operate on the impenetrable nerves of Hyder; the 
tortures of the ministers were continued without the least intermis- 
sion, but the treasure, which they at length produced, fell far short 
of the stipulated sum.’ ; 

Scarcely had he returned from his predatory expedition to Coim- 
betoor, when the Nairs of Malabar were in open arms against him. 
Collecting his troops on the first mtelligence, he surprized and cut 
to pieces the insulated bodies of the insurgents, before they had ma- 
tured their plans: the prisoners were at first either beheaded or 
hanged ; but as their numbers increased, he thought of the expedient 
of sending them to labour in his former territories. Of the 15,000 
who were thus removed, it is supposed that not more than 200 sur- 
vived the experiment. 

A rumoured expedition of the Mahrattas and the viceroy of the 
Deckan, in alliance with the English, against Mysore, in 1767, has- 
tened Hyder to Seringapatam, where, in the preceding year, the pas- 
sive Raja had died, and his son, a youth of 18, quietly succeeded to 
the government. Whatever feelings this son might possess, Hyder 
deemed it expedient, for his own ambitious views, to crush them be- 
fore they had time to gather strength. ‘The districts, which had been 
assigned to the deceased Raja, were resumed, the palace was stripped 
of every thing but the ornaments which the females of the zenana 
actually wore on their persons, the household establishment reduced, 
and none but Hyder’s confidential spies were left within the gates. 

At this point of the usurper’s career, the volume closes. The 
narrative, we think, cannot fail to strike our readers as it has done us, 
with the very extraordinary resemblance which exists between the 
origin, progress, and character of this Indian adventurer and the pre- 
sent ruler of France. ‘The latter may endeavour—nay, perhaps may 
succeed, in persuading the nation over which he tyranises, to acknow- 
ledge a resemblance between him and Charlemagne; but we will 
venture to affirm, that no marauder of any age or country affords so 
close a parallel to Napoleon Buonaparte, as Hyder Naick, All the 
proceedings of the former, with regard to Spain, are strongly exem- 
plified in the expedition of the latter to Malabar, especially in the per- 
fidious seizure of Calicut, and the treatment of the Raja and his mi- 
nisters. Hyder’s rapacity, his perfidy, his insolence, his total want of 
feeling, dignity and magnanimity; his mean and revengeful spirit ; 
are 
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areall to be foundin Buonaparte—desolation and murder have equal- 
ly marked the footsteps of both. ‘The European robber has not, 
however, the excuse which may be found for the Asiatic barbarian, 
who had none of the advantages which education confers, and who 
was born in a country where, as we have before observed, the pro- 
fession of a robber is not dishonourable. Hyder was, moreover, 
careful of his own people: his cruelty and oppression extended only 
to strangers and to enemies ; while Buonaparte manifests a total dis- 
regard for human life, whenever and wherever the waste of it will 
suit his purposes. 

With all his vices Hyder had some virtues; and it is quite cer- 
tain, that without his talents and energy, Mysore could not have 
maintained an existence as a separate state, during the period of 
his usurpation ; surrounded as it was by the Mahrattas onthe N. W. 
the Mogul power on the north, the soubadar of the Deckan on 
the N. E. and his English ally on the eastern coast, all of whom 
were actively engage d in hostilities against him. But we must leave 
him for the present, in the actual sovereignty of the kingdom ef 
Mysore, and proceed to notice a part of Colonel Wilks’s book 
which relates to a subject of a far different description, and of a 
more extensive and permanent mterest, than the ephemeral splen- 
dour of an ambitious despot and a successful adventurer, 

The progress of the narrative is somewhat aukwardly interrupted, 
by a very long chapter, (the 5th,) devoted exclusively to a discus- 
sion on the nature of landed property in India: this chapter, which 
we deem of equal, if not superior, importance to any in the whole 
book, ought obviously to have occupied a place in the Appendis, 
The conclusions drawn by Colonel Wilks on this subject, so inte- 
resting to the native Hindoo, differ materially from the opimions 
received, and indeed acted upon, by the British government: and, 
judging from the many opportunities which he must have had of 
directing his inquiries into this important question, and the autho- 
rities brought forward in the discussion of it, no doubt remains 
on our minds of the correctness of his conclusions;—from which 
it evidently appears that the British goveruments in India have been 
guilty of great injustice towards that valuable body of men, the eul- 
tivators of the soil, at least in all those districts, where the zemindary 
system has been established. Our limits will not allow us to follow 
him through the detail of facts and reasonings by which he proves, 
we think incontrovertibly, that the ryot or cultivator is the real pro- 
prietor , of the land, and not the ze mindar, who is a mere collector 
of the revenue for the use of the sovereign, and who, we are farther 
disposed to think, hasnotthe shadow of a right to the title by which 
the Madras government have thought fit to designate him-——‘ the 
sole and abselute proprietor of the soil.’ Tlaving proceeded thus 
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far, however, we are not surprized that they should define the occu- 
pant to be merely a person who has ‘ a preference of cultivation from 
hereditary residence.’ An independent right, they contended, de- 
pendent on the will of an arbitrary sovereign, was a contradiction of 
terms: and, on this abstract ground, they proceeded to divide the coun- 
try into districts, to be so/d to persons whom they termed zemindars, 
a name unknown to the Hindoos, and borrowed, together with the 
office, from the Mahommedan institutions. These men, from reve- 
nue officers, had become a kind of feudatory princes, accountable to 
government for a certain revenue proportioned to the extent of their 
respective districts; and, of course, taking care to assess the ryot in 
the mode most conducive to their own imterests. Colonel Wilks 
contends that this is wrong; and shews, from a variety of authorities, 
that the ryot is the real proprietor. By the Hindoo law he can 
sell, devise, or bequeath land ; and the very act of sale and transfer 
infers a right in the property. To secure the same right to the pur- 
chaser, no less than six formalities are necessary: 1. The assent of 
townsmen. 2. Of kindred. 3. Of neighbours. 4. Of heirs. 5. The 
delivery of gold; and 6. Of water. Numbers of passages are 
quoted, all of which tend clearly to establish an indefeasible right in 
the individual occupant of the land; and it seems that the natives are 
every where exceedingly tenacious of this right, and never abandon 
their property, either by sale or otherwise, without the greatest re- 
luctance. 'Tippoo Saheb, indeed, exacted so much of the produce 
as to leave to the proprietors no share for themselves after de- 
fraying the expense of cultivation: under such circumstances many 
disavowed their property ; but what they had thus disclaimed under 
Mahommedan tyranny, they immediately reclaimed under the 
British government. 

From an equal number of authorities, Colonel Wilks proves, 
that the sovereign has no absolute right in the soil, but only toa 
certain proportion of its product. ‘ Cultivated land,’ says the text 
of Menu, ‘is the property of him who cut down the wood, or who 
first cleared and tilled it.’ The Mahommedan law is precisely 
similar: ‘ Whosoever cultivates waste lands, acquires the property 
of them, whether infidel or mussulman.’ In the Chinese code, 
there is a statute to the same effect. In fact, this must have been 
the origin of all private property in land. It is not pretended to 
be held in absolute dominion ; a certain proportion of the produce 
belongs to the community or the sovereign, in return for the protec- 
tion and peaceable possession of it. By the Hindoo law, the divi- 
sion of the produce is one-sixth to the king, one-thirtieth to the 
Brahmins, one-twentieth to the Gods, and the rest to the proprietor, 
which, allowing one-half for the expenses of cultivation, leaves 
him just one-half of the net proceeds. ‘The Shasters condemn the Rajah 
who shall augment this assessment, ‘ to infamy in this world, and hell 
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pains in the next.’ The zemindar has but one-tenth of the tax col- 
lected for the sovereign, or one-sixtieth of the whole, yet this is 
the person, says Colonel Wilks, ‘ whom a British government has 
named proprietor of the land,’ and to whom a property in it has 
been granted for all time to come. 

It is well known, that a considerable difference of opinion pre- 
vailed on this point, between the late Lord Cornwallis and the present 
Lord Teignmouth. - When the revenue of Bengal was permanently 
settled, the latter thought it advisable to postpone the measure until 
farther light was thrown upon the subject of tenures in India; but 
his opinion was unfortunately overruled: we say unfortunately, for 
though the condition of the landholder has been greatly improved 
by the measure, strict justice has not been done to him. At Ma- 
dras also, a very considerable difference of opinion prevailed re- 
specting the zemindary system. ‘ In the controversy,’ says Colonel 
Wilks, ‘ to deterraine whether the sovereign or the zemindar were 
the proprietor, each party appears to have reciprocally refuted the 
proposition of his adversary, without establishing his own; they 
have severally proved that, neither the king nor the zemindar is the 
proprietor.’ It remains then, that the ryots, who hold and culti- 
vate the land, are the real proprietors. As the question is still 
open for consideration im a large portion of the territorial posses- 
sions of the East India Company, and as a partial recognition of 
a proprietory right in the land-holder has been admitted in the 
northern provinces, we doubt not that truth and justice will ulti- 
mately prevail through the whole Peninsula. 

In the narrative, as well as in the notes and yer are to be 
found many interesting and amusing anecdotes, illustrative of the 
manners of the different tribes of people who inhabit the vast pen- 
insula of India; but which our limits will not allow us to 
transcribe. In No. 4, App. we have a brief but curious account 
of the doctrines of the sect of Jungum, whose priests, though of 
the fourth or servile caste, yet hold the Brahmins in such contempt, 
as habitually to distinguish them by the opprobrious appellation of 
dogs. They deny the metempsychosis altogether, and worship 
exclusively the deity Siva, whose appropriate emblem, in its most 
obscene form, they wear round the neck, and guard with the strict- 
est care, as it is considered disgraceful to outlive its loss. Poornea, 
the present minister of Mysore, had a Jungum friend who lost his 
lingam, and determined not to survive the misfortune. Poornea, 
however, dissuaded him from his purpose. ‘It is a part,’ says 
Colonel Wilks, ‘ of the ceremonial preceding the sacrifice of the 
individual, that the principal persons of the sect should assemble 
on the bank of some stream, and placing in a basket the lingam 
images of the whole assembly, purify them in the sacred waters. 
The destined victim, in conformity to the advice of Poornea, at 
denly 
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denly seized the basket and overturned its contents into the rapid 
Caveri. ‘ Now,” said he, “we are on equal terms: let us pre- 
pare to die en The discussion terminated according to 
expectation. e whole party took an oath of inviolable secrecy, 
and each privately provided himself with a new image.’ —p. 506. 

It is remarkable that the name and office of ‘Bard,’ are pre- 
cisely the same in India as they were in Europe. ‘Their fabulous 
origin in the east dates from the nuptials of Siva with Parvate, when, 
to add to the honours of the marriage feast, this deity created poets 
to sing his exploits to the assembly of the gods. Being desired by 
Parvaté, to sing her praises also, they excused themselves by alleg- 
ing, that the exclusive object of their creation was ‘to chaunt the 
praise of heroes.’ Parvaté, indignant at their uncourteous refusal, 
pronounced on themr the curse of ‘ perpetual poverty.’ Siva could 
only alleviate it by allowing them to visit the earth, where they 
should occasionally be placed in the midst of riches and plenty, and 
obtain approbation; but, according to the malediction cf Parvaté, 
* always be poor.’ ‘ The alleged prediction,’ says Colonel Wilks, 
‘contributes to its own fulfilment, and is the apology of the Indian 
bards, for not being much addicted to abstinence of any kind. — 

- 21. 

We take leave for the present of Colonel Wilks, sincerely hoping 
that, ‘ precarious health,’ which, it seems, impeded the completion 
of the work, will not prevent the * early appearance of a second 
and last volume,’ which will be so much the more interesting, as 
the events, which it will have to record, approach our own times, 
Of the merits of the work, and the manner of its execution, we shall 
with-hold our opinion, until the whole is fairly before the public, 
presuming that the remaining part is so far advanced, as to prevent 
the author, were he so inclined, from profiting by any hints which 
we might venture to suggest on the general plan and arrangement of 
his ‘ Historical Sketches of the South of India.’ - 
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"THE most interesting part of the History of Ireland, and that 

which most deserves the attention of an English statesman, is 
comprized in the thirty or forty years that immediately preceded 
the Union. The astonishing progress of that country in wealth and 
population, the important concessions on the side of civil and religi- 
ous liberty which it extorted from the British Government and from 
its 
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its own legislature, and the many able politicians it produced during 
that period,—all this together forms a subject so important, that 
even the unexampled greatness of the events, which at the same 
time were taking place in almost every part of the civilized world, 
has not altogether thrown itinto the shade. Hitherto, however, the 
occurrences of this period have not been treated by persons who were 
capable of adding much to the interest of their story by their mode 
of telling it: and by a perverse fate, the annals of one of the live- 
liest nations in Europe have been consigned to the dullest of writers. 
Nothing but an ardent thirst of information, or a strong sense of 
duty, could impel a man to toil through the wearisome pages of 
Musgrave and Plowden ; and it requires no common talent, as well 
as no common industry, to trace the history of the country through 
the original documents from which these ponderous collections 
are drawn. Accordingly the great mass of readers who possess 
neither of these qualities, or who are not disposed to exercise them 
upon such a subject, know much less of what has happened in Ire- 
land during the reign of his present Majesty, than in Hindos- 
tan during the same fifty years. ‘This is the first attempt we 
have seen to supply what we conceive to be a considerable 
defect, and to allure people by the mixture of entertainment, 
to the knowledge of a subject, curious in itself, and particu- 
larly deserving the attention of those who mean to interfere in 
the management of public affairs. Not that these ‘ Memoirs of 
Lord Charlemont’ form a complete history of Ireland during the 
life of that nobleman: that is what they neither are, nor pretend 
to be, but they afford a very liberal and entertaining contribution 
towards it; they supply a great deal of important matter which is 
not to be obtained from any other source, and they exhibit almost 
an unbroken thread of narrative, on which it would not be difficult 
to hang that additional information which the perusal of this vo- 
lume will naturally make the reader desirous to acquire. 

Nor does our approbation stop here. Mr. Hardy deserves great 
credit for the candid, calm, gentlemaulike tone which he has preserved 
throughout his work, even where the course of his narrative brings 
him down to the days of recent and furious party dissention, and to 
scenes in which he was himself an actor. This is most praise- 
worthy in what we may (without meaning to use a contemptuous 
ee calla provincial writer. Political quarrels are gene- 

ly more bitter in proportion to the narrowness of the theatre on 
which they are conducted; and, following out this rule, we think 
we have remarked, that the Scotch and lrish Whigs are more bit- 
terly Whig, and the Tories more intensely Tory, than the partisans 
of either faction in England, between whom the struggle is less 
constant, less personal, and consequently less acrimonious. As a 
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~ contest approaches to ‘ parochial importance,’ it in general also 
approaches to parochial bitterness and illiberality. Besides, there 
are other causes independant of the relative magnitude of the two 
countries, and arising out of the peculiar state civil and religious of 
Ireland, which tended unavoidably to widen the breach between 
the parties, and to inflame political animosities to a pitch of fury 
happily unknown in England for many years. However, Mr, 
Hardy has escaped the contagion, and writes the history of Ireland 
as fairly as any man can write the history of his owntime. He is 
a party man,—and indeed what Irishman of any talent or considera- 
tion is nota party man?—a Whig ‘ de la vieille roche,’ of the Roc- 
kingham breed, ‘ learnt his principles of liberty in his youth from 
John Locke,’ &c. &Xc., and was a steady active supporter of the 
long opposition of Mr. Grattan. Still, in spite of the bias which 
his mind must naturally have received from these circumstances, we 
do not find that he has at all deviated from the path of moderation 
and candour. He has maligned no character, and we speak from 
authority better than our own, when we add, that he has misrepre- 
sented no fact of any importance. He speaks indeed with becom- 
ing affection of his leaders and associates, but he bestows upon his 
adversaries a just and even liberal measure of praise. 

He has interspersed this work with characters of almost every 
person that has attained to any eminence in Ireland in the course of 
the present reign. ‘This we consider the most interesting and best 
written part of the book. ‘These characters are executed with spi- 
rit, and, we believe, with fidelity, and never fail of conveying a strong 
and distinct idea to the mind, They are evidently not drawn from 
fancy, but are full of those minute and peculiar traits, which shew 
that they must have had their resemblances in actual life. If Mr. 
Hardy has in this instance exceeded himself, it is, we are inclined 
to suspect, because in describing the great actors on the theatre of 
Irish affairs, he has judiciously availed himself of the conversation 
of their most eminent contemporaries. He has in his preface ac- 
knowledged some obligations of this sort to Mr. Grattan, and we 
think we can here and there distinguish the ‘ raciness of the soil,’ 
as it were—something of that epigrammatic turn of thought, and 
that peculiar, but powerful expression which characterize the 
speeches of this distinguished orator. 

We must not complain, if rather more than justice has been 
done to the person whose life it was his immediate object to write. 
Something must be allowed to affection, to gratitude, and to that 
love of his subject, which even where these powerful motives do 
not come in aid of it, an author naturally feels. Lord Charlemont 
appears to have been a man of an amiable disposition, highly edu- 
cated, and of a sound, and even elegant, but not a very forcible 
understanding. 
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understanding. He was designed by nature to appear with advan- 
tage in private life, as a worthy man, an accomplished gentleman, 
a successful cultivator, and liberal patron of polite learning and the 
fine arts. But he seems originally to have been little calculated for 
public affairs. As a proof of it, we need only mention, that 
though he was for many years the declared ostensible head of a 
party, a situation which one would have thought, rendered the 
practice of public speaking indispensible, he could never prevail 
upon himself to address a single syllable to an assembly, in which, 
from his character, his influence, and the prepossessions of his 
audience, the most moderate effort of that kind would have 
been received with favour and with effect. No temptation was 
strong enough to induce him to break the silence which was im- 
posed on him by the consciousness of inability, or, what is more 
probable, by invincible constitutional shyness ; either of which in 
ordinary cases, would have been sufficient to disqualify him from 
the attainment of any political distinction. Accident, however, 
made him a statesman ; and it is but fair to own, that in a situation 
not very congenial to his frame of mind, he conducted himself, not 
only with Consistency and integrity, but with firmness and good 
sense, and deserves to be ranked among. those who have advanced 
the happiness and credit of their country. And though we think 
it impossible for any body who considers the history of that period 
calmly and fairly, to deny, that he was occasionally drawn by party 
connections, and the violence of the times, to take dangerous steps, 
and concur in factious views ; yet his opposition during the greatér 
part of his life, and when he acted most from the guidance of his 
own judgment, appears to have been of that sort, and in that tem- 
per, which was most adapted to do good in a dependent country ; 
not general and systematic, but partial and remedial, aiming to 
check and guide the existing administration, not to subvert it, and 
in every case singularly free from all mean motives of personal ag- 
grandizement or emolument. Nor did Lord Charlemont ever lend 
the slightest countenance, even at moments of the greatest politi- 
cal irritation, to the wicked and -desperate designs of those who 
under pretence of the grievances they were suffering from the go- 
vernment of England, were desirous to dissolve the connection be- 
tween the two countries, and by that means to reduce Ireland to a 
state of hopeless and perpetual subjugation to the iron despotism 
of France. ‘This ought not to be praise: but unhappily it is more 
than can be said with truth of many of those who were engaged in 
the same party with Lord Charlemont, and who were as deeply 
interested as he could be, im maintaining that mutual good under- 


standing, to which alone both islands must always owe their free- 
dom and happiness. 
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Having made these few preliminary remarks, we shall proceed 
to give our readers an outline of the contents of this work, and 
one or two specimens of the manner in which it is executed. If 
we were to present them with every thing in it that is striking, we 
should very far indeed exceed our limits. We mergly wish to do 
enough to stimulate curiosity as to a book which very well deserves 
to be read through, whether it be with a view to amusement or 
mistruction. 

Lord Charlemont was born in 1728. After an education, the 
advantages of which do not appear to have completely correspond- 
ed with his rank and fortune, he went abroad at the age of 18. 
Few men, it seems, ever travelled to better purpose. In an absence 
of ten years from home, he visited every part of Europe that was 
worth attention, and formed a personal acquaintance with almost 
every individual that was conspicuous in literature or politics ; and 
thus acquired those elegant manners, those liberal views, and that 
inexhaustible fund of agreeable information, for which he was re- 
markable through life. Among his illustrious acquaintance were 
Hume and Montesquieu. Hume appears to have been desirous to 
find in him, not only a friend, but a disciple : but though he felt 
a just admiration for the talents of this great historian and political 
rem pe and bore willing testimony to the active benevolence of 
fis heart, yet he happily remained free from the infection of his 
ostentatious scepticism and comfortless infidelity. We could, with 
—— insert the whole of two papers by Lord Charlemont, 
which Mr. Hardy has given us, relating entirely to Hume, but we 
must content ourselves with an extract or two. 


* Of all the philosophers of his sect, none, I believe, ever joined 
more real benevolence to its mischievous principles than my friend 
Hume. His love to mankind was universal and vehement; and there 
was no service he would not cheerfully have done to his fellow crea- 
tures, excepting only that of suffering them to save their souls in their 
own way. He was tender-hearted, friendly, and charitable in the ex- 
treme, as will appear from a fact, which [ have from good authority. 
When a member of the University of Edinburgh, and in great want of 
money, having little or no paternal fortune, and the collegiate stipend 
being very inconsiderable, he had procured, through the interest of 
some friend, an office in the University, which was worth about forty 
pounds a-year. On the day when he had received this good news, and 
just when he had got into his possession the patent, or grant, entitling 
him to his office, he was visited by his friend Blacklock, the poet, who 
is much better known by his poverty and blindness, than by his genius. 
This poor man began a long descant on his misery, bewailing his want 
’ of sight, his large family of children, and his utter inability to provide 
for them, or even to procure them the necessaries of life. Hume, un- 
able to bear his complaints, and destitute of money to assist him, ran 
instantly 
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instantly to his desk, took out the grant, and presented it to his misera- 
ble friend, who received it with exultation, and whose name was soon 
aftre, by Hume's interest, inserted instead of hisown, After such a re- 
Jation it is needless that I should say any more of his genuine philan- 
thropy, and generous beneficence: but the difficulty will now occur, 
how a man, endowed with such qualities, could possibly consent to be- 
come an agent of so much mischief, as undoubtedly has been done to 
mankind by his writings; and this difficulty can only be solved by hav+ 
ing recourse to that universal passion, which has, | fear, a much more 
general influence over all our actions than we are willing to confess. 
Pride, or vanity, joined to a sceptical turn of mind, and to an educa- 
tion which, though learned, rather sipped knowledge than drank it, 
was, probably, the ultimate cause of this singular phenomenon: and 
the desire of being placed at the head of a sect, whose tenets contro- 
verted and contradicted all received opinions, was too strong to be re- 
sisted by a man, whose genius enabled him to find plausible arguments, 
sufficient to persuade both himself and many others, that his own opi- 
nions were true. A philosophical knight-errant was the dragon he had 
vowed to vanquish, and he was careless, or thoughtless, of the conse- 
quences which might ensue from the achievement of the adventure to 
which he had pledged himself. He once professed himself the admirer 
of a young, most beautiful and accomplished lady at Turin, who only 
laughed at his passion. One day he addressed her in the usual com- 
mon-place strain, that he was abimé, aneqnti. Oh! pour anéanti, re- 
plied the lady, ce n'est en effet qu'une opération trés naturelle de votre 
systéme.’—p. 10. 


There is another paper, equally interesting, which gives an ac- 
count of a visit to Montesquieu at his country seat near Bourdeaux, 
but we have not room to insert in entire, and it would suffer from 
abridgement. 

In the year 1755, Lord Charlemont returned to Ireland, where, 
more, we shquid suppose, from duty than inclination, he deter- 
mined for the future to reside. ‘The return of so considerable and 
so accomplished a gentleman, appears to have made a great impres- 
sion in a country where the union of rank, talents, and political in- 
tegrity, was then far more rare than it has been in our days. He 
was caressed by all parties, and though very young, employed, with 
success, in conducting a negociation between the Primate Stone 
and Mr. Boyle, by which Mr. Boyle’s long course of patriotic op- 
position was crowned with the accustomed rewards of pension and 
peerage. But notwithstanding the favourable reception he expe- 
rienced, there were many circumstances which must have rendered a 
residence in Ireland far from inviting to a person like Lord Charle- 
mont. He was separate? from all his friends, and became a member 
ofa turbulent, half-civilized, and dependant community. Ireland was 
only beginning to rise from that state of depression to which a com- 
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bination of unfortunate circumstances had hitherto condemned it. 
It was governed successively by different juntos of ferocious nobles 
and low Jobbing politicians, who had vo common feeling, and re- 
garded themselves as having no common imterest with a people 
which they treated with cruelty, and contempt, and by which they 
were regarded with detestation and horror. A few attempts at 
amelioration had been made, but chiefly by persons whose principles 
and views naturally united against them the whole property of Lre- 
and, and the whole people and property of England ; and even justice 
was not a sufficient recommendation to a cause which had found its 
principal advocates among the known enemies to the religion of the 
empire, and to the family on the throne. ‘The dependence of Ire- 
land was a fundamental article in the creed of every English minis- 
ter; andeven Mr, Pelham, though mild in his government, and zea- 
Jously attached to the principles of freedom, would have started 
back with horror at the bare mention of those concessions which, 
in thirty years from his time, statesmen of a less popular cast found 
themselves unable to refuse. Nothing could be more dismal or 
hopeless than the state of both houses of parliament. They af- 
forded little or no scope for honest ambition or liberal accomplish- 
ments. That of which Lord Charlemont was by birth a member, 
* met’-—‘ heard prayers’—‘ ordered that the judges might be co- 
vered’—and ‘ then adjourned’—and this for a sessions together 
was all this noble assembly did, and pretty nearly afl that it could 
do. The House of Commons was more active, but it, too, sym- 
pathized with the degraded state of the country. ‘The subjects in 
discussion were low, and its eloquence did not rise above the sub- 
jects. We shall give Mr. Hardy’s own account of it: 

‘ Refinement of language was not to be found in- parliament at 
this time, nor for many years preceding ; so far from it, that an ua- 
lettered style, almost approaching to coarseness and vulgarity, was 
the only one permitted by the House of Commons. Some of ‘the 
old members insisted that business could not be carried on in any 
other, and the young members, till Mr. Hutchinson appeared, 
would not venture to contradict them.’ It required, however, no 
great prophetic powers to foresee that this state of things was fast 
approaching to an end. The country had already begun, in spite of 
a thousand obstacles, to participate in the general prosperity of 
the empire. It was increasing fast (though not so rapidly as of 
late years) in wealth, population, and in the consciousness of its 
own importance. A struggle about a trifling object in 1753, dis- 
played a spirit which, when roused, might occasion important 
changes; and the more sagacious politicians 6n this side the chan- 
nel already perceived that Ireland was in future to become an im- 
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portant, and perhaps an embarrassing subject of attention to the 
English cabinet. 

Soon after the time when Lord Charlemont entered into public 
life, some very conspicuous persons began to appear on the theatre 
of public affairs im that country: of these Mr. Hardy has given us 
a very interesting account. Iu treating of a book upon Irish poli- 
tics, we might, perhaps, with greater propriety, select the character 
of a purely Irish statesman; but we suspect the curiosity of our 
readers will be more gratified by a few particulars in addition to 
those of which they are already in possession from other sources, 
relative to an English gentleman who at this period enjoyed a high 
offiee, and a still higher reputation in Ireland—we mean Mr. Secre- 
tary Hamilton, a man alike remarkable for what he did, and for 
what he did not do. 


* He (Lord Halifax) was attended to Ireland by a gentleman who de- 
rived no celebrity from his ancestors, however respectable, but was the 
founder of his own fame and fortune.—This was Mr. Gerard Hamilton, 
eminent for his very singular talents, and as much distinguished by his 
speech, as his silence, in the House of Commons. ‘The uncommon 
splendour of his eloquence, which was succeeded by such inflexible ta- 
citurnity in St. Stephen’s Chapel, became the Subject, as might be sup- 
posed, of much, and idle speculation, The truth is, that all his speeches, 
whether delivered in London or Dublin, were not only prepared, but 
studied, with a minuteness and exactitude, of which those who are only 
used to the carelessness of modern debating can scarcely form any idea. 
Lord Charlemont, who had been long and intimately acquainted with 
him, previous to his coming to Ireland, often mentioned that he was the 
only speaker, among the many he had heard, of whom he could say, 
with certainty, that all his speeches, however long, were written and 
got by heart. A gentleman, well known to his Lordship and Hamilton, 
assured him, that he had heard Hamilton repeat, no less than three 
times, an oration, which he afterwards spoke in the-House of Com- 
mons, and lasted almost three hours. As a debater, therefore, he be- 
came as useless to his political patrons as Addison was to Lord Sun- 
derland; and, if possible, he was more scrupulous in composition than 
even that eminent man. Addison would stop the press to corrett the 
most trivial error in a large publication; and Hamilton, as I can assert, 
on indubitable authority, would recall the footman, if, on recollection, 
any word, in his opinion, was misplaced, or improper, in the slightest 
note to a familiar acquaintance. Painful pre-eminence! Yet this 
weigher of words, and balan@er of sentences, was most easy and agree- 
able in conversation. He passed his time, except with unnecessary 
anxiety as to his literary fume, unembarrassed and cheerful, among a 
few select friends of ile sex; (to the fair sex he rendered himsclf 
peculiarly acceptable ;) intriguing statesmen, and grave philosophers. 
Johnson highly valued him, and was never slow or reluctant in ac- 
knowledging the superjority of his talents, or the generosity of his 
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disposition towards those whom he valued and admired.’—pp. 60, 
61. 


The appellation of Single-speech Hamilton bestowed upon this 
gentleman, is not to be understood literally ; but only as referring to 
the transcendant superiority (real or supposed) of his first speech in 
the English parliament over any of his subsequent performance. 
But in that parliament he spoke more than once, and in the Irish 
House of Commons, though not a regular debater, he delivered 
several specimens of that prepared, elaborate, and finished elo- 
quence which was so much in vogue among the ancients, but which 
has been almost extinguished by the suddenness and multiplicity of 
business in modern deliberative assemblies. 

Before we quit this period we shall extract one more portrait, 
that of the Earl of Carhampton, not because it is the best, but be- 
caue it occupies less space than some which are equally interesting 
and well executed. 


* Simon Luttrell, Earl of Carhampton, was descended from a long 
line of progenitors, who, for several centuries, were seated at Luttrells- 
town, in the county of Dublin, where, as well as in other counties of 
Ireland, they had-very large possessions. The immediate ancestors of 
Lord Carhampton, or some of them at least, followed the fortunes of 
James the Second. His uncle held a high rank in that prince’s army, and 
was by him appointed a privy councillor of Ireland on the same day with 
the celebrated Anthony, Count Hamilton. He was killed at the battle of 
Landen. Lord Carhampton was bred up in political principles directly 
opposite to those of his ancestors, and received the first part of his. 
education at Eton, where he formed early habits of intimacy with Lord 
Camden, whose age corresponded exactly with his own. He was a 
distinguished member of the House of Lords in Ireland for many years, 
though by no means young when he took his seat in that assembly. 
Whilst he was there, he spoke with his accustomed wit and humour, 
great perspicuity, adroitness, knowledge of mankind, quickness in per- 
ceiving, and rallying the foibles of his adversaries, stimulating, if it 
suited his purpose, a warm temper to warmth still greater, with a gene- 
ral vigilance, and command of his own, To oratory he laid no claim. 
He was well versed in the proceedings of parliament, as, fur the best 
part of his life, he had sat in the English House of Commons, where, 
though he did not press forward as a constant debater, he was a most 
keen and accurate observer of all that passed. As a companion a 
more agreeable man could scarcely be found. He was the delight of 
those whose society he frequented, whilst he resided in Dublin, as he 
did almost constantly towards the close of his life. His conversation 
(for I had long the honour and happiness of partaking of it) was charm- 
ing; full of sound sense, perfect acquaintance with the histories of the 
most distinguished persons of his own age, and that which preceded it; 
without the least garrulity pursuing various narratives, and enlivening 
all with the most graceful original humour. In many respects it re- 
sembled that species of conversation which the French, at a period 
when society was best understood, distinguished above all other collo- 
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quial excellence of that day, by the appropriate phrase of esprit de 
Mortemart. Gay, simple, very peculiar, yet perfectly natural, easy and 
companionable ; unambitious of all ornament, but embellished by that 
unstudied and becoming air which a just taste, improved by long fami- 
liarity with persons of the best manners, can alone bestow. Lord Car- 
hampton was an excellent scholar; but as the subjects which engaged 
his attention, in general, were either political, or such as an agreeable 
man of the world would most dwell on, in mixed companies, his litera- 
ry acquirements were only, or more peculiarly, known to those who 
lived in greater intimacy with him.’—pp. 135, 136. 


On the whole, the first twenty-five years (from 1755 to 1780) 
must be considered as forming the least interesting part of the pe- 
riod to which this work relates. The principal event which it pro- 
duced, and that which had the greatest effect upon the fate of Ire- 
land, was the Octennial Bill, which passed in 1768 during the 
administration of Lord Townshend. ‘Till then the Irish Parlia- 
ment, unless specially dissolved, expired only on the death of the 
King. The limitation of it to eight years was of course one of the 
most important steps that public liberty could make. Indeed one 
is at first surprized how a ministry disposed upon principle to re- 
tain Ireland in a state of utter dependence, and enjoying an uncon- 
troulable power over the legislature of that country, should have 
suffered a measure to pass, which in its ultimate effects must ob- 
viously be so fatal to their own-system of government. Accident, 
however, seems to have favoured the Irish in this instance, and they 
owed to peevishness, mismanagement and intrigue, a boon which 
they would have in vain solicited from the kindness or the policy of 
their masters. The truth is that the English government, and the 

revailing faction in the Irish parliament were equally averse from 
it, but as each party was desirous of throwing the odium of reject- 
ing it upon the other, the bill passed. 

During this tranquil and uninteresting period (we mean with re- 
spect to Irish affairs) Lord Charlemont made frequent visits to 
England, where he seems to have lived in habits of intimacy with 
all his most distinguished contemporaries, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Topham Beauclerk, 
a gentleman who, though neither a statesman nor an author, seems 
to have attracted no small share of admiration, by the graces of his 
manner, and the brilliancy of his conversation. Mr. Hardy has 
preserved three or four of his letters to Lord Charlemont, which 
give (as we should think) no bad idea of that unforced wit, that 
graceful playfulness, and that perfect tone of polished life, which 
rendered his conversation so delightful to his acquaintance of every 
class, and fascinated even the stern author of the Rambler. 
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‘ My Dear Lorp, Adelphi, Nov. 20, 1773. 

* | DELAYED writing to you, as I had flattered myself that I should 
have been able to have paid you a visit at Dublin before this time, but 
I have been prevented, not by my own negligence and indolence, but 
by various matters.—I am rejoiced to find by your letter that Lady C. 
is as you wish, that there may be a son of yours’, educated by you, as 
a specimen of what mankind ought to be.—Goldsmith, the other day, 
put a paragraph into the newspapers, in praise of Lord Mayor Towns- 
hend. The same night we happened to sit next to Lord’Shelburne, at 
Drury-lane : 1 mentioned the circumstance of the paragraph to him: 
he said to Goldsmith, that he hoped that he had mentioned nothing 
about Malagrida in it. “ Do you know,” answered Goldsmith, “ that 
I never could conceive the reason why they call you Malagrida, for Ma- 
lagrida was a very good sort of man*.” You see plainly what he meant 
to say, but that happy turn of expression is peculiar to himself. Mr. 
Walpole says, that this story is a picture of Goldsmith’s whole life.— 
Johnson has been confined for some weeks in the Isle of Sky ; we hear 
that he was obliged to swim over to the main land, taking hold of a 
cow’s tail. Be that as it may, Lady Di-—— has promised to make a 
drawing of it. Our poor club is in a miserable decay ; unless you come 
and relieve it, it will certainly expire. Would you imagine that Sfr 
Joshua Reynolds is extremely anxious to be a member of Almack’s? 
You see what noble ambition will make a man attempt. That den is 
not yet opened, consequently I have not been there; so for the present 
I am clear upon that score. I suppose your confounded Irish politics 
take up your whole attention at present. If they could but have ob- 
tained the absentee tax, the Irish parliament would have been perfect. 
They would have voted themselves out of parliament, and lessened their 
estates one half of the value. This is patriotism with a vengeance. I 
have heard nothing of your peacock’s eggs. The Duke of N-——+ tells 
me, that if they are put into tallow or butter, they will never hatch. I 
‘mention this to you, as worthy of your notice. Mr. Walpole promised 
me to send you a drawing of his frames, but he has been so much en- 
gaged with Lord Orford’s affairs, that he has probably forgot it. There 
is nothing new at present in the literary world. Mr. Jones, of our club, 
is going to publish an account, in Latin, of the Eastern poetry, with ex- 
tracts tianslaicd verbatim in verse. I will order Elmsly to send it to 
you, when it comes out; I fancy it will be a very pretty book. Gold- 
smith has written a prologue for Mrs, Yates, which she spoke this even- 
ing before the opera. It is very good. You will see it soon in all the 
newspapers, otherwise I would send it to you. I hope to hear in your 
next letter, that you have fixed your time for returning to England. 
We cannot do without you. If you do not come here, I will bring all 
the club over to Ireland, to live with you, and that will drive you here 
in your own defence. Johnson shall spoil your books, Goldsmith pull 





* It is almost superfluous to remark, that this is the anecdote so often mentioned of 
Goldsmith, 
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your flowers, and Boswell talk to you: stay then if you can. Adieu, 
my dear Lord, Pray make my best compliment to Lady Charlemont. 
* Believe me to be, very sincerely, 
‘and aflectionately yours, 
‘ T. BEAUCLERK.’-—p. 176. 


Some specimens of Mr. Burke’s correspondence are also pre- 
served. Nothing seems to have escaped from the pen of this 
extraordinary man, not even a familiar note upon a trifling occa- 
sion, without being impressed with the peculiar characters of his 
mind. All his private letters that have appeared in different works 
since his death, most of them written hastily and without any pos- 
sible view to publication, confirm this remark. He seems never to 
have written a page without some striking excellence both of thought 
and expression. Wisdom and eloquence, which other men reach 
occasionally, and by an effort, to him were constant and familiar ; 
the ordinary march of his ideas—the natural language in which he 
clothed them. Splendid as his talents were, still this must have 
originally been owing to comprehensive study, and intense applica- 
tion ; but it is a noble and encouraging example of the state of ha- 
bitual elevation, to which great genius may be brought by constant 
cultivation and exercise. . 

But the time was now approaching when a great change was to 
be produced in the relative situation of the two countries. In spite 
of the penal, in spite of the commercial code, in spite of every dis- 
advantage, Ireland was increasing rapidly both in physical and in 
moral power. She had grown richer, not only in population and 
capital, but in the active enterprizing talents of men who re- 
i — the degradation of their country as their own, and who 

ooked with detestation upon an order of things which afforded so 
little scope even for an honourable and legitimate ambition. The 
fall of England had been quite as great as the rise of Ireland. In 
many respects she was at a far lower ebb than she: had ever been 
since the Revolution. The seventy years which preceded fhe con- 
test with America had been years of secure and dignified peace, or 
of glorious and successful war. ~ But the aspect of affairs was now 
changed. Her arms were unfortunate against her revolted colo- 
nies ; she was pressed by a combination of the most powerful nations 
in Europe; her commanders appeared to have lost their accustomed 
skill ; the ministers were totally wanting in energy, and declining 
daily in public confidence ; and a factious powerful opposition 
pleaded the cause of rebellion in the very bosom of the legisla- 
ture. Such an opportunity was not to be neglected by a rising but 
dependant and irritated community. Accordingly, in the course of 
a few years, Ireland asked and obtained a great deal, But when 
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we consider how she had been treated, and how little England was 
in a condition to refuse her demands, we must allow that some 
credit is due to her for limiting them to what was so reason- 
able in itself, and so consistent with the general welfare of the 
empire. 

One of the first symptoms of approaching independence was the 
formation of the volunteer army, an institution of which Mr. Hardy 
appears particularly fond, and of which the hero of these memoirs 
was the head, but of which we must take the liberty to observe 
that it was altogether irregular, not to say unlawful in its origin, 
very alarming in its aspect, and justifiable only from the good-sense 
and moderation of those who conducted it, and from the salutary 
objects to which, in their hands, it seems to have tended. The 
origin of the volunteer army was shortly this. In the year 1778 the 
inhabitants of Belfast, conceiving themselves in danger of an imme- 
diate attack from the French, applied to government for troops to 
defend them. The answer from government was, that it had none 
to spare. Upon this, and without trying the effect of remonstrance 
or parliamentary inquiry, they determined that as the government 
was unable to protect them, in the manner which they thought 
alone sufficient and satisfactory; they had a right to defend them- 
selves. An association was formed, the example spread rapidly over 
the whole country, and in a short time 40,000 men appeared armed 
and trained almost in spite of the administration, which had neither 
the power to prevent this transaction, nor the dexterity to take a 
lead in it. Mr. Hardy dwells with great complacency upon the 
marches and countermarches, and reviews of General the Earl of 
Charlemont, and his aide du camp Mr: Grattan. For us, however, 
it is sufficient to remark, that the institution lasted several years, 
always full of danger, but luckily never mischievous, and in some 
of its indirect and unavowed consequences, highly salutary. We do 
not believe with Mr. Hardy, that the volunteers struck any terror 
into the French, but we make no doubt that they struck very con- 
siderable terror into their own government, and contributed, in that 
way, very essentially to those important concessions to Ireland 
which distinguish this part of its history. In the very next session 
Lord North granted them the ‘ Free Trade.’ Soon after, the ‘ Penal 
Code’ received its first great shock by Mr. Gardiner’s bill, and in 
1781 a ‘ Habeas Corpus’ act was brought in and passed upon the 
model of that so long enjoyed by England. 

All this, however, was but preparatory to the great change which 
took place in 1782, under the administration of Mr. Fox. Poyn- 
ing’s Law and Statute (6th) of George Ist, were swept away at one 
blow. The Irish parliament declared itself independent, and its 
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independence was fully acknowledged by that of Great Britain. 
Among those who assisted in accomplishing this measure, the most 
important step that ever was made by any country towards freedom, 
without violence or bloodshed, no person was so much distinguished 
as Mr. Grattan. ‘This gentleman’s history is very much eonnected 
with the subject of these memoirs. He was first returned to par- 
liament in the year 1775 for the borough of which Lord Charlemont 
was proprietor, and thus owed to him the opportunity of displaying 


.those great talents which not only raised him far above all his con- 


temporaries in Ireland, but give him a fair claim to be mentioned 
among the most eminent men that ever appeared in a popular as- 
sembly. It is but justice to Lord Charlemont to remark, that his 
notions on the subject of parliamentary patronage were in the 
highest degree liberal and honourable. He regarded it, to use his 
own language, as a trust to be exercised for the public good ; and 
in distributing his share of it, he looked entirely to the union of the 
best talents, with what he thought the soundest political opinions. 
If the adoption of such a rule shews his liberality, the choice of 
Mr. Grattan proves equally that he did not want discernment in 
the application of it. ‘Their friendship, so auspiciously begun, was 
terminated only by the death of Lord Charlemont, though it must 
be confessed that the violence of party, at the period of the French 
revolution, impelled Mr. Grattan to maintain many doctrines, and 
to adopt many steps, neither consistent with the interests of a no- 
bleman and a great proprietor, nor very congenial with the mild 
spirit and constitutional opinions of his friend. 

About this time, the subject of parliamentary reform, which had 
been so powerfully recommended to the English public by the 
dying voice of Lord Chatham, and which was now again borne up 
by the rising genius of Mr. Pitt, began also to excite great attention 
in Ireland. ‘The volunteers, who though associated under the pre- 
tence of defending their country from a foreign enemy, hardly even 
attempted to disguise their design of interfering im civil affairs, had, 
a short time before the passing of the declaratory bill, adopted a 
plan which gave to their interference a much more formidable 
aspect than it had before assumed. ‘They elected delegates from 
all the different corps, who met together in Dublin under the name 
of the ‘ Convention,’ an institution directly calculated to insult 
the government, to produce a civil war, and perhaps a revo- 


. lution. When the independence of Ireland was secured, they 


looked round for some other object, and reform was that which 
most naturally presented itself. Urged on first by Frederick, Earl 
of Bristol and Bishop of Derry, and afterwards by Mr. Flood, whose 
greater violence and greater talents soon superseded the noble and 
right 
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right reverend reformer in the management of the cause, they pro- 
ceeded to take steps exactly like those which generally precede a 
rebellion. Mr. Flood was instructed to move for reform in the House 
of Commons, whilst the Convention sat waiting for the result of 
his motion. The House of Commons, however, had the sense 
and spirit to despise this menace. Mr. Flood’s motion was rejected 
byalarge majority. People of property took the alarm. The inso- 
lence of the Convention, and the palpable mischief of its designs 
had diminished its popularity ; and after a few violent debates, and 
afew impotent resolutions, it was induced, by the authority and 
management of Lord Charlemont, who sat as president, and the 
rest of its more respectable members, to disperse. It never met 
again; and the volunteer associations from which it sprung, (like 
every thing depending upon mere popular enthusiasm,) languished 
more and more in every succeeding year, and at last expired, when, 
nobody knew, and how, nobody cared. ‘Thus Ireland, by singular 
good fortune, reaped all the advantages that could be derived from 
an irregular and dangerous institution, without being exposed to 
any of those evils, which, if it had been carried a very little farther, 
or lasted a very little longer, it could scarcely have failed to pro- 
duce. As to the share which Lord Charlemont had in it, we must 
remark generally, that to continue at the head of a society, the ob- 
jects of which you disapprove, and the legality of which you doubt, 
1s always a matter of very questionable policy, and still more ques- 
tionable morality. However, this particular instance, we are ready 
to admit, is among the most excusable, if indeed it does not form 
an exception to the rule. The event may free Lord Charlemont 
from the charge of imprudence; and the whole tenor of his life 
amply proves the purity of his intentions: but the instance is, after 
all, one among those, not unfrequent in history, which although spe- 
cially justified by their success, are perilous in their general exam- 
ple; and which no man should be tempted to imitate by the hope 
of similar justification, without being aware, at the same time, that 
the goodness of his intention will furnish no defence against the evils 
which will result from failure. 

Lord Charlemont was a reformer. Indeed it was natural he 
should be one. Reform was much the fashion among the patriots 
of his day. Besides, the Irish House of Commons was infinitely 
farther removed than even that of England from the ‘ beau idéal’ 
of representation which the reformers wish to realize —Borough 
influence was much more extended, much more decisive, and much 
more notoriously liable to abuse. To what extent Lord Charlemont 
carried his ideas of change we are not told; but we think his own ex- 
perience must have led him to doubt whether popular favour ought 
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to be the only avenue to a seat in the legislature. He had seen, and 
that too at the very moment when this measure of reform was 
most in vogue—the great leaders in the revolution of 1782 (as Mr. 
Burke calls it) utterly disregarded by the very people on which they 
had conferred such important and lasting benefit, and reduced to 
owe to the ‘ borough-mongering system’ the opportunity of conti- 
nuing to contribute to the honof? and advantage of an ungrateful 
country. ‘The fate of Mr. Grattan and Mr. Flood on this occasion, 
affords so instructive a lesson, that we shall give Mr. Hardy’s ac- 
count of it, accompanied by his own observations which are excel- 
lent, in spite of some quaintness and obscurity of style in which 
they are conveyed. 


‘In August, 1783, that is, three months before the meeting of the 
Convention in Dublin, the parliament was dissolved, and a new one 
summoned to meet. Here then were the people called forth to act 
their part in the choice of new representatives. ~ If it be sullenly said, 
that the system of representation circumscribed the popular choice in 
too narrow limits, I accede to the proposition ; but I beg to add, that 
it was not so bound in as to prevent its coming forth at all: and it did 
not come forth. Numerous as the boroughs were, still they did not 
overspread the entire field of elections ; the counties and several free 
towns remained ; yet most certain is it, that not one county, not one 
free town, or corporation, throughout the kingdom, expressed their 
own or the people’s gratitude, by electing any one of the eminent men 
who had so recently, and so gloriously, led them on to the best victory, 
the triumph of rational freedom. Nay, some country gentlemen, who 
had in the late contest acted a part the most independent, were thrown 
out. Let it be remembered too, that some portions of the country had 
divided themselves into two parties. One was for simple repeal, as al- 
ready stated; the other for renunciation by act of parliament; and ac- 
cording to the usual acerbity which distinguishes very unimportant 
feuds of mankind, they began to hate, each other with almost as perfect 
cordiality as they hated the usurpations of the British parliament. It 
might, therefore, be expected by those who know what mankind really 
is, that party division would effectuate that which public spirit had neg- 
lected to do; and as Mr. Flood was the renowned leader of one party, 
some place might be found where that party predominated, which 
would return him to parliament with an air cf superior gratitude and 
resplendent patriotism; in other words, with great apparent magnani- 
mity and much interior spite. No:—party was loquacious and veno- 
mous, and displayed itself in every shape, and every place, except 
where it should have mostdisplayed itself at the moment, that is, on 
the public hustings.’—p. 276. 

From the beginning of Mr. Pitt's administration to the year 
1788, nothing memorable occurred in Ireland. ‘The country was 
tranquil and prosperous, and its history of course uninteresting. 
With respect to Lord Charlemont, however, we must not forget 

that 
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that in 1786, he was made presideut of the Irish Academy. To 
this institution he contributed not only his name and patronage, 
but some very respectable papers upon Italian literature, with 
which his early travels and subsequent studies had given him an 
extensive acquaintance. In every respect he seems to have been 
extremely well qualified for the situation which he was now called 
upon to fill, from his high rank, from his dignified but popular 
manners, from his love and cultivation of learning, and from his 
elegant and liberal hospitality, which made his house the natural 
point of union for all persons, -whether native or foreign, who 
were conspicuous for their knowledge and talents. 

On the regency question in 1789, Lord Charlemont sided with 
the opposition, which, though a minority in the English, was a majo- 
rity in the Irish parliament. Mr. Hardy complains heavily that 
this circumstance was afterwards made use of as the ground of an 
argument in favor of the Union. ‘To us, we own, this argument 
appears not only obvious but just and convincing. The settlement 
of 1782, in establishing the independence of Ireland, had done 
that which with respect to Ireland itself must be considered as 
emineutly beneficial: but it cannot be denied that it left the two 
countries in a relative situation, in which it was impossible they 
should long continue consistently with the honour or advantage of 
either. The one parliament would be sure to quarrel with the other 
about subordinate points, as actually happened in the third or fourth 
year of the legislative independence of Ireland in respect to the 
commercial propositions ; and they —_ probably differ (as in the 
instance of the regency) upon general and fundamental questions, 
In the latter case the whole machine must stand still, and unless 
some means could be speedily found of settling the difference, must 
inevitably fall in pieces. The providential recovery of bis_ Majesty 
relieved Mr. Pitt from this, as from all his other difficulties ; but 
the warning was not lost upon him, and he seized the first oppor- 
tunity of preventing for ever the recurrence of any similar embar- 
rassment. 

The next year was made memorable by the beginning of that 
awful event, the French revolution. Lord Charlemont in common 
with many good and many wise men, regarded it at first with 
strong partiality and with sanguine hope. But he never appears 
to have been seduced by the example of some of his political asso- 
ciates, to countenance the destructive principles which it soon be- 
gan to develope, or to palliate the horrible excesses by which it 
was constantly disgraced. 

In 1792, the situation of the Roman Catholics, which for seve- 
ral years before had not been much discussed, was again — 
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under the consideration of parliament. As we are not writing a 
history of Ireland, or even an abridgement of it, but merely giving 
a hasty imperfect sketch of the life of one individual, we shall of 
course go mto no details as to this great, difficult, and embarrassing 
question. But without exceeding our limits, or entering into the 
controversy—in which, as our readers will recollect, we have hi- 
therto studiously abstained from engaging as partizans, we may, in 
strict conformity with those endeavours which we have uniformly 
made (when the occasion has fallen in our way) to inculcate for- 
bearance and moderation in the disputants on both sides, derive 
from the history of this question, as connected with that of the in- 
dividual whose life we are now contemplating, and of those with 
whom he acted in politics, some considerations which ought to tem- 
per the extreme violence so often displayed in the discussion of 
the Catholic claims. ‘Those who profess eternal hostility to every 
farther concession; and who place this insurmountable barrier 
precisely at the point at which the course of such concessions 
(whether accidentally or designedly) stopped, may, perhaps, 
learn a lesson of caution from the conduct of the Irish parhia- 
ment, and be contented to oppose the claims of the Catholics, 
without regarding those who refuse to convert a question of state 
policy into an immutable principle as unfriendly either to the 
political or ecclesiastical establishments of their country. On the 
other hand, those zealots of the Catholic cause, who check the dis- 
position to indulgence by founding their claim on right; and who 
accuse every man that still continues to resist their demands, of folly, 
ignorance, intolerance, bigotry, and cruelty, would do well to con- 
sider what has been the opinion and the conduct of some of the best 
and wisest men that Ireland has produced; nay, what to a very late 
period, was the opinion and conduct of some of those whonow appear 
among the most distinguished of their advocates. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to remark, that in the famous settlement of 1782, the work 
of the Whigs, the new birth of Irish independence, there was no 
more reference to the Catholics than if no such class of men had 
existed. In 1792, the Irish House of Commons not only refused 
to grant to the Catholics the whole of their claim, not only refused 
to grant them any part of their claim—but absolutely threw their 
petition off the table by the prodigious majority of 208 to 23. With 
this majority, if we are not misinformed, Mr. George Ponsonby 
voted and spoke. Lord Charlemont, whose mind was neither ilh- 
beral nor unenlightened, and who certainly cannot be accused of 
entertaining any feeling unfayorable to liberty, was uniformly hos- 
tile not only to (what is called) emancipation, but to the grant of 
the elective franchise. And this opinion, we verily believe, was 
common to almost every persou in Ireland, that was distinguished 
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for birth, station, or talents, up to the year 1793, with the excep-- 


tion of Mr. Grattan, and the family of Hutehinson. 

In the course of less than twelve months from the decision of 
the Irish House of Commons to which we have referred, it is true 
that the opposition, and Mr. Ponsonby amongst the rest, had made 
so stupendous a progress towards a right understanding of the prin- 
ciples of religious freedom, that after having in 1742 inveighed 
against the ministers on a suspicion of their intending to go too fur, 
they in 1793 reviled them for not going far enough. We do not 
meution these things invidiously towards any man or any party, but 
we think they ought to teach both sides to be a little more mea- 
sured in their language, and their doctrines; and especially that 
they ought to make the friends of toleration somewhat more tole- 
rant towards such as are still unconverted to their cause, when they 
consider that, however important, it has not been seen im a clear 
point of view more than twenty years, even by some of those who 
are now the most thorough!y convinced of its truth themselves, and 
most eager to impart the knowledge of that truth to others. Still 
more earnestly are we of opinion, that whatever degree of deference 
might be due to the prejudices or hesitations of political leaders, or 
the intractability of political parties, one person at least there is 
whose unfeigned and conscientious scruples the feelings of all good 
Catholics, no less than of all good subjects, would lead them not 
only to indulge, but to revere. More has been doue for Ireland— 
more has been done for toleration in the reign of our present seve- 
reign, than in the time of all the kings put together that reigned be- 
fore him. Piety therefore and gratitude conspired to forbid that 
his declining years should be vexed and harassed by repeated calls 
upon him to crown a long succession of spontaneous bounties by 
giving what, by a conscientious construction of the fundamental 

aw of his realm, he believed himself sworn to reserve. And 

surely it were nothing but the most cruel injustice to blame an 
adberence to principles and doctrines which he must have imbibed 
in his youth from every statesman in his dominions, of whatever 
party, (but particularly from the whigs,) and which, whether justly 
questionable or not, it had never entered into the head of any set of 
men to call in question, until after he had sat upwards of thirty 
years upon the throne. ; 

The calamitous state of Ireland, during the latter part of his life, 
could not fail of being severely felt by a man so much attached to 
his country as Lord Charlemont, and so attentive to its concerns. 
Through this troublesome period he generally opposed the court ; 
but his good sense and moderation prevented him from concurring 
in the designs, or adopting the principles of the democratic ne. 
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‘On the contrary he appears to have been continually employed in 


virtuous but unavailing endeavours to moderate the violence of his 
less wise, or less ww osmehans friends. He was one of those 
who, to the credit of their good-nature, rather than of their pene- 
tration, fancied that the rebellious spirit which then unhappily pre- 
vailed, could be extinguished by what were called ‘ conciliatory 
measures,’ such for instance as parliamentary reform. Luckily, 
however, the government of Ireland was guided by maxims more 
consonant to reason and experience. Whether or not the crisis to 
which the affairs of Ireland were brought could have been avoided 
by a different conduct at a former period, is another question. But 
eens reform, or any other specious popular measure, would 

ave been in vain conceded to a party whos® sole object was to tear 
Ireland from its dependence on the English crown, and annex it 
to the jacobin empire of France. 

Lord Charlemont died in the year 1799, so that the measure of 
union was once discussed, but not carried in his time. He was 
averse to it, and opposed it with as much activity as his declining 
health would permit him to exert. When local and temporary 
feelings have subsided, and given way to the exercise of an unbias- 
sed judgment, we are persuaded that posterity will not only ap- 
prove of this measure, but that they will have some difficulty in un- 
derstanding how it could have been opposed by any really wise 
and virtuous Englishman. The conduct of Lord Charlemont 
and his friends in Ireland admits of more excuse. Faction might, 
and certainly did in some measure, direct their views; but they 
had also other and better motives. Men naturally look with 
affection towards any system, however defective, under which they 
have enjoyed a considerable share both of honour and advantage. 
Besides, the settlement of 1782, which had been attended by such 
important advantage to Ireland, was brought about by persons still 
alive, (among others by Lord Charlemont,) and who might there- 
fore be well pardoned for supposing that it ought t> be or could be 
final. The idea too of country so dear to all good men, is insepa- 
rable from that of independence, and of this independence a distinct 
legislature was supposed to be the symbol and the guarantee. 
There were not wanting however persons, even among those de- 
riving the greatest advantage from the existing constitution of [re- 
land, and who might therefore be expected to feel the strongest 
desire for its continuance, who had the good sense to discern the 
true interest of their country, and the virtue to sacrifice to it their 
own. They saw that the best chance of independence to Ireland 
was afforded to it by becoming an integral part of a great system, 
and they consoled themselves for the sacrifice of some feelings, and 
the loss of some personal consequence, by the increased security of 
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their property, and the increased vigour of the whole empire. All 
the enemies to the Union have asserted, and some of those who on 
the ground of policy were friendly to it, have believed, that it was 
brought about by the mere dint of violence and corruption, im- 
posed by an armed government upon a subjugated people, through 
the medium of a bribed legislature. Nothing can be more untrue, 
That some aid was purchased by favour, and that some opposition 
(particularly that which might have beeu apprehended from the 
lower orders) was crushed by intimidation, we are far from mean- 
ing to deny: but it is also true that government owed a large, a li. 
beral and powerful support—a support without which it would have 
been impossible to carry the point, to a sincere conviction of the 
indispensible necessity ef the measure prevailing in. the minds of 
some of the most considerable persons in Ireland. But this is not 
the proper occasion to dilate upon this topic ; we are desirous how- 
ever in passing, of suggesting it to the consideration of such of our 
readers as take an interest in [rish affairs. 

Mr. Hardy concludes with a detailed, and somewhat diffuse cha- 
racter of Lord Charlemont. We shall make an extract from it. 

* As to his domestic character, without the predominating excellence 
of which, all the ornaments which literature or manners can bestow are 
of diminished lustre, he was an indulgent father, a tender husband, a 
generous and kind master, an ardent, sincere friend. ‘To intrude on the 
private concerns of any family would be indelicate ; but were it so per- 
mitted, his disinterestedness, as a relation, might be shewn in the most 
favourable point of view. Sometimes, not frequently, he was irritable, 
but easily appeased. That irritability shewed itself more in the House 
of Commons than any other place whatever. Among the country gen- 
tlemen he had numerous friends, and very general influence, To the 
freedom of public opinion he had every respect, but if some of those 
gentlemen, as was now and then the case, took a part in the debate, or 
voted in a manner which he had reason to imagine was directed by ob- 
ligue motives, they were certain, if they met him in the lobby, of en- 
countering a tolezably sharp reprimand. The importance of the House 
of Commons was, he used to say, in a great measure sustained by the 
country members, and when such men relinquished their independence, 
they relinquished every thing. But his anger was not often displayed, 
and so transient, that it could not be said to derogate from that suavity. 
of manners which so eminently characterized him. From some pre- 
rer or dislikes, he was not free. Whence it arose, I know not, but 

e had through life almost a repugnance to the French. Of his friend, 
the Duc de Nivernois, he would, after speaking highly of him, gene- 
rally add, ‘ But he is not a Frenchman, he is an Italian.’ This, how- 
ever, was the overflowing of mere conversation, and far remote from 
any illiberality, which could warp his judgment in essential matters, 


either as to literature or morals. He highly esteemed several of the 
French 
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French nobility, and never mentioned the old, generous Maréchal de 
Biron without a degree of enthusiasm. In the lighter species of poetry 
aud memoir-writing he considered the French as excelling all others. 
But their graver poets were not equally the objects of his admiration, 
Altogether, their literary character, and the romantic courtesy and 
high honour, which in the superior classes were so often blended with 
that character, peculiarly engaged, and even fascinated his attention. 
But the general mass of Frenchmen he was not attached to. His life, 
when in Dublin, and not engaged by the volunteers, was extremely 
uniform. He was on horseback every morning, and afterwards em- 
ployed in various business till about one o'clock: at that time, or soon 
after, he went to his library, and remained there till almost dinner time. 
His friends had then constant access to him; and considering the fie; 
quent interruption of visitors, it is a matter of some surprize, that he 
was enabled to write so much as he did. But it is a proof that not one 
moment of his time was unemployed. When Parliament was sitting, 
he regularly attended his duty there; and as the Lords, if not detained 
by particularly important business, rose rather early, he was to be met 
every day in the House of Commons, where, from long usage, he was 
almost regarded as a member. Those who have sat next to him, during 
a debate, cannot forget the vivacity and justness of his remarks, on the 
diferent speakers. 

‘ As president of the academy, he equally. attended their meetings, 
and when his health was interrupted, the academy, from their respect 
to him, adjourned their sittings to Charlemont House. At home, and 
in the bosom of his family, he enjoyed domestic society, with tranquil 
unruffled satisfaction and pleasure. From continued study during part 
of his life, his eyes had suffered irreparable injury, and on that account, 
some of his family constantly read to him every evening which was not 
given to mixed company.’—p. 425. 


We have thus given an imperfect sketch of a work from which 
we have derived a considerable share of amusemert and informa- 
tion, and we again recommend the perusal of it to all those who 
are desirous to acquire in au agreeable way, some notion of the 
history of Ireland in recent times, We are sorry, however, that 
we cannot take our leave without making one complaint, that is, 
against Mr. Hardy’s style. Our readers need not be told, that 
there is no more grievous offence of which our critical courts take 
cognizance, than the affectation of fine writing. Classing our authors 
according to their nations, we should say that the Scotch are re 
markably free from this defect, that the English have a moderate share, 
but that the Irish fall into it continually. The strong feelings and 
glowing imagination of this lively ingenious people, naturally expose 
them to a fault which claims a certain affinity to that genuine elo- 
— of which they have so large a share. Besides, we suspect 

t example has combined with, nature in leading them astray. 
Their most illustrious countrymen iv these days are Mr. Burke.and 
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Mr. Grattan; both great orators, and one a writer not surpassed 
in any age or in any country: both however are dreadfully dangerous 
models; both endowed with taste not quite in proportion to their 
other extraordinary gifts, and both continually treading upon the ut- 
most bounds of eloquence, upon those ‘flammantia meenia,’ where 
that which is best touches close upon that which is worst, where the 
most perfect success is reared upon the very brink of the most deplo- 
rable fuilure; both, in short, guilty of occasional faults, which could 
only be atoned for by the overpowering force, and the dazzling splen- 
dour of the whole composition. To the imitation of these distin- 
guished persons must, we believe, in some measure be ascribed, that 
excessive passion for epigram, and point, and metaphor, and learned 
allusions, which is characteristic of the Irish writers of the present 
day. They cannot be content with telling a common thing, or express- 
ing a common sentiment in a common way, but they must needs try 
to give it an interest, which after all can never belong to it, by some 
forced turn, some novel or obscure phrase, or some antithesis in- 
troduced merely for its supposed brillancy, and without any foun- 
dation of real contrast. The Irish are rich beyond most other 
nations in natural endowments, and they are daily advancing in 
education and knowledge. Their great defect is bad taste. This 
is the rock upon which the best talents among them are wrecked; 
and this will continue to be the case, as long as they insist upon 
decoration and sublimity in works which properly belong to. the 
‘ middle style.’ As a first step towards improvement, we would 
humbly recommend them to chuse some safer and less brilliant 
object of imitation. If they seek it among their own country- 
men, the name of Swift will at once occur; and in more recent 
times, they will find in the prose of Goldsmith, as perfect a model 
as any that exists in our language, of purity, facility, and grace, of 
clear, lively narration, of the most exhilarating gaiety, of the most 
touching pathos, in short, of almost every merit that style can pos 
sess, except in those comparatively few instances, in which the sub- 
ject calls for a display of higher and impassioned eloquence. : 
Of almost all those faults which we have noticed as characteristic 
of the [rish mode of writing, Mr. Hardy has his share. He prefers 
long unusual words to those that are short and common. His reflec- 
tions are generally distinguished for their candour and good sense, but 
we are often at a hes to recognise their true character, in the strange 
affected metaphysical garb in which he is at such infinite pains to 
disguise them. Indeed if it were not an ungracious task, we could 
extract some sent nces which are almost unintelligible to ourselves, 
and which, we believe, would be equally so to our readers. But 
these blemishes, though striking, are by no means sufficient to out- 
weigh the meritswhich we have already pointed out; and we — 
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them chiefly for the sake of protesting against what appears to us, 
a growing evil among the writers of a country from which we expect 
great contributions towards the literary glory of the empire. ‘The 
work contains strong internal evidence, of having proceeded from 
the pen of a gentleman and a scholar, and does honour to his feel- 
ings and principles, as well as to his talents and industry. If we 
were to fix on any quality which gives a tameness and insipidity to 
the composition, it would be the laudatory strain employed in de- 
scribing the principal characters of the story. Every nobleman is 
either generous, or accomplished, or upright, or munificent. We 
are always presented with some favourable feature, even of those 
personages who are incidentally mentioned, while every thing faulty 
and disagreeable is studiously kept out of sight. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the author is not to blame forthis. It is an imperfection in- 
separable almost from the nature of his undertaking. To speak 
of living characters exactly as they deserve, is often literally impos- 
sible; and even where it might be done with safety, there is some- 
thing offensive to the best feelings of our natyre in being the herald 
of disgrace, and something near akin to arrogance in assuming the 
office of censor on the lives and conduct of our contemporaries, 
The writer of memoirs, therefore, is placed in a very perplexing 
dilemma. If he writes altogether for posterity, he must incur the 
displeasure of many of his own time; if he wishes to avoid offence, 
he must, im proportion as he gives way to this feeling, surrender 
something of the severer virtues which can alone entitle his work to 
immortality. We cannot in our hearts condemn Mr. Hardy for 
making choice of the latter part of the alternative, but he must be 
content to purchase this exemption from private animosity, by some 
loss of fame and credit as an historian, 








Art.IX. Notices respecting Jamaica, in 1808, 1809, 1810. 


By Gilbert Mathison, Esq. 8vo. pp. 117. London. *Stock- 
dale. 1811. 


\ HILST the press is constantly teeming with accounts of 
voyages and travels in almost every direction, it is remark- 

able that the distant provinces of our own empire appear to have 
been excluded, by a very general, though silent consent amongst 
the sons of curiosity, from their regular list of visits. It is true 
that about twenty thousand persons, who are annually passing to 
and from the West Iudian islands for commercial purposes, would, 
if questioned on the subject, be ready to testify that the said islands 
continue to exist within the same boundaries of latitude and — 
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tude which they have always occupied ; but these mercantile travel- 
lers are usually distinguished by qualities which form a striking con- 
trast with the character of their literary brethren: they are prover- 
bially incurious and taciturn; and though sometimes compelled to 
‘ speak’ some brother itinerant during their voyage, they carefully 
abstain from all superfluous questions, and take care to record these 
rare and anomalous deviations from their habitual silence in lan- 
guage which evinces their abhorrence of useless and wanton 
loquacity. 

We therefore seized with avidity this little volume which a soli- 
tary observer has thought fit to afford us, and which is, as the au- 
thor tells us in his advertisement, ‘ addressed to all descriptions of 
persons who may, in any way, be interested in the island of Ja- 
maica, as well as others who, from curiosity, or humanity, or duty, 
wish to investigate the affairs of that island.’ We thought ourselves 
most specially included in this rather general description, because 
it is the first ‘ duty’ of reviewers to examine and report upon every 
appeal to‘ humanity ;’ besides which our ‘ curiosity’ also was ex- 
cited ; because we consider the prosperity or decline of our remote 
colonies as affording no inaccurate criterion of the wisdom or weak- 
ness of the British government, and even as furnishing no bad test 
of the improvement or degradation of the British character. ‘That 
country must be lost indeed in which a deficiency of health and vi- 
gour is perceptible in the vicinity of the metropolis: it is at the ex- 
tremities that debility and stagnation first become apparent ; aud it 
is there that regular pulsations and increasing warmth most imme- 
diately denote the returning strength of the vital system. 

Mr. Mathison is himself a planter, who, after an absence of 
thirteen years, was induced to revisit the island of Jamaica by his 
anxiety to contemplate, on the spot, the effects of the abolition of 
the slave trade ; and we were sincerely rejoiced to find him avow- 
ing, almost at the outset of his work, his conviction of the wisdom 
of that measure, and his admiration of the patience, talents, and 
virtue with which its original advocates carried it forward to its 
final completion. But we had not proceeded far before we found 
sufficient reason, if not to question the sincerity of Mr. Mathison’s 
professions, at least to deduct very largely from his own apparent 
estimate of the value of his opinions. Of these we will, in the 
first instance, submit to our readers a few specimens. 


* The improved condition of the plantation negroes is obvious to the 
most ordinary observer. No man who has resided many years in Ja- 
maica can fail to see it; nor is any man hardy enough to deny that the 
previous discussions in Parliament, and the final abolition of the slave 
trade by law, have actually accomplished, to a certain extent, one of the 
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important objects intended by the first movers of that question.’— 
(p. 10.) 

‘ Certainly, under present circumstances, the humane interference of 
Parliament, in putting a stop to the atrocious methods of obtaining ne- 
groes on the coast of Africa, has undesignedly served, in a partial man- 
ner, to accumulate new miseries on large bodies of the same description 
of people, who may have been long established comfortably in our West 
India islands.’—(p. 16.) 

* One immediate effect of the abolition of the slave trade has been a 
most astonishing diminution of the number of slaves throughout the 
island. By returns to the Colonial Assembly in October last, it ap- 
pears that the number of negroes charged with poll-tax in the year 1809 
was 323,714; and in the year 1810, 313,683 ; leaving a deficit of no 
less than 10,031! a most frightful instance of depopulation, which will 
probably be handled by the assembly as a proof of the impolicy and in- 
justice of the law for abolishing the slave trade, while by the advocates 
of that measure it will be considered as affording a clear demonstration 
of gross mismanagement on the part of the planters ; and of the wisdom, 
as well as moral necessity, of completely subverting a system under 
which the propagation of the human race had been most curiously kept 
out of its natural and regular course..—(p. 18.) 


It would be easy, by multiplying our extracts, to show that Mr. 
Mathison, whilst he declares himself convinced of the wisdom and 
necessity of the abolition law, retains a firm belief in the validity of 
all the objections to the measure which were urged against it by its 
opponents during a very long parliamentary discussion. But the 
last of the passages just quoted 1s amply sufficient for our purpose. 

The papers presented to the Privy Council and the House of 
Commons had shewn that the annual waste of negroes, which the 
slave trade annually repaired, was usually, in the island of Jamaica, 
about two per cent. on the whole Black population. This, at 
least, was the proportion on a medium of two years to 1805, at 
which time the whole number of negroes on the island was 280,000. 
But, during the short space of four years ending in 1809, no less 
than 43,000 negroes were imported and retained; and it appears 
from the document quoted by our author, that the mortality im- 
mediately increased from two to three per cent. on this unusual 
augmented population. Such is, simply, the fact on which Mr. 
Mathison has grounded his inferences. 

Now this increased mortality, however ‘ frightful,’ was certainly 
not ‘ astonishing ;’ it was the natural and necessary result of that 
increased activity with which the slave trade was carried on ante- 
cedently to its final termination ; it was precisely the evil of which 
the abolition law was intended to prevent the recurrence, and of 
which, according to Mr. Mathison’s own testimony, the mere 
prospect and anticipation of that law was calculated to i” 
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the intensity. A much more frightful waste of life had taken place, 
on many former occasions, when mercantile speculations im the 
mother country, or projects of extravagant cultivation in the colo- 
nies, had encouraged an excessive importation of negroes: conse- 
quently the deficit of 1810 could not possibly furnish, either to a 
colonial assembly, or to the advocates of the abolition, any excuse 
for the very absurd reasonings which Mr. Mathison has propheti- 
cally ascribed to both. Whilst the slave trade was tolerated, the 
annual mortality in the islands, being covered by the annual supply 
from Africa, could not appear on the register of the poll-tax, in 
which, since the cessation of import, it must necessarily be re- 
corded ; its existence, however, and its amount were always regu- 
larly ascertained ; and yet we are gravely told that the mortality is 
‘an immediate effect of the abolition.” To the same cause, and 
with equal reason, is attributed the ‘ new misery’ inflicted on ne- 
groes distrained for debt; as if planters had never been improvi- 
dent, nor creditors importunate, during the existence of the slave- 
trade. 

Whilst the arguments of this author are thus at variance with his 
declared opinion, his assertions are no less inconsistent with each 
other. We have seen him affirming generally ‘ the improved con- 
dition of the plantation negroes,’ and describing, as ‘ comfortably 
established’ even those whose masters, sinking under a load of debt, 
are least able to provide for their support: but when he descends 
into particulars, he delineates a picture which, if it were possible to 
confide in his accuracy, every reader must contemplate with horror. 
He says, for instance— there are few, I may almost say no planta- 
tions where separate apartments are provided for lying-in women. 
The doctor is never expected to attend, nor in point of fact does he 
ever attend this description of patients.’ (p. 28.)—‘ If it should 
happen that, through idleness, or sickness, or old age, or in con- 
sequence of a too numerous family of children, the provision ground 
of a negro should be neglected or become unproductive, he is not 
allowed to expect, nor in point of fact does he obtain assistance 
from the stores of the plantation.—I state it broadly, that such is 
the general practice from one end of the island to the other.’ (pp. 
30, 31.)—*‘ I feel very confident in stating an opinion, that famine 
is a prevailing cause of the balance decrease of negroes in Jamaica. 
—(p. 33.) 

It is now time to furnish our readers with the only clue by which 
we are able to unravel this tissue of inconsistency. Mr. Mathison 
it seems had drawn up, during his thirteen years’ residence in Eng- 
Jand, or during his short stay in Jamaica, a series of rules for the 
management of his own plantation; and having done so, was un- 
willing to forfeit that public applause which he naturally anticipated 
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as the reward of so much ingenuity. ‘ The motive (as he tells us 
in his advertisement) which suggested the publication, was a desire 
to rouse the attention of the planters to a recollection of their own 
true interests; and to point out defects im the prevailing modes of 
management, together with the suitable remedy for such defects.’ 
Accordingly, the whole volume seems intended to be preparatory 
to, and illustrative of his favourite code ; a code m which we can 
discover no new regulatious ; which for that reason we are inclined 
to approve ; but which must be utterly impracticable, if the cha- 
racter of the overseers and other subaltern agents in the island, 
who must be employed im carrying it into effect, be truly delineated 
by the author. In general, we do not completely sympathize with 
this writer in his contempt of the morals and understandings of his 
fellow colonists, or in his high respect and consideration for the 
superior talents of Mr. Mathison: but still, as he is a recent tra- 
veller in a country which is now placed in a novel and interesting 
situation; as he is familiar with many of .the subjects which he 
treats ; as he furnishes us with some new information, and supplies 
us with facts which enable us to detect the fallacy of his reasoning, 
we are by no means disposed to consider his publication as utterly 
worthless. We object to him, not as being dull or ignorant, but 
as making, on almost all eccasions, a most perverse use of his 
knowledge. 

We content ourselves with quoting one instance of this unhappy 
propensity. ‘ It is difficult (he says) to conceive that any rational 
objection can be made to the use of the plough in the cultivation 
of level lands, or even lands of an ordinary degree of declivity in 
any country.’ (p. 67.)—To this remark we have nothing to oppose. 
Itis certainly a very curious fact, that the simplestand most efficient 
instrument of European agriculture has been, after repeated trials, 
very generally thrown aside in the West Indies; that it is now very 
seldom used excepting on strong clay lands; and that many practi 
cal planters consider its use, on any other soils, as usually injurious. 
But Mr. Mathison immediately proceeds to state some objections 
which he professes to have heard, and which he successively com- 
bats at great length, and with a profusion of learning, proving, to 
our complete satisfaction, that the plough cannot possibly destroy 
the grain of the soil, and that the heat of a tropical sun does not 
evaporate salts, or decompose the food (whatever that may be) of 
plants; in confirmation of which. he cites an ingenious experimen- 
talist, who discovered that the drainings of a dunghill, being sub- 
jected to the temperature of 212°, yielded a vapour which, when 
condensed, was not distinguishable ‘ incolour or tas‘e from common 
rain water-—And from these premises Mr. Mathison infers that 
agriculture is at a very low ebb in Jamaica. Now it appears _- 
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that this long and laboured dissertation on the effects of a tropical 
sun, and on the taste of vapour from a dunghill, has nothing to do 
with the proposition from which he set out. The opinion which he 
means to establish is, that in all countries, where the land is mode- 
rately level, the use of the plough is unobjectionable. His busi- 
ness therefore was to prove, not that the heat of the sun, but that 
the violence of tropical showers could not be prejudicial to fields 
lying on a moderately inclined plane, the whole surface of which, 
being opened by the plough, should be exposed to their influence ; 
that the parts of the soil which, either from being completely pul- 
verized, or from their nature, are most diffusible in water, would 
not be washed away; or that, if carried off, they would not leave 
the remainder of the soil in a state of diminished fertility. It was 
imcumbent on him to shew that the land would not be rendered 
foul, or that the augmented number and luxuriance of the weeds 
would not necessitate a greater ultimate expenditure of labour. 
Had he proceeded thus far, he would probably have found that, in 
practical questions, the conclusions of general experience are best 
combated by a long series of well-conducted experiments ; he would 
perhaps have abstamed from a very tedious theoretical discussion ; 
and, if ultimately convinced of the imperfect state of colonial agri- 
culture, might possibly have withheld, during the present alarming 
abundance of ae cane of colonial produce, the publication of his 
discovery. 

Mr. Mathison has stated (p. 57) a fact which he very justly de- 
signates as ‘ curious,’ viz. that ‘ according to the latest returns made 
to the assembly in Jamaica, no less than 87,470 acres of land had, 
within the preceding twelve months, been forfeited or abandoned 
by individuals, to escape the payment of land-tax, which is no 
more than ¢hree pence per acre.’ It is, surely, not a little extraor- 
dinary that our author, though aware of the importance of this fact, 
should dismiss it without farther comment, and that he should have 
recorded it as mere matter of information, instead of availing him- 
self of the assistance which it might have afforded him in support 
of that ubolition-law of which he so often declares himself the stre- 
nuous advocate. 

In the first place, it is universally admitted, that a country is 
never so likely to increase its population as when the value of land 
is at a miniinum, as compared with the value of labour; because 
growing uumbers of men must require augmented means of sub- 
sistence: and secondly, it is evident that, in countries where the 
most numerous Class is in a state of slavery, the high value of every 
individual slave is his only complete security for receiving, from 
his taster, that fostering attention which is necessary to guard him 
ayaiust the effects of his own idleness and improvidence. Since 
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therefore an annual supply of negroes from Africa could not but 
tend to diminish the price of them, and the cessation of supply to 
increase it, the necessary inference is that the abolition, if effectual, 
must be productive of two most beneticial effects :—that it must 
promote an increase of the native black population; and that it 
must insure, to that population, every possible mitigation of their 
slavery. ‘The only doubt was whether, after the abolition of the 
tolerated trade, the coutinuing demand might not force a continued 
supply by means of an illicit importation ; and it is because this 
doubt is removed by the fact which is communicated by our author, 
that we consider it as setting at rest, and for ever, a long and vexa- 
tious controversy. 

Indeed, if the twogreat purposes which the abolition of the slave- 
trade was intended tp accomplish had been, from the beginning, 
carefully distinguished, we are inclined to think that no controversy 
would have been excited ; because the principles on which the mea- 
sure was founded appear to be, when separately considered, incon- 
trovertible. It was by confounding and mixing them that much irri- 

, tation was needlessly produced, If it be true that in Russia, in 
Poland, and even in Afvica itself, the numbers of mankind are not 
found to suffer a progressive diminution, but that the reproduction 
has a constant tendency to outrun the means of subsistence; and if 
it be, on the other hand, equally true that, in all the great cities in 
Europe, there has always been an excess of mortality, which has 
been annually compensated by an influx of inhabitants from the ad- 
joining districts ; it seems to follow, as an mevitable consequence, 
that slavery in its most hideous forms has not yet been found to op- 
pose an effectual check to the natural progress of population; but 
that such a check has been found in some of the circumstances at- 
tending great assemblages of men, in all climates, and under all 
possible varieties cf government. ‘The West Indian islands, du- 
ring the toleration of the slave-trade, were dependent on Africa, 
for the supply of their black, as they were, and still are on Eu- 
rope, for that of their white inhabitants ; the mortality of both was 
proportionate, and appears to have proceeded from similar causes. 
Perhaps, therefore, it was neither quite candid nor quite reasonable 
to set aside these obvious analogies, and to seek for the explanation 
of a very common phenomenon in the imputed atrocities of the uni- 
versal body of colonists, who were thus roused into a long and vio- 
lent, though fortunately unavailing opposition to a measure highly 
advantageous to their real interests. ‘That crimes, which it is im- 
possible to palliate, have been perpetrated in the West Indies ; that 
justice and humanity required the adoption of some general correc- 
tive which might prevent the recurrence of such crimes; and that 
the best corrective for the purpose was found in the abolition -" a 
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traffic originating in cruelty, and productive of vice or misery in 
every stage of its progress, are truths which we do not mean to 
contest, but of which we consider the establishment as perfectly 
foreign to an inquiry into the causes of the decline of population in 
our West Indian colonies. 

‘The real causes which universally promote, or retard the natural 
increase of mankind, have been so fully investigated by Mr. Mal- 
thus, that the probable effects of the great and almost total change 
which has taken place in those colonies may perhaps be fairly esti- 
mated, by a simple application of his principles to the state of so+ 
ciety im any given island: and as the subject is not uninteresting, 
we trust that our readers will forgive us if we attempt to throw 
some light upon it by means of the materials afforded by the work 
before us. 

We are told, that ‘ according to the latest survey of Robinson, 
there are 2,724,262-acres of land in this island; of which, accord- 
ing to the same authority, 809,450 acres are im a state of cultiva- 
tion.” With respect to the allotment of this land our author is 
silent ; but it was supposed by Mr. Edwards, (vol. i. p. 194,) that 
about three fifths were occupied by sugar estates, and the remain- 
der by breeding farms, coffee plantations, &c. ‘The ealculations 
of the same author further seem to suppose, that about two thirds 
of the whole negro population of the island were employed in the 
cultivation of the cane; and if we assume this proportion as pretty 
nearly accurate, it will appear that such a distribution of the land 
and labour cannot but prove injurious to the progress of po- 
pulation. 

In the first place, every sugar estate seems to require about twice 
as many labourers as a plantation of similar extent under any other 
cultivation, because it is at once a farm and a manufactory. “It is 
true, that the annual toil of planting the canes, is usually confined 
to one-third of the cane field, which also seldom occupies more 
than a third of the whole estate, the remainder being principally in 
wood, or in pasture, provisions, &c.; but the obviously necessary 
occupations of weeding, of collecting and carrying manure, of re- 
pairing fences, of attending the cattle, &c. must either be incessant, 
or, if suspended during the numerous avocations of the crop, must 
subsequently demand increased exertions, so that a large stock of 
labourers is indispensible. Now, as it must be supposed that the 
most productive soil will be allotted to the canes, it is probable 
that the gardens of the negroes will be either more circumscribed, 
or less fertile, or scattered at a more inconvenient distance from 
their habitations, than they would be ona breeding farm, or on any 
other establishment which should require a smaller number of 
hands in proportion to its extent. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, it is, if not universally, at least generally true, that the 
occupations of a manufacturer are less favourable to health than 
those of the labourer in agriculture ; and we are by no means con- 
vinced, that the manufacture of sugar forms an exception to the 
rule. 


‘ For the purpose of taking off a crop, (says Mr. Mathison, p. 35,) all 
the negroes of a plantation are divided into spells or watches. Crop time 
lasts, with the exception of Sunday, night and day, during four, five, and 
sometimes six months of the year. Where numbers admit of it, the 
negroes are divided into three spells, each negro working one night in 
three, with the advantage of occasional relief: where the numbers are 
insufficient, they are divided into two spells, each negro working one 
night, with the advantage of occasional relief. The more numerous 
each class is, the longer or more frequent is the relief afforded; and vice 
versa. Accordingly, the common practice is to press all descriptions of 
negroes into the service, whether elderly or weakly or otherwise, for the 
purpose of dividing as much as possible the fatigues of the crop. Young 
active people go through these duties with cheerfulness and without in- 
jury, and even seem to enjoy a renovation of health and strength during 
this season of the year; but the elderly and weakly shrink from such 
fatigues; and, it must be confessed, do suffer most cruelly during a long 
protracted crop, under the pressure of the heavy duties. I do most 
firmly believe that a more destructive system could not well be devised.’ 


This opinion is, indeed, completely at variance with that which 
is expressed by Mr. Edwards in his history of Jamaica, who seems 
to think that every disadvantage is compensated by the benefits 
which the negroes derive from a free access to sugar: but our 
author's inference, though perhaps too strongly worded, appears to 
be fairly warranted by his premises. We admit that the ‘renovation 
of health and strength,’ amongst the able negroes, may be not only 
apparent but real. ‘The high order of the cattle, and even of the 
mules which, by feeding on the scummings of the sugar, are enabled 
to endure an almost incredible degree of fatigue, sufficiently proves 
the nutritious qualities of the food. But, though the temporary 
abundance enjoyed by the labourers, may probably repair, and 
more than repair the mere waste of strength occasioned by extra- 
ordinary exertion, it is very difficult to believe, that a manufacture, 
which is continued night and day during several months, is not in- 
jurious to the labourers whom it employs. Though no diminution 
should take place in the number of hours allotted to sleep, the hot 
and smoky air of a negro cottage cannot, we conceive, be exchanged 
with perfect impunity for the chill and dewy atmosphere in which 
a part of the labourers nvust perform their nightly tasks; nor can 
even a temporary exposure to such an atmosphere, be indifferent to 
those who have been long immersed in the warm vapours of the 
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boiling-house. Indeed it seems to be the general opinion of medi- 
cal practitioners in the islands that, to such causes may be fairly 
imputed most of those diseases to which the negroes on sugar plan- 
tations are particularly subject. Even in Europe, the compli 
of the labouring poor may often be traced to the alternate exertions 
and festivities of harvest. 

Thirdly, it is proved by experience, that the mere aggregation of 
mankind into cities, towns, camps, &c. is usually injurious to their 
increase ; because infectious diseases are more widely disseminated ; 
immorality is more encouraged by example, and more easily con- 
cealed ; admonition less efficient, and the superintendance of 
authority necessarily less vigilant ; so that the contagion of vice is 
communicated to a larger circle. ‘This last check may, perhaps, 
appear to be unimportant, because the positive number of negroes 
attached to each sugar work is certainly very trifling. But it is the 
relative number alone, as compared with the space which they 
occupy, &c. &c. which is to be considered. The population of Lon- 
don im 1802, was unquestionably much greater than it had been in 
1750; yet the annual mortality was found to have diminished from 
four per cent. to three ; and the annual deficit was reduced from 
nearly 1-} to less than four-fifths per cent.: and a similar improve- 
ment, occasioned by similar causes, has, during the same interval, 
taken place in Jamaica. 

Of the effects produced by these conspiring checks, we may 
obtain a tolerably correct estimate, from the report of a committee 
of the assembly of Jamaica in 1792, which is printed as an appen- 
dix to Edwards’s History of the West Indies. It is there affirmed 
that, ‘on a very low calculation, and upon a general average, sugar 
estates in Jamaica require an annual supply of six slaves each.’ 
Now the number of such estates being 720, and the average stock 
of negroes on each 200, the total of these negroes was about 
144,000; and the annual loss on them,’ at 3 per cent. 4820. ‘The 
annually quantity imported from Africa and retained in the island 
was, on an average of mgny years, about 5700, and of these about 
1400 formed the annual augment of the black population, which 
in 1792 was calculated at 250,000. Consequently, the entire num- 
ber of negroes imported being thus accounted for, the whole mor- 
tality must have faller# on the sugar estates ; and the 106,000 slaves 
employed in other modes of cultivation, must have preserved their 
numbers undiminished. Indeed the committee, whose object it was 
to prove the necessity of the slave trade, and who claim a future 
supply of slaves for the purpose of completing the stock of the 
coftee plantations, which were then in their infancy, do not antici- 
pate any diminution of the labourers already settled on them, nor 
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do they at all mention that part of the population which was em- 
ployed in other branches of industry. 

It follows that, as all the negroes in the island must have been 
equally affected by the various general causes which tended to im- 
pede their natural increase, such as the disparity of numbers between 
the sexes, the tyranny of their master, &c.; and as the mortality 
has, in point of fact, been confined to those slaves who were em- 
ployed on sugar estates, the causes of that mortality must also have 
been peculiar to the situation of that class of labourers. Conse- 
adie assuming that these causes are incapable of being instantly 
removed, (the only supposition which leaves room for any dispute,) 
the deficit which they occasion can only be filled up in future, by 
that surplus population which the growing demand for labour will 
not fail to create in the productive classes, and the period at which 
the natural supply will become equal to the demand, can only be 
hastened, by checking the too rapid progress of a manufacture, which, 
though carried on at an enormous expense of life, has been, by 
means of the slave trade, annually and extravagantly extended. 

It is true, that during this hasty extension, and even by means of 
it, the real prosperity of the island was gradually promoted. The 
great and growing mass of valuable produce annually remitted to 
Great Britain, formed the basis of a largé circulating credit; con- 
siderable tracts of country, in the interior, were brought into culti- 
vation for the purpose of breeding the stock of cattle necessary to 
supply the consumption of the sugar planters; numerous establish- 
ments of negroes were settled by minor speculators on provision 
grounds, and furnished a most useful body of subsidiary labourers; 
the towns increased with the increasing commerce; new roads of 
communication were opened in every direction; and when, in con- 
sequence of the calamities of St. Domingo, a sudden encourage- 
ment was given to the cultivation of coffee, to which the moun- 
tains of Jamaica are in general well adapted, the hope of extending 
the progress of cultivation through the whole of that great country 
appeared on the point of being realised. It is also true, that the 
planters found a great temporary advantage in the facility of pur- 
chasing from the African traders, a yearly supply to meet the yearly 
decrease of their negroes; and it is not extraordinary that, under all 
these circumstances, the colonial assembly should have continued 
earnestly to deprecate the abolition of the slave-trade, and to auti- 
cipate the most fatal consequences from the diminished manufac- 
ture of sugar, to which the whole cultivation of the island was in a 
great measure subordinate. Yet, in their forebodings of future, 
from the experience of past distress, they inadvertently show the 
fallacy of their own reasonings. ‘In the course of the preceding 
twenty years, (says the Committee to whose report we have already 
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alluded,) 177 estates have been sold for the payment of debts, to 
the total ruin of many industrious men; 55 estates have been thrown 
up; and 92 are still in the hands of creditors.’ Now, where was 
the source of all this misery? Certainly not in the want of the 
slave-trade, which, during the 20 years from 1772 to 1792, was 
flourishing and vigorous; but in the nature of the investment which 
that trade alone encouraged and solicited. 

The value of the negroes on a sugar estate, was usually estimated, 
it seems, at only one-third of the sum required for its establishment ; 
and we may presume that the number represented by this value was 
sufficient to produce, in the first instance, a large profit on the 
whole. But the land, after a few years, must require a more toil- 
some cultivation; the buildings must want occasional repair; some 
of the negroes must die; and, the remainder becoming aunually less 
efficient, an expensive yearly purchase must be necessary. ‘The 
original capital, therefore, must yield a constantly decreasing 
interest ; it therefore could not, in any country, continue to be sale- 
able at its primary value; and it could scarcely be saleable at all in 
a country. where fresh land was abundant, and capable of being 
brought into immediate cultivation, and to any amount, by means of 
a slave-trade. Accordingly, so long as that trade subsisted, it held 
out a regular encouragement to new adventurers, whilst it only 
enabled the old settlers to persist in a ruinous competition. Pro- 
perty was rapidly transferred, not indeed from a seller to a buyer, 
but from a debtor to a creditor, who, obtaining possession on easy 
terms, was able to cultivate his estate with profit, so that the num- 
ber of private failures did not retard the advance of general improve- 
ment, These failures were evidently inevitable, but it is no less 
evident, that the great and growing increase in the value of negroes, 
which the cessation of the supply from Africa cannot fail to occa- 
sion, will afford to the unsuccessful planter the only possible pallia- 
tive of his distress, because the advantageous sale of his transferable 
property, will indemnify him for a part of his loss on that which is 
fixed and unalienable. 

We are aware that some apology may be due, from us to our 
readers, for the length and minuteness of the preceding remarks on 
a subject on which the legislature has already pronounced its opi- 
nion, and which is no longer, even in the colonies, a subject of con- 
test. But a reference to some recent debates in the House of 
Commons will shew that the matter is not yet quite at rest. It is 
doubtful whether our example will be followed by our Spanish or 
Portuguese allies ; it is still more doubtful whether it will be fol- 
lowed by our enemies; it is doubtful whether, for the purpose of 
insuring, as fur as possible, the execution of our decrees, we are 
prepared to insist on the ultimate retention of all our conquests - 
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the West Indies; and if not, it is obvious that the important ex- 
periment, which is now under trial in our own islands, must be pro- 
secuted amidst a variety of very untoward circumstances. Still, 
indeed, we are convinced that its final success may be insured; 
but our conviction rests on the confidence that this country will, 
in future, be disposed to conciliate the affections, for the purpose 
of perpetuating the allegiance of her colonists, and will accommo- 
date her policy to the great change which the abolition law must 
effect in their relations to the mother country. 
Hitherto, those dependencies have been contemplated by Great 
Britain rather as factories than as colonies; rather as portions of 
our mercantile system than of the whole community ; and it is 
true that, at the time of their original formation, this view of them 
was not very incorrect. A cargo of British goods, transported to 
the coast of Africa, was converted into a ship-load of slaves, who 
were deposited in the West Indies under the engagement of being 
exchanged, within a limited period, for a stipulated quantity of su- 
gar, indigo, coffee, or other produce of negro labour, which, when 
ultimately brought home to Europe, repaid the whole expense and 
profits of the undertaking. In this trattic, which began and termi- 
nated in Great Britain, the West Indians were, in fact, either the 
consignees or the debtors of the African merchant; and though a 
part of the profit accruing from the annual transit of his capital 
was progressively vested in land, and transformed into permanent 
property, it was then considered chiefly as a security for the loans 
advanced by other classes of British merchants to supply the yearly 
wants of these distant provinces. It was, therefore, as factories 
only that they were regarded as valuable, and that their growing 
opulence was hailed as matter of triumph. As such, they an- 
swered all the purposes of their settlement; they became great 
consumers of almost every article of British manufacture; they 
furnished, in return, commodities which were in request amongst 
our European customers; they were separated from us by the 
oceas:, and, consequently, promoted the interests of British ship- 
builders. On these accounts, they were thought to deserve every 
sort of encouragement; but as colonies they were regarded by 
many as either useless or dangerous. ‘They contributed nothing 
towards the militaty strength of the empire, and so little even to- 
wards their own defence, that by no imaginable increase of their 
population could they be expected to exonerate us from the ex- 
pense of protecting them ; whereas, they might, even in an early 
stage of their progress, acquire the mischievous power of supplying 
their own wants, or of obtaining such supply through the channel 
of some rival nation. Consequently, to preserve them, as long as 
possible, in a state of dependence upon us even for their daily sub- 
sistence ; 
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sistence; to check every effort of their industry which did not tend 
to our exclusive advantage; and to render them inaccessible to all 
other traders, and subservient and subordinate agents in our com- 
mercial speculations, became the leading principles in the code of 
our colonial policy, a code originating in the slave-trade, and which 
held out that trade as a compensation to these factories for the to- 
tal want of reciprocity. which appeared in all its remaining regula- 
tions. 

This bond of union, such as it was, is now irreparably broken: 
our anomalous settlements in the West Indies must, henceforth, 
subsist and prosper by the developement of their own internal re- 
sources; they are compelled to become growing colonies ; and they 
will become so, if it be true that facility of subsistence is the na- 
tural source of population, and industry the parent of wealth. It 
appears, as we have seen, that the unoccupied part of Jamaica con- 
sists of nearly two millions of acres; and it would probably be dif- 
ficult to find, in any part of the world, a country more congenial 
to Europeans than that which has hitherto been disregarded, whilst 
successive crowds of emigrants have been sent out, by the genius 
of commerce, to perish under the alternations of heat and moisture 
which, in tropical climates, are sure to desolate the plains near the 
sea. It is true that this beautiful region is unsuited to the culture 
of the sugar cane, and of the most precious of the colonial pro- 
ducts; that it is distant from the opulent markets of the coast; 
that it presents no prospects of sudden wealth to the speculative 
adventurer ; but it is admirably adapted to the cultivation of the 
vine, of the olive, and of all the fruits and vegetables of the south 
of Europe; and though it has hitherto exhibited only a few speci- 
mens of successful attempts in horticulture, we are much disposed 
to believe that it will, at no distant period, furnish a population 
adequate to the defence as well as to the cultivation of the island. 

In the mean time, however, it becomes a question whether our 
infant colonies (for as colonies they are yet in their infancy) can, 
consistently with justice, or even with our own interest, ccitinue 
to be thwarted and shackled by all those réstrictions to which, as 
opulent factories, it was thought expedient to subject them. 

It must, indeed, be admitted, that the whole capital actually 
vested in the West Indies, is only the accumulation of profits 
arising from credit; that the slave-trader was the original founder 
of these establishments ; that, as a creditor, he was entitled to every 
security which the law could afford him, against the possible eva- 
sion of his distant debtor; and that he had a right to insist on the 
enactment of a strict monopoly, by means of which, the annual 
produce, accruing from the use of his capital, should be constantly 
within his reach. It must also be admitted, that weak and distant 
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possessions are held by the state under a more precarious tenure 
than the more contiguous parts of the empire. On-these grounds, 
therefore, whilst political franchises have been liberally communi- 
cated to the colomsts, their industry has been confined by every re- 
striction that mercantile jealousy could devise; and, whilst they 
are exempted from the taxes imposed under the authority of the 
British legislature, they are rendered completely tributary to our 
merchants and our manufacturers. 

But the necessity of continuing this system, in the present state 
of the colonies, will scarcely be maintained on the former of these 
grounds, and the latter will, perhaps, be found, on examination, to 
be equally untenable. Inasmuch as colonial property is distant and 
insecure, it is obviously less advantageous as a permanent invest- 
ment of capital; and, accordingly, an estate in the colonies is only 
saleable at eight or ten instead of twenty-eight or thirty years pur- 
chase. The risk is calculated; and these, like all other hazardous 
adventures, attract speculators only because that risk is compen- 
sated by a higher rate of interest. ‘The effect, therefore, of the 
restrictions on the trade and industry of the colonists, is not to pre- 
vent the influx of capital from Great Britain, but solely to debar 
those colonists from the profitable use of their own capitals, and 
thus to deprive the mother country, to which such profits must ul- 
timately be carried, of the immediate advantages which would 
otherwise make amends for the insecurity of a contingent posses- 
sion. ‘This, indeed, is not denied, but it unfortunately happens, 
that every measure which can tend to promote the prosperity of 
the colonies has been supposed to be productive of inconvenience 
to some class of persons at home. 

If the grower of sugar were permitted to complete its manu- 
facture, or even to send it home in a chrystallized instead of a gra- 
nulated state, whereby one eighth of the whole produce, which is 
now andually washed imto the sea, or wasted im the warehouse, 
would be preserved, it is feared that the profits of the refiner in 
London might thereby be diminished. 

If the ports of the West Indies were rendered accessible to Ame- 
rican or other vessels whenever they are permitted to trade with us 
in our European harbours, it is apprehended that the benefit thus 
accruing to the colonies would be purchased at the expense of the 
shipping interest, who are always ready to supply the want of a di- 
rect intercourse with the United States, or other neutral countries, 
by means of a double voyage. 

If when every foreign port is closed against us, it be proposed 
to introduce the use of sugar in competition with corn in the distil- 
leries, it is discovered that such a measure may tend to subvert our 
present system of husbandry, by diminishing the encouragement 
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which the possession of that monopoly holds out to the growers of 
British barley. 

If it be suggested that sugar might at least be employed to ad- 
vantage as the food of cattle, it is remarked that such an applica- 
tion would become a source of continued frauds, unless this too pa- 
latable species of nutriment could be first contaminated with some 
substance, at once disgusting to human sense, and so indelible as 
to defy the utmost art of the distillers and refiners. 

Lastly, if it be hinted that, as the unfortunate salubrity of this 
article would be productive of no inconvenience, if, by a diminu- 
tion of the duty, it were permitted to reach the tables of the poor, 
it is alleged as au insuperable objection, that this diminution, 
which would only relieve the consumer, and not the grower of 
sugar, would be highly dangerous to the interests of the revenue. 

t is by no means our intention to involve ourselves and our 
readers in a discussion of topics on which we have, on a former 
occasion, very fully expressed our opinion. It must be for the 
legislature alone to decide between the contending passions and in- 
terests of individuals; to satisfy the claims which shall appear to be 
founded on justice, and to silence those of selfishness or avarice. 
But the last of the difficulties which we have above enumerated 
being one in which the whole nation is equally concerned, and which 
therefore may be examined without the fear of offendmg any private 
feeling, we will conclude this article by an attempt to shew that 
a remission of a part of the duty on sugar, whilst it would relieve 
the present distress of the colonists, is not likely to produce the in- 
convenience apprehended from it. 

It is not a Fttle extraordinary, considering the present extent of 
taxation, that the real operation of any tax should become a matter 
of dispute. Why do not the colonists actually send home their 
sugar mm a refined, instead of a raw state? Because such sugar must 
be imported subject to a duty of 1s. 6d. per 4b. But, itis said, 
every duty must incontestibly fall on the consumer. True; but the 
privilege of eating sugar refined im the plantations being rated at 
eight guineas per cwt., whilst that of eating sugar refined in Lon- 
don, costs ha than two, the planter is aware that he would 
find no customers. ‘The enormity of the duty is, and in this case 
was intended to be, an effectual prohibition; but it is plain that 
every tax has a necessary tendency to dimimish the consumption 
by enhancing the price of the taxed article, until a proportionate 
advance in the price of labour shall have enabled the poorer con- 
sumers to re-commence their purchases. If a tax of eight or ten 
shillings per bushel were, at this moment, imposed on wheat, every 
other species of provision remaining untaxed, it is evident that a 
large part of the community would be compelled, by the augmen- 
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tation of price, to adopt a change of food, or, that the growers 
must consent to part with their wheat at a price, which would by 
no means repay the expense of cultivation. If, for the purpose of 
removing this last inconvenience, a draw-back of the wholg duty, 
together with a bounty on manufactured bread, were granted on 
exportation, the supply of wheat at market, would not, perhaps, 
be decreased, because the demand of the foreign, would be substi- 
tuted for that of the home consumer, and nvaintain the price of the 
article at its just and natural value. In this case, however, the 
reduction in the number of home consumers would become perma- 
nent ; some cheaper species of food would be substituted for wheat 
amongst the poorer and more numerous classes; wheat would no 
longer continue to be the natural measure of the price of labour; but 
would become an article of luxury. Venison, and game of all sorts, 
which were the necessaries of the savage, have been converted into 
the luxuries of civilized man, through the increasing difficulty of 
procuring them; and it is manifestly indifferent whether this difti- 
culty be occasioned by an artificial, or by a natural scarcity; by a 
supply necessarily decreasing with the increase of demand, or by a 
system of policy, which either locks up in useless abundance, or 
forces out of the country, and transfers to some other community a 
part of the national food. Lastly, let us suppose, that our export 
to foreigners is suddenly withdrawn; in which case, our British 
land-holders would be placed in a situation exactly similar to the 
actual state of the colonists. Would they have a fair claim to a 
reduction of duty? would such a reduction be feasible ? would it 
produce an augmented consumption { would it relieve the distress 
of the land-holder? or would it only, whilst it impoverished the 
revenue, be likely to swell the profits of the baker, the miller, or 
the corn-factor / 

It may be objected, that the two cases are not strictly parallel, 
because the supposed tax on wheat would obviously be excessive, 
whereas that on sugar may possibly have had no influence m di- 
minishing the consumption. The answer is, that the real effect of 
the price on the consumption has been abundantly proved by recent 
experiment. 

The comparison of the gross and net duties on sugar during the 
last six years, leaves no doubt as to the total quantity of the article 
really consumed, and the quantity expended in the distilleries ; 
which last, on a mean of three years, was found to be equal to 
52,689 hhds. of 12 cwt. Subtracting this, which may be called 
the extraordinary expenditure of the article, it appears that the or- 
dinary annual consumption of sugar, taking the mean of two years, 
was, during the years 
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1805 and 1806. . . . . 170,908 
1806 and 1807. . . . 197,841 
1809and 1810. . . . 164,926 bhds. 

Here we have, first, an augmentation of 26,933 hhds., aud se- 
cendly, a diminution of 32,915 hhds., both of which were pro- 
duced. by variations of price, and accompanied, the one by a gain 
of 436,8141., and the other by a loss of 534,600. to the revenue. 
The lowest depression took place in February, 1808, when the 
market price was 21. 18s. 7d., being considerably below that which is 
necessary to indemnify the grower for the expense of making, and 
bringing his sugar to market. ‘The highest price which obtained 
during one quarter of 1810, was such as to become liable to a part 
of the new duty; and this price, which gave a profit to the grower 
of about 5 per cent. was sufficient, as we have seen, to drive a con- 
siderable number of purchasers out of the market. Consequently, 
this last price is the limit to the possible extent of consumption in 
this country, until the foreign market shall again be opened ; and, 
even when an augmentation of the price of labour shall extend the 
faculties of the consumers, the duty of 1806 will begin to attach, 
and to check a farther increase. Under these circumstances, there 
being at this moment a large glut of sugar im the market; the actual 
supply exceeding the consumption by about one-third ; the price of 
sugar being far below the point at which it will repay the expense 
of producing it; and a farther diminution of that price affording 
the only means of extending the consumption, the growers petition 
for a remission of a part of the duty now paid for the privilege of 
consuming sugar. Supposing such a diminution to be granted, 
what would be its probable effect ? 

The net revenue arising from the duty on sugar amounts, on a 
mean of the two last years, to rather more than two millions, seven 
hundred thousand pounds. The same sum, if levied on the whole 
quantity which paid the gross duty, would have been produced by 
a tax of i6s. instead of 27s. per cwt.: in other words, each shilling 
of the tax produces only 100,000I. instead of 170,0001, which it 
might, and onght to produce. Consequently, whilst the benefit to 
the revenue is as ten, the immediate pressure on the people is as 
seventeen. Besides, the trade in the taxed article is, by the large 
amount of duty to be advanced, confined to a comparatively small 
number of wealthy refiners, for which reason, and because those 
refiners enjoy, by law, a monopoly against the colonist, it may 
fairly be presumed that their profits are very considerable: indeed 
they onght to be so, because the price of the articlem which they 
deal being necessarily settled by the foreign consumer, is liable to 
frequent and violent fluctuations, which it is totally out of their 
power to foresee, but by which their interests are most materially 
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affected. . It therefore seems fair to infer that a reduction of the 
present duty would be, in every respect, highly advantageous. 

It may indeed be objected, and it has been objected, that such 
a reduction would not be ultimately productive of the desired effect ; 
since it appears by the document already quoted, that a variation 
of about ten shillings in. the price of sugar does not produce a va- 
riation of more than from 20 to 30,000 hogsheads in the national 
consumption,” ‘To this it may be answered, that if the objection 
were conclusive, it would only follow, that a farther reduction be- 
low 16 shillings will be necessary. It is plain that, whilst the 
whole produce of the colonies is imported into this ¢ountry, it 
must be forced into consumption by a price at which consumption 
is possible. Supposing that price to be 43 shillings, at 43 shillings 
it will be sold; and the proceeds will be divided between the reve- 
nue, the ship owner, the warehouse keeper, &c. this country there- 
fore (unless the colonies are considered as a part of this country) 
will be a great gainer, because confiscation is certainly more im- 
mediately profitable than taxation; but such profits cannot accrue 
twice. In fact, however, the objection is founded on a fallacy ; 
because a state of the market im which the consumption, though 
alternately forced on and retarded by alternations of price, was 
constantly checked by the undue advantage given to the forei 
consumer, camot enable us to estimate the effect which would 
take place under a different, and as we think a more rational system. 

We conceive that sugar, in spite of all our efforts to render it a 
mere luxury, is become one of the necessaries of life. ‘The con- 
sumption of the two last years (though a period of forced decline) 
was equal in weight to above 500,000 quarters of wheat. The quan- 
tity on which the gross duties are paid, and which, but for the high 
price, must have been consumed, amounted to more than the weight 
of 800,000 quarters, that is one tenth of the wheat raised in Great 
Britam, and more than one twentieth of the food required for the 
subsistence of our whole population. We think that, for this very 
reason, sugar is amongst the properest objects of taxation; but we 
contend that the tax imposed on it ought te be such as to admit 
the possibility of continuing to raise, and to consume it. This 
condition, which is obviously necessary to the permanent efficiency 
of the revenue, is not, we believe, incompatible with its present in- 
terests ; because it seems that if the duty were levied as a per cenlage 
on the price received on the average of sales actually made, the in- 
creased quantity which would be progressively forced into the cir- 
culation must exactly compensate the progressive reduction of duty, 

But let us suppose that, having reduced the tax which prevents 
the home consumption on this article of our own, produce, and 
having abolished the bounties and drawbacks itended to force it 
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into foreign consumption, we’ should have reason to fear a tempo- 
rary diminution of our revenue, where is the difficulty of finding an 
adequate compensation ? Why not indemnify the treasury by a pro- 
portionate duty on that part of our stock of grain which we import 
from foreign and even hostile nations? The amount of this is said 
to have been, on the average of the last ten years, about 750,000, 
and during the last year about 1,750,000 quarters. Did our popu- 
lation double during the last year? or was the harvest, for the sup- 
posed abundance of which we returned thanks to heaven, notori- 
ously deficient ? If not, the importation was apparently excessive. 
It certainly produced a considerable fall in the price of grain; it 
excited general, and perhaps just complaints amongst the farmers ; 
it compelled the landed interest to insist on the restoration of the 
monopoly of the distilleries; it is said to have occasioned that un- 
exampled rise in the price of gold which many very enlightened 
men mistook for a depreciation of bank notes. But, whether the 
result of a real demand, or of mercantile speculation,such a supply 
might surely be rendered subservient to the interests of the revenue. 
There is:‘no apparent reason why our consumption of the grain sup- 
plied by foreigners should be held sacred, whilst that of British 
malt and sugar is considered as a legitimate object of taxation. If 
it be said that the burthen of such a tax would fall on those classes 
who are too poor to consume either beer or sugar, we answer that 
the thing is obviously impossible, because every pecuniary contri- 
bution is only a commutation for that personal service which we all 
owe to the state ;—and that those who pay in personal service must, 
and will be adequately fed and clothed, whatever taxes may be levied 
on food or clothing. If it be objected that m this case the tax will 
occasion a mischievous rise in the price of labour, the answer is, 
that such is the necessary effect of all taxation ; that ‘it is, in all 
cases proportionate to the amount levied; aid that a commutation 
of a duty on tea, on sugar, or on any other article, cannot inerease 
the pressure of the national burthen. ’ 





Art. X. Essays on Professional Education. By. R. L. Edge- 
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Johnson. 


]t is sn attempt worthy of the active spirit of the present age to 
revise the existing plans of éducation ; and while other things 
aré sharing the benefit of the new lights afforded to us, to consider, 
whether some of them may not be turned with advantage upon those 
systems and places of instruction which are to furnish’ the state with 
its most efficient and valuable members. The writers of the diy, 
as whe 
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who are always the circulators of growing information, have not 
been wanting in this point. ‘They have favoured us with their opi- 
nions very freely; perhaps with more bustle than wisdom ; accord- 
ing to the common zeal of that description of men, who, when they 
have their hour of audience with the public, rarely offend by saying 
too little. But the cause itself of improvement is not to be discoun- 
tenanced for their indiscretion. It will always deserve attention and 
inquiry: should this fail of recommending to us what is new, it 
may yet give us sounder reason, and that is no bad alternative, to be 
satisfied with what we possess. 

Among those who have wished to deserve well of the youth of 
their country, by shewing how they may be instructed on a better 
model than their fathers, Mr. Edgeworth stands by far the first, in 
the application which he has given to the subject, and the fullness 
with which he has explained himself upon it. In his present 
volume, besides opening a general plan which we believe to be 
novel, he has incorporated with it all the most promising and 
popular of the topics that have been insisted on by other writers. 
‘The review of his work therefore will include the most compendi- 
ous discharge of our critical duties on the subject at large. 

For the first twenty years, and often five and twenty, of a man’s 
life, he may be considered as under thé auspices of education. 
This is a fearful portion of his whole existence ; and perhaps there 
is no part of it, long as it is, which may not be well or ill directed, 
so as to have an effect upon what he is to be for ever after. But 
the earlier stage of it, we coufess lies wholly beyond our know- 
ledge. While life is wrapped up in the mystery of the bud, we have 
not applied our sight to look mto its convolutions, nor have we 
physiology enough to say what culture it requires. Mr. Edgeworth 
begins with the infant; we cannot follow him there, but must be 
contented to meet him at a more advanced point on the road. By 
casting our views forward at once into manhood, and considering 
what a person ought then to be, we may pass a fair judgment upon 
those plans and measures of education which profess to be directed 
to that stage of life. 

There are some preliminary matters, however, which we must 
not omit, as they are essentially connected with the main and lead- 
ing purpose of the work. In the first chapter they are introduced 
to us by a renewal of the long agitated questions on the existence 
of natural genius, and the choice of a profession. Out of the 
former of these questions we do not think the author has extricated 
iimself very happily, either by forcible argument in support of his 
opinions, or a clear explanation of what those opinions are. As 
well as we can collect his sense upon it, he intends to grant a wide 
difference of original native capacity in different wen ; but to deny 
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any peculiar natural genius: that is, some men may be born to 
rise above the rest of their species; but in what way it shall be, 
whether as philosophers, artists, or poets, is no part of their natural 
destination. In fact he seems nearly to adopt the doctrine of Dr. 
Johnson, in his Life of Cowley : ‘ The true genius is a mind of large 
general powers accidentally determined to some particular direc- 
tion.’ If this doctrine be true, human minds, great and small 
alike, are at the first indifferent to any art, science, or profession. 
Accident may decide the taste of others, by well selected and well 
managed motives, or in one word, education may decide it also. 
Here comes in the practical application of the doctrine, of which 
Mr. Edgeworth avails himself most largely, the expediency of a pa- 


rent’s consigning every son to a profession, unembarrassed by any) 


scruple about a primary designation of bis faculties. The nations 
who have made arts and professions hereditary in a family, probably 
argued in the same way. 

It must be confessed that the speculative part of the question 
is lost im uncertainty; and rigid proofs, or even very close in- 
ferences on either side, are not to be expected. For when an in- 
fant mind begins to grasp the specific employment which captivates 
it, who will pretend to say, in drawing up a report of that invisible 
process, how far the determmation is owing to the exterior cir- 
cumstances which are one party to the event, and the mental energy 
which is another ? There may be a predominant natural talent, de- 
finite in its character and design; but if the possessor of it be born 
with no consciousness of its kind and direction, nor any instinctive 
impulse to carry him straight forward to its end; (and we have no 
reason to expect he should;) how is nature to shew herself and de- 
clare her parpose, but with the concurrence of those circumstances 
which furnish the talent with an object suited to its powers and in 
harmony withthem? The most sovereign specific powers and vir- 
tues may be inactive, till they find the proper substance to work 
upon. ‘Then they begin to appear, but not to exist. With regard 
to mental endowments, the casual occurrence of the critical acei- 
dent may ascertain what it does not determine. It may let the 
owner of them into the secret of his own mind, and give him a feel- 
ing of his strength and where it lies. And this hypothesis accords 
full as well in every point as the other, with the phenomena of those 
examples upon which Mr. Edgeworth has reasoned. (The examples 
are Cowley, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Cowley is said to bave been 
made a poet by Spenser’s Fairy Queen, ‘ which lay in the window 
of his mother’s room, and in which be took very early delight to 
read, till by feeling the charms of verse, he hecame, as he relates, 
irrecoverably a poet. Such are the accidents which sometimes re- 
membered and sometimes forgotten, produce that particular desig- 
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nation of mind, and propensity for some certain science or employ- 
ment which is commonly called genius.’* Reynolds is described as 
having become a painter in a similar way, ‘ from the pleasure he 
received when he was five years old, from the prints in an old book 
of emblems.’ But do all children of genius feel the same kind of 
charm m verse, or derive the same pleasure from prints and em- 
blems? If they do not, must we not ascribe the difference to na- 
ture? Perhaps then the language of biography would be no less 
correct, which made those volumes of prints and poetry stand as 
the index rather than the disposing cause, to the respective talents 
of those two accomplished men. Cowley might have read other 
books, had they been laid in the same window, without feeling 
any such powerful attraction in them: or another man of general 
powers equally large, suppose Edmund Halley, might have had 
the like tempting access to the Fairy Queen, in his infancy, and yet 
no mathematician have been lost by it. 

If general reasoning may be trusted at all on this point, it will be 
as safe a mode as any other to say that minds will naturally like that 
sort of action or study best, for which they are best fitted ; (the apti- 
tude of their capacity for it will give them a feeling of success m the 
first attempts they make upon it; and this will attach permanently 
their liking and preference ;) hence that where an extraordinary 
charm is felt in any pursuit, it is a fair symptom of a previous 
leaning of the faculties to it ; and, on this principle, that there was a 
native poetry m Cowley returning the call of the other poet whose 
works he read. 

This opinion, to which we incline, that in the human species in- 
dividuals are sometimes born with a cast and qualification better 
adapted to one purpose than another ; and that among the common 
mental qualities combined im various degrees, there are dissemi- 
nated also peculiarities of excellence, fixed on the first draught of 
the mind, and not comertible by art or discipline, is at the least a 
sober opinion which shocks no certain truth, and is consistent with 
analogy, if men are right in supposing, as they commonly do, that 
there are other innate constitutional modes of temper and character, 
whatever may be thought of peculiar talent. Such personalities of 
genius may be few ; but their being rare makes them more worth 
preserving ; and when they do occur with any thing like a strong 
stamp upon them, we should beware of spoiling the natural mint- 
age by attempting to set a new face upon it, which may only ob- 
scure the inscription, and falsify the value of the coin. 

The talk of innate ‘ propensities in children for being bishops, 
generals, or chancellors,’ we freely give up to any merry, head that 
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desires a laugh at the ignorant phraseology of fond fathers. At the 
same time, till we are better convinced of the all-regulating power 
of education, we shall feel some doubt whether a divine and a bri- 
gadier-general are always to be had, at choice, out of the same 
mind : and whether the two different talents of instructing mens’ souls 
and destroying their bodies, in the greatest perfection, be in every 
case the result merely of professional education. Some writer has 
said, that many a man has run his head agamst a pulpit, who might 
have done his country good service at a plough-tail. In the same 
way, we’ believe there have been men who have got reputation at 
the cannon’s mouth, who never would have earned it, by being taught 
to open their own, either im law or divinity. 

Even in a more general and comprehensive sense, the name of 
genius is treated by Mr. Edgeworth with great severity. We agree 
with him in condemning the indiscreet, and often very false use 
of it, as a current mark for dividmg the whole party in a school 
or a family into two general invidious descriptions. Then indeed the 
word may become a common mischief; fostering a ruinous pre- 
sumption ina few; deadening the hopes and exertions of many 
more ; and letting loose a vitiated, malignant spirit between both. 
We can imagine that those to whom it is designed as an honour are 
the greatest sufferers by it; that there is hardly a chance left for a 
boy’s future eminence, when he comes to pass for a genius; in 
short that an early accession to the titles of my lord, or your grace, 
could not augur worse for him. But truth may be spoken mjudi- 
ciously ; and if Mr. Edgeworth’s ideas allow him to admit ‘a su- 
periority. of organization by which a boy early exhibits greater 
powers of attention, memory, and imagimation—and that such na- 
tural advantages may be explicitly stated, he admits in fact 
and substance, all that is meant by the ordinary expressions of natu- 
ral parts, capacity or genius, which, ‘ mysterious’ as they may be, 
we think not at all more ‘ delusive’ than the version of them by 
‘ orgauization ;’ whether that be understood of the soul itself, the 
external senses, or some intermediate nature. 

No person of any reflexion will be abused at the present day by 
the puerile conceit that idleness is the privilege of any mind, how- 
ever gifted it may be. Lf culture and severe application be the sole 
resources to which some have to trust, there 1s little difference in 
the need of them as the means of proficiescy, to all. Without 
them, no vigour, nor certainty of effort; no excellence, no taste or 
practical ability is to be looked for. This warning truth cannot 
be repeated too often. Its opposite, the encouraging side of the 
same topic, viz. that well directed industry is able to countervail 
in almost every instance any disparity of intellect, is pushed by Mr. 
Edgeworth farther than we can venture to go with him. Educa- 
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tion is a vast power; but we fear that he is inclined to overrate the 
efficacy of his own science in it. 

For the choice of a profession, his opinion directs it to be made 
by the pareut, and ‘ as early as possible.’ The wisdom of refer- 
ring the choice to the judgment of the parent, we think unquestion- 
able, in a general rule. He is the only competent judge, either of 
those circumstances which must be taken into the account in a pru- 
dential view, or of the real value and meaning of those tastes and 
dispositions which are sometimes urged in favour of the son’s own 
liberty of choice. Parental sense and maturity of feeling are neces- 
sary also for bringing upon the question those sober views of life, 
which rarely operate upon a young person’s mind when his lot is 
to be fixed, but make the chief satisfaction of it when it comes 
to the trial. Upon these accounts it is that we add one more to 
the duties of a father’s responsibility, that of selecting suitable oc- 
cupations for his children. 

Mr. Edgeworth’s solution of the question turns chiefly upon the 
expediency of makirig an early choice. His time, ‘ as soon as 
possible,’ is very soon indeed. He intends it should be made at a 
time when the party concerned can have no thought or feeling of 
what is doing for him; while he is an infant, or at least in the very 
earliest years of childhood. Many advantages are detailed by him, 
to recommend his speedy determination ; 

‘In a family where there are more sons than one, it would prevent 
all injurious competition. Whatever natural advantages each may have 
would be considered as peculiarly fit to secure success in his future 
profession : and as all the brothers would early know, that they were 
to pursue different modes of life, there could never be any crossing in- 
terests, or jealousy of particular talents, though there might, and ought 
to be among them an emulation of general excellence.’ 

A more unlikely method of: inspiring emulation, or leaving any 
scope for it, we can hardly conceive, than a complete separation, 
at an early age, of everydeeling and pursuit, among them. It is 
like setting horses on their speed against ‘each other, by rummmg 
them on different grounds, that they may not jostle. 

* The deciding as soon as possible on the professions of sons will, in 
other respects, be advantageous; because, supposing abilities and op- 
portunities nearly equal, fime becomes the measure of acquirements. 
The sooner the desire to obtain information for any particular purpose 
is excited, the sooner the pupils will begin to accumulate that sort of 
knowledge which is peculiar to their destination. 

‘ In each profession there are certain principles essentially. conducive 
to success; there are particular talents and tastes which should be,cul- 
tivated with peculiar care ; and the earlier this discipline is commenced, 
the sooner it will become easy and habitual; and the sooner the asso- 
Ciations ef pleasure are connected with the idea of the profession the 
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pupil. is to follow, the greater will be the chance that he will pursue it 
with ardour and perseverance.’ 


Since we cannot divest ourselves of the belief that there does 
exist a great diversity in the original make and texture of human 
minds, and that the «differences may be of a kind to match well 
with the habits of thought aud action which belong to the several 
forms and stations of -busy and contemplative life; and since there 
can be little doubt, that if our plans are shaped in conformity to 
these primary designs, or, capabilities (if we may use that expres- 
sion) of character, they will succeed better, than if we set all the 
pe pw of education at work to reach a purpose in which the spirit 
and ground-work of the intellect is crossed or disregarded ; it fol- 
lows, as a part of our notions, that we should mistrust the policy, 
as well as the justice, of that forward, unsparing, intemperate pru- 
dence, which dictates an immediate arrangement for the future 
conduct and condition of a human-being, mm points morally indif- 
ferent in themselves, the moment he comes among us; which 
intercepts, it may be, the advantages he brings with him, and 
dooms Fim to act, on a plan of our preparing, a foolish mistaken 
part. 

Mr. Edgeworth is too judicious to overlook the palpable defects 
or advantages of bodily health and strength, or the soundness and 
vivacity of the organs of sense, in this affair. He would not have an 
infant stammerer destined to the bar, nor an ill-conditioned set of 
limbs ordered into the army. Something tantamount to this he 
gives as a necessary caution. We only solicit the same sort of de- 
cent regard to intellectual qualities, which he would confine to the 
physical. And in order that our principle of selection may have 
room to act, we put in our prayer for just so much time as will 
permit a disclosure of the capacity, if there be any, to be made. 
Much time will not be lost by staying to take these auguries. 
Spontaneous indications will soon appear, where there is any thing 
strong and eminent to produce them: and in such cases only do 
we wish the matter to be decided bya reference to them. ‘The 
majority, formed with a convenient neutrality of mind, may be 
disposed of at pleasure. Their freedom from all suspicious symp- 
toms will discharge them from the need of any special care; and 
make them the fair property of a father’s ordinary economical 
affection and prudence. But if only a few in an age are rescued 
by his discernment from the gripe of ‘ local convenience ;’ and set 
free to run the course marked out for them by their talents, it will 
be a deed of justice well done, and one that will be largely re- 
quited by the superior happimess of a life, in which the Si 
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and the faculties are suited to each other ; not to mention the greater 
splendour and usefulness of it to the world. 

But were we even to grant Mr. Edgeworth’s hypothesis, that 
peculiar genius is a dream, still we could not give way to his 
professional ardour. Be it so, that the whole force of nature is 
under the controul of education; that origimal powers are always 
general, as unquestionably they often are; that talents can never 
be misapplied, but being unlimited in their destination, and free to 
every use, will lead to eminence in one path as well as another, 
uader any conceivable plan of management; all this enlarges the 
power of those by’ whom education is to be moulded, but renders 
a sound discretion so much the more necessary iu the use of it. 
When nature has left every thing free, im a young ming, we are ad- 
vised instantly to reverse her liberality, and commence a scheme of 
our own. This is a strong measure. Is it a wise one? If, however, 
under the licence of this discretionary power, and encouraged by Mr. 
Edgeworth’s advice, fathers will make their children of a profession, 
with the same pious haste as they make them Christians; if they 
cannot look into their nursery with any satisfaction, unless they see 
it peopled with little orators, soldiers, and physicians ; if they will 
call one to the bar as soon as he can articulate; give a com- 
mission to another, as soon as he can march; and a diploma to a 
third, before his bones are set; and follow up the course of their 
education with the same discrimimating assiduity, to make them 
great in their professions; we take so much concern in the fate of 
these young people, that we think ourselves obliged to inquire how 
far they may hope to be benefited by the extraordinary care bestow- 
ed upon them, and whether they are likely to rise from it imto valu- 
able men. 

In aseries of essays, Mr. Edgeworth has traced different plans of 
education, calculated for the wants of the several professions. His 

lans begin at a very early period, and undertake to regulate the 

abits, studies, and sometimes the amusements of the boy, in almost 
every particular, with a view to his civil employment in future life. 
The advantage to be secured by this concentration of his tastes and 
studies, is the enabling him to fill his station well, and enlarge his 
attainments, as applicable to it. 

In every plan there are two distinct merits to be considered, the 
object and the means. Keeping this division before us, we shall advert, 
first, to the object of Mr. Edgeworth’s system. And here he labours 
under a strong suspicion, in our mind, of pursuing a partial and 
unsatisfactory end. We think there is too much professional policy 
in such aims; and that it is to take a very contracted view of life, to 
think with great anxiety how persons may be educated to superior 
skill in their department, comparatively neglecting, or excluding, 
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the more liberal and enlarged cultivation. Inhis system, the value 
of every attainment is to be measured by its subserviency to a call- 
ing. ‘The specific duties of that calling are exalted at the cost of 
those free and independent tastes and virtues which come in to sus- 
tain the common relations of society, and raise the individual in 
them. In short, a man isto be usurped by his profession. He is 
to be clothed in its garb from head to foot. His virtues, his science, 
and his ideas, are all to be put into a gown or uniform ; and the 
whole man to be well shaped, pressed, and stiffened, im the exact 
mould of his technical character. Any interloping accomplishments, 
or a faculty which cannot be taken into public pay, if they are to be 
indulged in him at all, must creep along under the cloke of his 
more serviceable, privileged merits. Such is the state of perfec- 
tion to which the spirit and general tendency of this system would 
lead us. 

No doubt it is a most substantial object with every man to be 
master of his profession. Competence of ability in it is his strict 
duty; and eminence in it, his best ambition. He stipulates for so 
much. He has taken charge of a post, and has no option but to 
be upon it properly armed and accoutred. Since his profession 
sets him in the eye of the public, every deficiency in it carries 
a more certain, and a worse disgrace, than a failure im other 
duties. And this measure of disgrace is right; because over and 
above the ordinary motives of right conduct, there is the responsi- 
bility of a positive obligation, and the censure of public opinion to 
enforce it. Such are the demands that his station makes upon him ; 
and if he will act up to them generously, he has a fair ambition to 
incite him, together with the sense of this unquestionable fact, 
that any great “services or talents he may hold at his disposal, : will 
always be exerted more beneficially for the public, the nearer they 
bear upon the line of his appropriate functions and character. If 
Mr. Edgeworth admitted us to a view of his own reasons, could he 
set professional merit on bigher or stronger ground than this ? 

But the professional character is not “the ouly one which a per- 
son engaged in a profession has to support. He is not always 
upon duty. ‘There are services he owes, which are neither paro- 
chial, nor forensic, uor military, nor to be described by any such 
epithet of civil regulation, arid yet are in no wise inferior to those 
that bear these authoritative titles ; mferior, neither m their intrin- 
sic value, nor their moral import, nor their impression upon society. 
As a companion, as a friend, as a citizen at large; in the connexi- 
ons of domestic life ; in the improvement and embellishment of his 
leisure ; he has a sphere of action, revolving, if vou please, within 
the sphere of his profession, but not clashing with it; in which, if 
he can shew noue of the advantages of an improved understanding, 
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whatever may be his skill or proficiency in the other, he is no more 
than an ill-educated man. When we recollect also, that the lead- 
ing professions, owing to causes which will always continue in 
force, in our country at least, are constantly so far overstocked in 
numbers, that the necessary practice and study of them will not 
fully employ even that portion of their time and thoughts which 
their respective members might well afford to give them, we must 
perceive that there will be a still larger surplus of the intellect of 
these professional men, to be carried to the fund for general pur- 
poses, and to seek its occupation in some spontaneous way. 

On this subject it is impossible to forget an evil incidental to the 
professions, or disregard the increase of it with which we should be 
threatened by a system of education dedicated exclusively or chiefly 
to them. ‘The evil is one which is known by the hard name of 
pedantry, but which commonly is reckoned a disagreeable, rather 
than a mischievous thing. It escapes with this easy censure, we 
suppose, because men look at the fault of another as it affects 
themselves, more than as it injures him; and therefgre the offensive, 
distasteful part of it is the most noticed. But the mischiefs of this 
coutracted habit of mind to which we allude, are so considerable; 
itruns so much into prejudice, conceit, and ignoble antipathies ; 
it hinders so effectually, not the enlargement alone, but the justness 
and rectitude of the understauding, that we do not hesitate to regard 
a system as radically wrong, which lays a plan of education and 
study that must prove nothing less than a hot-bed to this pernicious 
pest of all mental cultivation. 

‘The predominant love aud esteem of one’s own profession is not 
to be blamed. It is a strong stimulant. Like other stimulants, it 
may do infinite good or harm, just as it is tempered and applied: 
but when it is to be made the spring of all youthful exertion, and 
wrought into the blood as soon as the blood begins to circulate ; 
whether this be a treatment which any constitution can bear well, 
and whether it will produce, upon the whole, a healthy enthusiasm 
of spirit, or diseased and decrepid idiosyncrasies, is not very hard 
to determine. We believe, that out of any given number upon 
whom it might be tried, many more would retain the narrow, un- 
social, and vitiated temper of thought produced by it, than even thie 
principle itself, managed as it will be in the hands of ordinary men. 

There is a certain faculty in which all nations of any refinement 
are great practitioners. It is not taught at school or college as a 
distinct science ; though it deserves that what is taught there should 
be made to have some reference to it: nor is it endowed at all by 
the public; every body being obliged to exercise it for himself in 
person, which he does to the best of his skill. But in nothing is 
there a greater difference than in the manner of doing it. The 
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atlvocates of professional learning will smile when we tell them that 
this same faculty which we would have encouraged is simply. that 
of speaking good sense m English, without fee or reward, m com- 
mon conversation, They will smile when we lay some stress upon 
it; but in reality it is no such trifle as they imagine. Look into 
the huts of savages, and see, for there is nothing to listen to, the 
dismal blank of their stupid hours of silence; their professional 
avocations of war and hunting are over; aud having nothing to do, 
they have nothing to-say. ‘Turn to improved life, and you find 
conversation in all its forus the medium of something more than an 
idle pleasure ; indeed a very active agent in cireulating and forming 
the opinions, tastes, and feelings of a whole people. It makes of 
itself a considerable affair. Its topics are the most promiscuous— 
all those which do not belong to any particular province. —As for its 
power and influence, we may fairly say that it is of just the same con- 
sequence toa man’s immediate society, how he talks, as how he acts. 
Now ofall those who furnish their share to rational conversation, a 
mere adept in his own art is universally admitted to be the worst. The 
sterility and uninstructiveness of such a person’s social hours are quite 
proverbial. Or if he escape being dull, itis only by launching into 
il-timed learned loquacity. We do not desire of him lectures or 
speeches ; and he has nothing else to give. Among benches, he may 
be powerful : but seated on a chair, he is quite another person. On 
the other hand, we may affirm, that one of the best companions, is a 
man who, to the accuracy and research of a profession, has joined a 
free excursive acquaimtance with various learning, and caught from 
it the spirit of general observation. The tincture of a little pro- 
fessional taste will aid variety of remark, and give novel views to 
the subject of conversation: but much of it cuts off all sympathy 
and confidence, and extinguishes the intercourse of thought at once. 
If then those who are to shine at the bar or in a church, may also 
be exceedingly useful, if they can give light, unofficially, im other 
places, we cannot hail a scheme of education as promising well for 
them or for the cause of society as it stands at present, of which the 
aim is to collect all their lustre into a few points, with the loss of 
many essential utilities which it might serve in a more diffused state. 
It is to merge their education as men, wholly in that which is neces- 
sary for them ax members of a corps. It is to sacrifice the great 
scheme itself to an accident; an important accident, but which 

ought not in reasou, to engross our sole or paramount attention. 
We shall dismiss this branch of the general subject by enlarging 
on a remark partly anticipated already. On a cursory view it 
will be found, that professional learning is sought and kept up on 
rofessional views. Medical and legal study draw few volunteers. 
Theology is a little more im request ; and the theoretic part of mili- 
tary 
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tary and naval knowledge is perhaps possessed as fully by men of 
general curiosity as by the members of the army and navy. But in 
the mass we may affirm, that the study laid out upon professional 
science is for advancement in life; and that a decent reputable 
self-interest is the motive in all such exertions. To give to this 
motive still greater force, is Mr. Edgeworth’s aim in all that he has 
written. It would undoubtedly be very unwise to check the hope of 
enterprizing young mev, by telling them always the chilling truth 
of their real prospects. It would be equally unwise to leave them 
unprovided in a temporary or complete failure of success. But since 
the rewards of advancement are of limited extent, and dealt out by 
no fixed rule, much of the labour given to the pursuit of them is 
necessarily unrequited and lost; doubly lost in the feelings of those 
who may have been schooled in Mr. Edgeworth’s maxims. But the 
efforts of liberal unconstrained improvement in such things as are 
sought only for their own sake, are never lost. The object is secure. 
It resides within a man himself, in his own pleasure, refinement or 
information ; and in the acceptance which they procure him. If they 
give him less sway in the world, they are enjoyed without competi- 
tion or disappointment; and they are even a more certain benetit to 
others, because it does not depend upon a patron or a client to give 
him the opportunity of drawing them into use ; but they pass readily, 
and almost of course into the common stock. Professional talent 
is like strength in the arm: but health is the greater blessing, and 
of more general and certain use. 

The professions, we have said, do not dispense their patronage 
with any degree of certainty. This is among their recommenda- 
tions, in so far as it gives room for that liberality of: feeling 
which suits well with the natural dignity of the things about 
which they are employed. Men stake their talents upon a liberal 
calling, with a prodigality of calculation which would be derided 
by the sober wisdom of the mercantile and mechanic arts. To the 
largest proportion of those men, their reward comes in the shape of 
a tardy and penurious justice. In the mean time, what is there to 
sustain a decent and muauly spirit in them, or fill the void of invo- 
luntary leisure, if their education have not opened: to them some 
choice and command of literary pursuits? Ambition, which does a 
great deal in some of the professions, is the luxury of a few: some 
are too wise; others too proud; and others too humble forit. In 
other professions again, it is ridiculously impotent. That the main 
body then of those adventurers who embark in them, may not be 
cast away, nor their liberality prove a snare to the dependence of 
their mind, is it not best to extend and vary the sources of their 
éducation, and while they are instructed for the exercise of a profes- 
sion, to instruct them also how to live, if it should be necessary, to 
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their own contentment at least, without it? No energy was ever lost 
by the relief of auxiliary occupation. If it is wanted, they will be 
strong : if it is not wanted, they will be safe. But a waterman who 
spends half the dayat Westminster-bridge with a pipe im his mouth, 
waiting for a fare, is a happier and manlier person than a professional 
expectant, who has been taught to think of nothing and look to no- 
thing but his practice. For mercy’s sake, provide him with a pipe. 
—lIf you step in here, and prescribe for him precisely the retired 
study of his calling, and tell bun he may read and read again, or write 
upon it, as Mr. Edgeworth somewhere intimates ; this may be very 
well, provided the advice be taken. But should it not, we can fancy 
many good reasons why the neglect of it would not be very surprising. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the object of Mr. Edgeworth’s 
system, and stated some of the reasons why we think it falls far 
short of the legitimate views of any course of liberal education. It 
remains for us to consider, what proportion there is between his 
means, and the object confined as it is, and whether the plan he 
has unfolded be really the best practicable one for advancing the 
qualifications singly of the professional character. 

It is not to be supposed that a practiced and sensible author 
like Mr. Edgeworth, has written a fair sized quarto in vain. Far 
from it. He has collected, arranged, and enlarged upon, many 
useful ideas: and by bringing before us a series of instructions 
which we have not hitherto seen put together, he has given a 
degree of novelty in the mass, to what might appear trite in the 
detail. If we may judge by internal proofs, he has added some 
good remarks from his own experience. His information is mis- 
cellaneous ; often correct and apposite. And lastly, he has im- 
ror us with a great respect for him as a candid inquirer, who 

as looked upon the professions with a very honest zeal for their 
credit. This is perhaps his best praise. Under this sense of it, we 
have often been conciliated by the philanthropy of his observations, 
when we could have wished them more true and ingenious. With 
these merits, the general feeling of the work appears to us to be 
wholly wrong. We speak here of the three earned professions, as 
they are called. 

His entire system stands upon this position; that study concen- 
trated in one pursuit, gives the fairest chance of excellence in it. 
"This is the foundation-stone of his work. It is laid m the first 
sentence of it, with all due solemnity, by the apophthegmatic 
voice of Dr. Johnson, and a solid, massive, well squared piece 
of stone it seems to be. It is not pleasant to make a blunt 
attack upon any man’s opinion when it has some truth mingled 
with it. Though it may lie full m the way of our own, we prefer 
explaining and accommodating a little, to an encounter with it by 
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a direct denial at the first shock. We admit then, that when a 
person makes a business of one pursuit, he is in the right way to 
eminence in it ; and that divided attention will rarely give excellence 
in many. Bat our assent will go no farther. For, to think that 
the way to prepare a person for excelling in any One pursuit, (and 
that is the only point in hand,) is to fetter his early studies, and 
cramp the first developement of his mind, by a reference to the 
exigencies of that pursuit barely, is a very different notion, and one 
which we apprehend deserves to be exploded rather than received. 
Possibly a few of the abstract, insulated kinds of learning, might 
be approached in that way. The exceptions to be made are very 
few, and need not be recited. But for the acquisition of profes- 
sional and practical ability, sch maxims are death to it. The 
main ingredients of that ability are requisite knowledge and cul- 
tivated faculties: but of the two, the latter is by far the chief. 
A man of well improved faculties, has the command of another’s 
knowledge. A man without them, has not the command of his 
own. The difference between knowledge and faculties, is a thing 
of which Mr. Edgeworth has a very steady conviction. We wish 
he had fallen upon a better method of reasoning, expanding, and 
strengthening those faculties, upon which he feels that all must ulti- 
mately depend. . 

Of the intellectual powers, the judgment is that which takes the 
foremost lead in life. How to form it to the two habits it ought 
to possess, of exactness and vigour, is the problem. It would be 
ignorant presumption so much as to hint at any routine of method 
by which these qualities may with certainty be imparted to every, or 
any understanding. Still, however, we may safely lay it down that 
they are not to be got by a ‘ gatherer of simples,’ but are the com- 
bined essence and extract of many different things, drawn from 
much varied reading and discipline, first, and observation after- 
wards. For if there be a single intelligible point on this head, it is 
that a man who has been trained to think upon one subject, or for 
one subject only, will never be a good judge even in that one : 
whereas the enlargement of his circle gives him both knowledge 
and power in a rapidly encreasing ratio. So much do ideas act, not 
as solitary units, but by grouping and combination ; and so closely 
do all the things that fall within the proper province of the same 
faculty of the mind, intermix with, and support each other! Judg- 
ment lives as it were by comparison and discrimimation. Can it be 
doubted then whether the range and extent of that assemblage of 
things upon which it is practised in its first essays are of use to its 
power? 

To open our way a little farther on this matter, we will define 
what we mean by the power of judgment; and then try to ascer- 
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tain among what kind of studies the improvement of it may be ex- 
pected at all. 

Judgment does not stand here for a certain homely useful quality 
of intellect, that guards a person from committing mistakes to the 
injury of his fortunes or common reputation; but for that master 
principle of business, literature, and talent; which gives him strength 
m any subject he chooses to grapple with, and enables him to 
seize the strong point in it. Whether this definition be meta- 
physically correct or not, it comes home to the substance of our in- 
quiry. It describes the power that every one desires to possess 
when he comes to act in a profession, or elsewhere ; and corre- 
sponds with our best idea of a cultivated mind. 

Next, it will not be denied, that in order to do any good to the 
judgment, the mind must be employed upon such subjects as come 
within the cognizance of that faculty, and give some real exercise te 
its perceptions. Here we have a rule of selection by which the 
different parts of learning may be classed for our purpose. Those 
which belong to the province of the judgment are religion; (in its 
evidences, and interpretation ;) ethics, history, eloquence, poetry, 
theories of general speculation; the fine arts, and works of * wit. 
Great as the variety of these large divisions of learning may appear, 
they are all held in union by two capital principles of connexion. 
First, they are all quarried out of one and the same great subject of 
man’s moral, social, and feeling nature. And secondly, they are 
all under the controul (more or less strict) of the same power of 
moral reason. Probability is the test of decision in all. There is 
a better and a worse in the execution of them. There is a balan- 
—— option, and a doubt in judging of them. 

e application of our rule will exclude the physical sciences as 
affording very little exercise of the judgment, and the mathematical 
sciences as affording none at al]. Neither of them therefore can 
conduce to make skilful reasoners, nor able masters of a profession. 
If any mathematician rise in arms at this apparent disparage- 
ment of his science, we entreat his candid hearing; for we intend 
only his honour. Demonstration is above all moral reasoning. Its 
absolute precision and certainty make it an instrument too fine for 
the use of any hands but his own. Applied to the properties of 
abstract quantity, or passive matter, it is irresistible: but in every 
thing else, perfectly useless. 





* Wit and judgment are so often contrasted and opposed to each other, that perhaps 
we may be called to explain how works of wit should be put in this catalogue. But, in 
fact, the greatest judgment is seen both in the invention and employment of wit. Good 
witis judgment, at play. Bad wit is the fool or the fop’s imitation of her sport. And 
as good wit is one of the best lessons to moral reason, so bad wit is one of its worst cor- 
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In works of demonstration there is so simple and uniform a pro- 
cess of the mind, that without much violence of expression, we 
may affirm the first page of Euclid to be just like the last page of 
Archimedes. The value and amount of the series may be increas- 
ing, but the component parts of it are a succession of conclusions, 
each obtained by a monotonous style of proof all issuing out of the 
single relation of greater and less. How different are the sameness 
and simplicity of these diagrams of thought from the full and va- 
ried picture produced by the mixed relations and contending prin- 
ciples that subsist in taste, morals, literature, law, and policy! 

In every step of the way in mathematical demonstration there is 
a perspicuity to excess. It precludes all reflexion, and supersedes 
the free agency of thought. There is no effort to be made but of 
continued memory: the mind attends and receives mechanical 
conviction. But in the study of works addressed to the judgment, 
the learner has the principal part to do for himself; he has to feel 
his way, and look out on this side and on that ; to collect and ap- 
ply his own experience, and often to suspend opinion for new light 
and information. ‘The comprehension of such works is never in- 
fused mechanically or at once. The principia of Newton, or his 
doctrine of fluxions may be understood by a boy of eighteen—a 
fact noticed by Mr. Edgeworth. But the Iliad, or the epistles of 
Horace, or Lord Clarendon’s history, were never comprehended till 
variety of observation, and many original efforts of the reader’s own 
mind, had brought bim to that poimt of view from which he could 
look at those works in the posture of design and combination in 
which they were seen by the authors themselves, and with some 
part of their reach of thought. ‘This necessity for the efforts of rea- 
soning and reflexion constitutes the value of masculine literature 
as a study, and the right initiation of a young person in it makes 
the best part of his education. In mathematical learning he has 
little to do but spread his sails, and the trade wind bears him along ; 
but the training and disciplining of the judgment are like the busi- 
ness of navigation on a coast, or in the narrow seas, where the sea- 
man is always upon the alert. In which of the two the best seaman 
may be bred, let every one judge. The indirect and collateral ad- 
vantages of mathematical science are sufficient to entitle it to a 

lace in general education if it segure the habit of patient and pro- 
ae a attention, which it is found to do more effectually than any 
other study. Our objection to it as a greeter of reasoning to be 
largely used, is, that it makes the intellect not patient only, but 
passive. 

Circles and parabolas having no affinity with human affairs, it 
would be idle to observe that the mathematics can afford us no 
maxims whatever, or materials of thought, applicable to life. But 
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It is not quite so idle to enforce and insist upon the irreconcileable 
difference in the standard of reasoning in the mathematics, and that 
which is employed in every thing else: because we often hear the 
complaint that men are not taught to reason when they do not study 
the mathematics. Read them, it is said, if not to become mathe- 
maticians, at least to become good reasoners. But if that branch of 
learning, beside the total dissimilarity of subject, have nothing in com- 
mon with other kinds of reasoning, either inform, substance or prin- 
ciple, its inability to aid or direct us, except in its own sphere, must 
be granted by the hardiest mathematician. It has been said with 
irresistible force, ‘ that the speculative perfection of these sciences 
is their practical defect. Probability is the terra incognita of the 

meter ; every thing short of demonstration is absolutely beneath 

is notice.’ 

Physical science treating of the properties of matter, whether in 
the form of plants, minerals, or planets, is no more than a number 
of well authenticated facts, addressed to our admiration rather than 
our judgment. The wisdom of contrivance displayed in them is 
vast : but it is a wisdom we cannot transplant into our minds. It 
is even too perfect for us to deliberate upon. We can neither imi- 
tate nor question it. As subservient to the arts,—chemistry, bo- 
tany, and astronomy may be among the most useful studies, and as 
the food of ingenious curiosity, they are among the most liberal. 
But these are their proper attributes. They will not instruct us in 
eur own nature, nor furnish us with any of the talents, by which 
that nature is governed in society, or fashioned within ourselves. 

Of the professions, the medical owes the most to physical sci- 
ence. The physician, however, can receive from it sutky part of his 
facts ; his data ; the dead stock, as it were, of his knowledge. To 
be able to reason upon them, which is his best skill, he must have 
resorted to other, and very different studies. 

‘To return to our former enumeration—if the studies there recited 
be such as give a direct play and exercise to the faculty of the judg- 
ment, then are they the true basis of education for the active and 
inventive powers, whether destined for a profession, or any other 
use. Poetry, which makes one article in that list, has been ob- 
jected to as teaching men to imagine and not to reason. It does 
both. Its essence is impassioned imaginative reason, and the higher 
kinds of it which alone deserve to be regarded in education, are to 
an apprehensive capacity some of the most masterly and profound 
lessons of severe thought. What comparison can there be between 
Homer and Euclid for teaching to think and argue on any subject 
whatever, geometry excepted? One or two of the articles besides, 
as the fine arts, and works of wit, might perhaps be dispensed with, 
and be referred to the study of riper age; but the general circle 
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comprehending the chief of them will not endure to be much far- 
ther retrenched. Miscellaneous as the assemblage may appear, of 
history, eloquence, poetry, ethics, &c. blended together, they will 
all conspire in an umon of effect. ‘They are necessary mutually to 
explain and interpret each other. The knowledge derived from 
them all will amalgamate, and the habits of a mind versed and 
practised in them by turns will join to produce a richer vein of 
thought, and of more general and practical application than could 
be obtained of any single one, as the fusion of the metals into Co- 
rinthian brass gave the artist his most ductile and perfect material. 
Might we venture to imitate an author, (whom indeed it is much 
safer to take as an authority than to attempt to copy,) Lord Bacon, 
in some of his concise illustrations of the comparative utility of the 
different studies, we should say that history would give fulness, 
moral philosophy strength, and poetry elevation to the under- 
standing. ‘Such in reality is the natural force and tendency of the 
studies ; but there are few minds susceptible enough to derive from 
them any sort of virtue adequate to those high expressions. We 
must be contented therefore to lower our panegyric to this, that a 
person cannot avoid receiving some infusion and tincture at least of 
those several qualities from that course of diversified reading. One 
thing is unquestionable, that the elements of general reason are not 
to be found fully and truly expressed in any one kind of study ; and 
that he who would wish to know her idiom, must read it in many 
books. 

If different studies are useful for aiding, they are still more 
useful for correcting each other; for as they have their particular 
merits severally, so they have their defects, and the most extensive 
acquaintance with one can produce only an intellect either too 
flashy, or too jejune, or infected with some other fault of confined 
reading. History, for example, shews things as they are, that is, 
the morals and interests of men disfigured and perverted by all their 
imperfections of passion, folly, and ambition; philosophy strips 
the picture too much, poetry adorns it too much: the concen- 
trated lights of the three correct the false peculiar colouring of 
each, and show us the truth. It is always dangerous to risk a single 
instance in support of any doctrine unless it be candidly weighed 
and improved upon as a hint by the reader himself. In the present 
case, however, we shall be tempted to the imprudence of appealing 
to a solitary but splendid example. It may be-ef as much conse~ 
quence to a man to know what to think of the word lib:rty as any 
on which he can exercise his thoughts; where will you send him for 
information? to Roman or English history? In the history of his 
own times it is the subject of dispute; that history therefore will 
not compose his doubts. In more ancient history liberty is seen 
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only as it has been perverted, oppressed, or misunderstood. Will 
you send him to the romantic pages of poetry in Lucan, Corneille, 
or our English Cato? There indeed he may catch the love of it; 
but that love will degenerate into extravagance, and his notions of 
the practical form of it can be none at all. Will you recommend 
him then to study the plan and sections of it in Montesquieu? His 
theory now may be more correct, but it will be too rigidly correct 
for use. The right mode of thinking upon it is to be had from 
them taken all together, as every one must know, who has seen 
their united contributions of thought and feeling expressed in the 
masculine sentiment of our immortal statesman Mr. Burke, whose 
eloquence is inferior only to his more admirable wisdom. If any 
mind improved like his, is to be our instructor, we must go to the 
fountain head of things as he did, and study not his works, but his 
method ; by the one we may become feeble imitators ; by the other 
arrive at some ability of our own. But, as all biography assures us, 
he, and every other able thinker, has been formed, not by a parsimo- 
nious admeasurement of studies to some definite future object, 
(which is Mr. Edgeworth’s maxim,) but by taking a wide and libe- 
ral compass, and thinking a great deal on many subjects with uo 
better end in view, than because the exercise was one which made 
them more rational and more imtelligent beings. 

There is a trite maxim which tells us that nothing is more perni- 
cious than reading a little of many different things. ‘The maxim is 
perfectly just, as to a little idle and superficial reading, or in such 
things as do not naturally unite together. A cento of chemistry, 
languages, and English history, might be of this description: but 
a variety of strenuous and penetrating application to such subjects 
as are in harmony with each other, must escape this censure till it 
can be shewn, that accumulating ideas and conspiring energies of 
mind are a mischief, 

It has often been asked, why persons intended for different sta- 
tions in life should have the same education? It has also been 
asked, what connexion there is between many of the studies we 
have been commending and any station? It seems that Mr. Edge- 
worth found himself unable to answer these questions, and there- 
fore wrote his ‘ professional education’ to supersede the neces- 
sity of putting them in future. Our answer is the simple one, 
that we believe sense and sagacity to be of all professions alike, 
and that if men desire to have, not barely the knowledge necessary 
for their station, but the talent to use and apply it with effect, they 
must go to those studies which are, and ever have been, the nurse 
of all generous talent, professional, or unprofessional. 

To make the connexion of them with the immediate technical 
business of any profession, apparent, is no part of our manner of 
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arguing. If they cherish and invigorate"the mental powers, it is 
enough. When the tide flows strong im themam sea, we shall ne- 
ver doubt but it will, in due time, fill every channel, creek, and 
harbour. ; 

The fair exercise of the understanding being provided for by the 
kind of studies which we have selected, and the activity of it by the 
succession and interchange of them, it remains for us to advert to the 
direction of it ; since it is plain that the intellect requires to be guided 
as well as excited. ‘The ablest, and the only safe guides, are those 
authors who have given us master-pieces of thought in their several 
ways: of what language or country they should be, is a secondary 
consideration. The first lines of thought should be drawn only after 
the most perfect models. Under that direction, whatever progress 
is made is sure to be in the right road. _ This rigorous selection will 
reduce the number of books to be read without compressing their 
variety. It will put the student under the influence of the best 
society for his mind, and that society a mixed one. We shall 
repeat that it is of the last moment that a constant and habi- 
tual intercourse of study be kept up with this corps d’ élite of genius, 
in order that, being trained under their eye, he may be moulded by 
them into some sort of excellence. ’ 

Mr. Edgeworth strongly advises the free use of conversation 
between the pupil and his living instructor, This may be a very 
useful expedient in its place, and in conjunction with other more 
powerful means, But as acertain great orator, when he was going 
to address the people, used to put up a prayer that he might say 
nothing very foolish; so we advise all fathers and tutors not to trust 
too much to their extempore wisdom for the formation of their 
pupils’ understanding. Accidental conversation may rouse inquiry 
better than satisfy it; it is in general too slovenly for instruction, 
and is fitter to give an active forward tongue to the pupil than te 
set him right in any great point. If the instructor have considerable 
talents himself, it may do well. But no general plan of educa- 
tion is right in its provisions, if they are to depend upon the perso- 
nal ability of those who apply them, more than their own sponta- 
neous efficacy: and it is a prominent defect in Mr. Edgeworth’s 
plan, that he is silent as to the choice of the few permanent models 
of unquestionable excellence, and throws so much upon the occa- 
sional address and ingenuity of unpremeditated lectures, and learned 
table-talk. Conversation may help to keep the wheels going; but 
it is not exact enough to set minds by. ‘That must be done by a 
more approved standard. 

Of what language the works should be which are to be made the 
instruments of education, we have said is a thing of inferior import- 
ance. It is the business, the substance, and subject, that we are 
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intent upon. In that @ticle we will make no compromise with 
the opinions and humours of the day. ‘The established system of 
the universities of England has given a declared preference to the 
ancient languages. As compositions of speech, we are not solicitous 
about those languages in the present argument. But so far as they 
afford the right models of study, within the scope of that range of 
literature we have been describing, so far they are the proper Lares 
to be set up in an English university: and so far as the works of 
ancient literature are studied in their true essence and spirit, so far 
those Lares are duly worshipped. If their intrinsic value will stand 
a comparison with the works of any age or country, they are at 
least on a par with those of any other language. Perhaps the la- 
bour necessary for the acquisition of the ancient languages, (which 
kabour must be regarded as an advantage to the impressiveness and 
efficacy of the studies carried on in them,) together with the pre- 

ession which they have obtained in our prejudices, may be suf- 
ficient to turn the scale in their favour. 

Mr. Edgeworth, who writes with infinitely more moderation of 
temper than of reason, has taken great pains to shake the estima- 
tion in which classical learning is held m England. Ina tone of 
the most deliberate and well-intentioned advice, and without ever 
mistrusting his own comprehension of the subject, he advises some 
of his pupils to read Linneus; others to inspect manufactures; or 
in short, do any thing rather than devote their time to a long con- 
tinued course of classical reading. As he writes at a distance, and 
under the disadvantage of imperfect information, we are ready to 
impute his misconceptions of what is doing in England to a cause 
which he cannot remedy, the latitude and longitude of Edgeworth’s 
Town. 

We wish, however, that English studies were better represented 
to our sister country than they have been by this her most popular 
author. But besides defective information, Mr. Edgeworth has 
shewn the most sovereign ignorance or disregard of those reasons 
and principles on which alone classical literature deserves either to 
be encouraged, reprobated, or questioned. ‘To moderate the clas- 
sical ardour of his pupil in the dawn, he instructs him that there is 
a wide difference between Ciceronian and law Latin—directs him 
at eighteen to make a tour of /egv/ curiosity, to get acquainted with 
the local customs, manufactures, &c. but, at the same time, to pre- 
serve his acquaintance with those idle authors Horace and Vir- 
gil,—‘ which may be had of a portable size, to travel in the 
portmanteau’—for he insists upon it, that there is a certain quan- 
tity of Latin necessary for a lawyer and a gentleman. On this 
ground does he argue the inutility of Cicero to a lawyer, and teaze 
a gentleman with the duty of learning to translate a newspaper quo- 
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tation now and then from a dead languag® Our humble advice, 
however, to both those personages, is, if theyshave no better notion 
than Mr. Edgeworth’s of the meaning and application of the classics, 
to spare themselves the degrading labour of learning to read them. 
If they do not minister to better views, they are not worth the idlest 
gentleman’s time for the turn of a dictionary leaf, 

Did we see any intention to replace ancient authors, by a severe, 
rational, and systematic study of our own classical writers—or did 
we hear those who desire to mitigate the excessive admiration of 
Cicero, Thucydides, and Homer, introduce as competitors with 
them, a body composed of Hooker, Shakespeare, Milton, Claren- 
don, Addison, Burke, and Johnson, we should be inclined to enter 
into parley with the proposed reform, and deliberate upon the ex- 
change. But the equivalent offered consists commonly of a medley 
of fragments of science among the mechanical or manufactory 
schemes of life, or some very ordinary tricks of professional habit. 
To all such projects of improvement, the answer of common sense 
is, that things had better rest as they are. 

Languages have been called by an apt comparison the keys of 
knowledge ; and Greek and Latin being pieces of very curious art in 
their structure, it has so happened that .ingenious men have often 
stopt short in the study of them, to amuse themselves with the 
wards and workmanship of the key, instead of possessing them- 
selves of the treasure lodged under it. Provoked at their folly, 
others have called upon us to throw the key away at once.— 
But Mr. Edgeworth, with a nice mixture of sense, and something 
which is not sense, advises us to keep the key in use, but not to 
draw too much out of the strong box. He has set an example in 
himself of this forbearance; which all those may imitate who 
desire to accompany a morsel of Latin which they may like to 
quote, as, ‘ sui atque alieni contemptus,’ with a translation into 
‘ contempt of himself and others :’* or who believe their general 
style of thinking will be improved in proportion as it recedes from 
the air of all taste and refinement. 

The usefué is the divinity of Mr. Edgeworth’s mind. To under- 
s‘and how pure and strict a worshipper he is of his own idol, we must 
look to the inquisition which he has ready for the classical sectarian. 
Of what use, he asks, was Lord Manstield’s talent of Latin verse to 
him as a judge? It is most true, that English judges do not, like 
the Delphic oracle, give their sentence in any kind of verse. But of 
what detriment to him as a judge was that obnoxious talent ? 
Was he the less capable on the bench, because he amused some 
of his home hours more elegantly than Mr. Edgeworth can ap- 
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prove? Or was he the Worse listened to in court or parliament for 
having caught from those same authors that gave him language for 
verse, the pure, argumentative animation which distinguished him 
as aspeaker’ Could he have explained law better than he did, even 
if he had not studied the principles of it in the best authors? Or 
could he have made his profession appear more attractive to young 
minds, if he had not shewn how well it might associate with the 
graces of literature? 

Another part of the devout worship of the great goddess utility, 
consists in chaunting the praises of spinning-mills and steam-en- 
gines, and processes of chemical art. ‘The use of all these things 
for giving bread to a laborious population, for providing us with 
the accommodations of life, and, with the aid of good statesmen, for 
extending national wealth and power, is a subject we easily com- 
prehend. But the use of studying the theories of them in a course 
of education in any other sense than that of occupations of a com- 
mendable curiosity, we are not equally able to comprehend. Know- 
ledge is a good for its own sake ; but this general panegyric will 
not satisfy the intentions of those who wish to obtrude useful know- 
ledge in the place-of liberal. We suspect, however, that they are 
involved in a fallacy by their own logic. For let us suppose a young 
man studying chemistry, and embracing all the practical discoveries 
of that science—to whom is his knowledge useful? Is it to him- 
self? Is he a manufacturer? or does he instruct manufacturers ? 
He does neither. The mechanical artisan is carrying on the useful 

rocess unconscious of these ucademical speculations. Suppose, 
oe some chemical philosopher to make a new discovery, by 
which the art of bleaching may be rendered cheaper and better to 
the incalculable. benefit of the manufacturers of Ireland: the new 
process flies over our speculator’s head, and is safely transmitted 
by the post to the bleaching grounds of Colerain, where it is incor- 
porated with the national wealth. To him the discovery comes 
merely as a part of his inactive speculations. The inventor is a 
public benefactor, the student is none; he must make up his ac- 
count with himself, and reckon the value of his own personal plea- 
sure and information. The useful merit is engrossed wholly by 
the mventor and the artisan. To repeat our opinion once more 
then, the usefud sciences, as they are called, stand upon the same 
footing as any other sciences in the scheme of education: what 1s 
the portion of intellect they exercise, is the only question to be 
asked. But the useful sciences, as objects of national wealth, the 
less value they may have as liberal pursuits, deserve more the en- 
couragement of public policy. They merit the patronage, but not 
the mind, of a people. 

Having discussed the general principles of Mr. Edgeworth’s book 
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pretty fully, we do not propose to enter much into the detail of it, 
conceiving, as we do, that it is a performance which cannot help 
to raise the intellectual character ofour country by an improved 
education ; and that the aims and arrangements of it are calculated 
rather for the lowest wants; than the perfection, of any of the 
professions. ‘The study of it might be useful in many senses to 
those who want a guide, and have an understanding of very mode- 
rate promise, to be guided. But we must be prepared with a good 
deal of indulgence for the shallow and empirical sort of attainments 
which they are likely to receive from it. 

Instead of making well-educated men, the object of his system is 
to make pleading, and prescribing, and ether machines. So far 
does he carry the subdivision of his relative aims, that the know- 
ledge of the first and plainest truths of religion, is made to belong 
to a particular profession. ‘The little uncassocked clergyman of 
six years oldis to be made acquainted with the being of a God, ina 
proper philosophical way. But his lay-brothers have no such regu- 


‘lar instruction provided for them. It is no part of their business. 


They must recollect that they are not designed for the church, and 
follow their proper profane studies. Who knows but they may live 
to hear their brother in the pulpit, and get some religiou from him 
there? . 

The lawyer is to have his appropriate management as soon as he 
begins to speak. A nurse of good accent is to be procured for 
him, to modulate his first babblings to the right tone of the bar. 
He isto prattle for a fee. He is afterwards to be encouraged toa 
little ill-bred disputatiousness for the same worthy purpose. Mr. 
Edgeworth quotes a trite passage of Roman history to shew that 
the Romans bestowed much care upon the elocution of their chil- 
dren, and repeats over again the tale of Cornelia and the Gracchi. 
The Romans thought it a grace in their children to speak their own 
language well. So thinks every one. The peculiarity of Mr. 
Edgeworth’s mind consists in making it exclusively a lawyer’s ac- 
complishment. : 

The physician that is to be, as soon as he can wield a spade, is 
to have his garden, in imitation of the great Sir Charles Linnzus, 
and vex the ground with his botanical arrangements. The culture 
r opium and rhubarb will be his first step to the prescription of 
them. 

The infant soldier is to be made a hero as soon as possible. In- 
deed no time is to be lost with him; for Mr. Edgeworth recom- 
mends that he be accustomed to the presence of domestic animals 
without terror, ‘ and be taken to the exhibitions of wild beasts that 
he may be familiarized to their forms and cries.’ His nurse too 
must be chosen for her aptitude to the duties of rearing a great 
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captain. When the defender of his country is grown up to a boy, 
his sports should be of the military cast. Without making too 
much parade, he should begin to work upon some fortification in 
the corner of a shrubbery. He must be trained also to a sense of 
honour, and abhor the disgrace of cosporal punishment as a sol- 
dier ought. 

Such is the grand scheme of partition to be made among the pro- 
fessional aspirants according to their destinations of future life. 
Religion, a good elocution, gardening, and other amusements, a 
manly constitution of body and mind, and a tenderness of honour, 
we have always thought to be good for boys as sensitive rational 
beings capable of imstruction, health, and pleasure. ‘To make 
cunning sport for them, and defraud them of the natural right 
of amusing themselves in their own way, does not agree with 
our feelings of kindness for them. It sophisticates them in the 
very point where they should be most free and natural. But to 
delegate the moral qualities, such as a just impression of religion, 
aud a right sense of honour, to a station or title, or a piece of cloth, 
or to make the slightest difference in these respects, is to confound 
the essence of morality, and run deliberately insane upon a spurious 
conceited wisdom. 

Mr. Edgeworth has sometimes taken the liberty of recommend- 
ing books to his pupils, with which we perceive he does not think 


it necessary to be much acquainted himself. ‘This is injudicious, | 


because it shakes the credit of his authority with them. ‘The first 
list he has mentioned is open to this exception. He speaks in it of 
authors ‘ who have most distinguished themselves in ecclesiastical 
history, and in the eloquence of the pulpit. Hooker, Barrow, 
Tillotson, Clarke, Atterbury, South, Wilson, and many others, 
cannot fail inmediately to occur.’—Which one of all these authors 
are we to take as distinguished in ecclesiastical history? 

Besides his essays on the more regular professions, Mr. Edge- 
worth has paid the same regard to the education of the country 
gentleman, the statesman, and the prince: his reasons for giving 
the title of professional education to his book notwithstanding these 
anomalous classes, are quite valid. ‘These classes have their ap- 
propriate duties.’ The art and mystery of a country gentleman is 
among the most fashionable of our country: it is entailed upon 
many good families, and from the overflow of commercial opulence 
new members are constantly flocking into the profession. It was 
well judged therefore to draw out a survey of their duties for this 
numerous body of men, and remind them that they should have 
some better pursuit than that of partridges. We are convinced that 
if they, as well as statesmen and princes, would acquire the virtues 
~which Mr. Edgeworth inculcates, and act up to his instruction, 
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they might. be an ornament to themselves and their country. It 
would require greater felicity of style and argument than these es- 
says possess to mvite our criticism toethem: but we trust that the 
parties immediately concerned in the subject will not waut such in- 
ducements to their duty; ot be pleased on easier terms with a 
cheerful communicative writer who will give them abundance of 
anecdote, and mingle many good storjes with his advice. 





Arr. XI. 4 Refutation of Calvinism, in which the Doctrines 
of Original Sin, Grace, Regeneration, Justification, and Uni- 
versal Redemption, are explained ; and the peculiar Tenets main- 
tained by Calvin on those points are proved to be contrary to 
Scripture, to the Writings of the Antient Lathers of the Christian 
Church, and to the public formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land. By G. 'Tomline, D. D. F. R.S. Lord Bishop of Lincoln, 
and Dean of St. Paul's. London. Cadell and Davies. 1811. 


FEW persons can be much conversant in theological controversy, 
without frequently regretting, that discussions should have 
been started on many subjects decidedly above the grasp of humau 
inteliect. ‘The Bible is a plain book, which all may understand with 
ease. ‘The points of necessary belief there laid down, are few and 
simple, and the path of duty is so strait that none can miss it. Why 
then have Christians, in all ages, been so busily employed in tracing 
theological subtleties, and multiplying creeds and articles of faith? 
Why have they thought it necessary to stir up abstruse questions 
which have exasperated many bad passions, and generated many un- 
happy divisions, while they have been productive of no counterba- 
lancing advantages, and have diverted the attention from solid prac- 
tical duties, to thorny and fruitless speculations? Why, too, have 
men of the most pa fe and liberal views, and the most exempt 
from bigotry, added fuel to the flames of controversy, and by taking 
part in these discussions, given them a degree of firmness and con- 

sistency which they could not have otherwise acquired 
To these questions an answer may be given, which is fully suffi- 
cient for the defence of at least the more sound, judicious, and tem- 
perate members of the christian community who have taken part in 
them. The subtleties of discussion have not begun with them but 
with heretics and schismatics, persous of disturbed imaginaticns, 
distorted understandings, or over-weening fondness for novelty of 
opinion.—They find perplexing disquisitions already started, nice 
distinctions and explanations already attempted by others. In these 
circumstances, it remains no longer to be considered, whether for- 
bearance 
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bearance on such subjects, be or be not generally desirable. It be- 
comes matter of imperious necessity, to prevent corruption of faith, 
to pursue subtlety through its various windings, to assert truth as 
specifically as othérs have asserted error, and to oppose to every 
article supporting a wrong opinion, @gether maintaining what ap- 
pears to be a right one. : 

Much less objection would have been started against the Atha- 
nasian creed, if the circumstances which occasioned the several ex- 
pressions in it had been duly considered. ‘This creed, it may be 
safely allowed, has appareutly the fault which has been charged 
upon it, of attempting to define with accuracy, and to reduce within 
the compass of language, matters which are confessedly placed be- 
yond the range of human intellect, and not to be expressed by any 
terms of human invention. This fault, however, did not arise from 
the intention of those who framed it. They were called upon to 
guard against the erroneous opinions of different heretics, who had 
introduced, on the subjects of the Trinity and the Incarnation, vari- 
ous subtleties of vr cn ly tending in fact to degrade religion, 
and to sanction positions inconsistent with just views of revelation, 
{n these circumstances, it was necessary to multiply articles for the 
purpose of meeting heresy at every point; and to make various 
affirmations of truth, not so much for the purpose of defining what 
men ought, as of excluding what they ought not, to believe. 

The case is similar, in regard to those theological points on 
which our church is at issue with the maintainers of Calvinistic 
tenets at the present day. ‘ Fixed fate, free will, fore knowledge 
absolute,’ are subjects which might involve m mazes of endless per- 
plexity, beings far superior to man. Nor are discussions on these 
abstruse matters, at all necessary to guide the faith, or regulate the 
practice of the christian world. The general view of the condition 
of man, his relation to God, and his redemption by the son of God, 
afforded in every page of the Bible, is amply sufficient for his know- 
ledge and guidance. He is there described as a corrupt and fallen 
creature, subject to the wrath of God by the depravation of his na- 
ture, but redeemed from the consequences of that wrath by the death 
of Christ. He is universally spoken of as enabled to choose be- 
tween good and evil; and cpplieations are addressed to his hopes 
and fears, which would be useless and unmeaning, if he were not an 
accountable being. The means of salvation are placed within the 
reach of all who are disposed to embrace them; —the assistance of 
the holy spirit does not extinguish human endeavours, but suggests 
and supports them ;—the deity foreknows all contingencies, and 
overrules human affairs by his providence, yet leaves a free agency 
to his creatures :—these truths, openly declared or indirectly mfer- 
red fromevery part of Holy Writ, may, in a general view, be —_ 
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tained and believed, without involving any difficulties, and without 
requiring any stretch of understanding. Happy would it have been, 
if men had agreed to receive those points on the authority of scrip- 
ture, and never sought to define the limits of human freedom and 
divine prescience ; to ascertain precisely what power of doing good 
remains to unassisted nature, in what proportions human efforts and 
divine grace co-operate to the same ends, or in what degree the in- 
fluences of the spirit affect the human will! But when attempts are 
made to establish on this authority, that the eternal destinies of every 
individual are fixed by the absolute decrees of God, that some are 
elected to certain salvation, while others are left to unavoidable mi- 
sery—that the spirit act: with such irresistible force as to supersede 
human endeavours- -1 at some, whatever crimes they may commit, 
have internal assurances of salvation, while others, whatever be their 
endeavours to perform their duty, are placed under an impossibility 
of succeeding to the pyrposes of final salvation ;—it surely becomes 
matter of imperious duty to inquire, whether doctrines so important 
to the hopes and fears of mankind, are or are not founded on just 
and correct views of genuine christianity. 

The respectable prelate, whose work is now before us, has 
obeyed this call, and brought together a connected view of the 
grounds on which the several tenets professed by Calvinists rest. In 
doing this, he cammot incur the imputation of needlessly reviving 
a slumbering controversy; for the doctrines which he opposes 
are well known to be, at the present time, particularly prevalent: 
the press teems with publications for their support; and nothing 
is omitted which zeal and industry can effect, to obtain for them 
a more exteusive credence. Nor, if these tenets be indeed 
founded on false views of christianity, is it unimportant that this 
should be fully proved; for they are confessedly pregnant with 
effects of great moment on the feelings and actions of mankind: 
causing the darkest despair to some, generating presumptuous confi- 
dence in others, and giving birth to a spirit of heated enthusiasth, 
which but ill consists with sound practical piety. 

The foundation of Calvinism is the doctrine of absolute decrees ; 
which implies that the Deity has from eternity, independently of all 
considerations of human merit or demerit, determined, in an arbi- 
trary manner, to bring some individuals amongst mankind to certain 
happiness, and to leave others to inevitable misery: that those who 
are thus elected to salvation, are prevented from finally falling by 
irresistible influences of divine grace; and that those who are repro- 
bated, are consigned to their own efforts, and left destitute of that 
help which might avail to save’ them from perdition. In neces- 
sary connexion with this doctrine, is that of partial redemption, 
by which is understood, that Christ died to redeem only the elect, 
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(those who are predestined to salvation,) and that for the rest of 
mankind his blood purchased no atonement whatever. ; 

To these, we may add the Calvinists’ doctrine of Original Sin: 
namely, that by the fall of our first parents, man has become in his 
nature a mass of corruption, not ‘incapable of acquiring the 
least merit in the sight of God by his own endeavours, but even 
enhancing his guilt by his best actions and his purest affections. 
Thus every thing is to be effected by the influence of the 
spirit ; an influence which, according to them, is felt sensibly, 
and being poured upon the elect at some period of their lives, 
produces in them a ‘new birth,’ a birth from a state of sin to 
a state of grace. Thus they are led to decry the efficacy of 
good works ; and to uphold the necessity of spiritual influence, and 
the doctrine of justification by faith, to an extent which must, by 
a too obvious tendency, operate with bad effect on the morals of 
mankind. It is not to be understood, that all who favour Calvinistic 
opinions, maiutain the whole of these doctrines in their fullest ex- 
tent: persons of this persuasion frequently express themselves so 
vaguely and indefinitely, that it is difficult to seize their real meau- 
ing; often too, when pushed in argument, they recede from the 
profession of opinions, which, from their general language, they 
are supposed to hold. But the doctrines now mentioned, form, we 
believe, a correct general outline of the tenets which all Calvinists 
more or less maintain. 

We must now descend a little into particulars, and follow the 
learned prelate, through the several heads of which he treats, 
In considering Calvinistic opinions, he had to prove, Ist, that they 
are entirely destitute of scriptural foundation; 2dly, that they are 
coutradicted by the authority of the primitive church; and 3dly, 
that they are not maintained by the articles and liturgy of the 
church to which we belong. ‘The main question of all is, 
whether these opinions have any real foundation im scripture. 
It is from scripture we derive all that we can know or be- 
lieve in matters of religion; and by this test, every thing which re- 
gards our faith or our practice must be tried. But in pursuing the 
true sense of scripture, the opinions of the earliest members of the 
church are of great importance. Those persons, the more imme- 
diate successors of the apostles, had better means than later chris- 
tians can have, of ascertaining the truth, and of making deductions 
from a right understanding of scriptural language. The proof, there- 
fore, that particular opimions were or were not maintained in the 
primitive church, must always afford an important step in the proof that 
they are or are not grounded on scripture. The question, whether 
our articles and liturgy are to be understood in a Calvinistic sense, has 
nothing to do with the truth of Calvinistical opinions, except as it 
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concerns the private authority of our reformers: but it is a ques- 
tion of primary importance in its application to the members of 
our chureb. If it could be proved that its founders intended 
to maintain the doctrines of Calvin, the imputation of incon- 
sistency would justly attachiite us, for remaiuing members of a 
church of which we rejected the doctrines. And since many per- 
sons are sufliciently furward at the present day in asserting that the 
spirit of the articles and liturgy of the church is decidedly Calvinistic, 
and in representing, as false members, all who are not.Calvinists, it 
is by no means matter of indifference, that the question should be 
brought to an issue and placed upon just grounds. 

With these three pomts then in view, the learned prelate exa- 
mines the doctrines of Calvinism. -He proves severally, that they are 
not grounded on scripture, nor consistent with the articles awd liturgy 
of our church. He afterwards proves collectively, by copious cita- 
tions from the early fathers, that they are decidedly at variance with 
the opinions of those fathers; and again, that they remarkably coin- 
cide with the tenets of several heretics, who were uniformly con- 
demued by the primitive church. 

Ia considering Original Sin, the Bishop remarks that, although 
the mind of man was indisputably corrupted by the fall, yet, nei- 
ther the holy scriptures nor experience warrant the Calvinists in 
their representation of it, as so thoroughly corrupted and depraved 
as to be under a physical impossibility of performing any duty, or 
controling any evil passion. The moral sense was not annihilated ; 
all feelings of the distinction between right and wrong were not 
eradicated; there remained some capacity of religious improvement, 
some power of advancing towards the favour of God, some disposi- 
tions, and desires and affections which, variously exercised and culti- 
vated, would produce varying degrees of virtue. This is the uni- 
versal language of scripture. Many individuals are described 
as just before God, in the Old Testament, as Enoch, Noah, 
Job. Many, again, of the Jews are represented as obtaining 
some favour in the sight of God. There are numerous texts 
of exhortation in the Old Testament, in which a degree of righ- 
teousness is acknowledged: but, in the New Testament, we col- 
lect, in the amplest manner, from the several discourses of our 
Saviour, that there are discriminations of moral character, and that 
meu may, by their own endeavours, comply with’ certain obli- 
gatious, moral and religious. Simeon, Zacharias, and others, are 
called righteous. We surely must understand from these expres- 
sions, that the natural corruption of bujman nature did not posi- 
tively preclude ail possibility of obtaining some portion of divine 
favour, by pious and moral conduct. 

Again, in our Saviour’s invitations to his earliest followers, and 
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in the accounts delivered to us of their manner of embracing the 
gospel, we have the fullest proof that they acted on the free use of 
their natural reason, and on the bias of their natural disposition. 
Their faith appears in every ordinaryinstance, to be the effect of 
what they saw and heard. There is no expression whatever, tend- 
ing to shew that any supernatural influence was exerted on their 
minds. On the contrary, they are uniformly addressed, as having 
the power of encountering those worldly prejudices which operated 
to prevent their embracing the gospel: they are called upon to 
ask and it shall be given, to knock and it shall be opened—expres- 
sions which prove that they had the power of makmg some volun- 
tary advances, and which convey the assurance that the exertion 
ofthat power would be successful, (p. 15.) ‘Thus, in the description of 
the first converts we are led to conclude, that their belief was a 
free act of the understanding, not the effect of inspiration. The 
effusion of the Holy Ghost invariably fell on those who believed. 
It was given subsequently, as a recompense to good christians, to 
confirm their faith, to animate their exertions, to strengthen their 
resolutions; not to dispose those to christianity, who were 
withheld from it by their natural inclinations. In fact, in many 
instances, the faith of our Saviour’s followers was excited by 
some miracle or striking event which operated on their understand- 
ings. In the conversions effected by St. Peter and St. Paul, the 
case was the same. The apostles displayed to their hearers, the 
proofs of our Saviour’s being the Messiah, related what he had 
done, explained how the prophecies were fulfilled in his person, and 
gave, in themselves, miraculous proofs of their divine mission. 
uch indeed was to be done after they had become christians : they 
were to conquer their lusts, to subdue their corrupt inclinations, to 
enter on a new course of life, and to bring forth practical fruits of 
the faith which they had embraced ; for all this, their unassisted ef- 
forts were insufficient, and the promise of the Holy Ghost was 
made, to give them and all subsequent christians that strength 

and resolution of which their need is so great.—pp. 26, 27. 
But do the scriptures teach us to believe that the operations of 
the spirit are irresistible, that they act with positive constraint on 

‘the will, and supersede all natural exertions? The direct contr 
is maintained both by the express declarations and by the giecrd 
tenor of holy writ. Different texts shew that the spirit may be 
grieved—may be quenched—may be received in vain; which prove 
the possibility of the human will counteracting its influences. 
‘ Draw nigh to God and he will draw nigh to you.,—‘ Work out 
your own salvation, for it is God that worketh in you.’—These and 
several other passages, adduced by our author, (pp. 35, 41,) and 
¢ommented on with great clearness and judgment, prove pees $ 
vertibly, 
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vertibly, that the spirit acts in concurrence with human exertions, 
in such a manner that, where these are wanting, the increase of the 
spirit is wanting also; where human endeavours are exerted with 
the greatest energy, there the spirit is most largely given, to render 
them successful. 


‘Health,’ he adds, ‘is God's gift; but what use we make of it, is our 
choice. Bodily strength is God’s gift; but, of what advantage it shall be to 
us, depends upon ourselves. Even so the higher gift of the spirit remains 
a gift, the yalue of which will be exceedingly great; will be little; will 
be none ; will be even an encrease of guilt and condemnation, according 
as it is applied and obeyed, or neglected and withstood.’—p. 34. 


The Bishop now proceeds to shew that the Calvinistic opinions 
on these subjects are directly opposed by the articles, liturgy and 
homilies of our church. ‘The article (the 9th) asserts, that ‘ man 
is far gone from original righteousness,’ an expression, which im- 
plies depravation indeed, but not the total destruction of all good 
qualities and principles. And, to prove this, it was proposed by 
some Calvinistic divines in the reign of Charles I. to substitute the 
words ‘man is wholly deprived of original righteousness.’ It goes 
on to state, that man ‘inclines to evil;’ not, as the Calvinists do, 
that ‘he can perform nothing but evil.’ ‘The article on free will 
(the 10th) affirms that, ‘man cannot prepare himself by his own 
natural strength and good works, to faith and calling upon God :’ 
evidently meaning, that he cannot, if unassisted, acquire that pro- 
ductive faith which may avail to his salvation; or call upon God with 
that sincerity and fervour which may give efficacy to his prayers. 
The 16th article says, ‘we may depart from grace given and fall 
into sin’—words which expressly contradict the Calvinistic notion 
of indefectible grace in the elect; i. e. that, however these may fall 
away partially, orfor a time, yet they must inevitab/y rise again to 
final righteousness. 

Our liturgy equally opposes those tenets. ‘There is, the Bishop 
observes, a very remarkable want of allusion, in the daily services, 
to the corruption of man by the fall of Adam. There are many 
expressions of ‘ the weakness of our mortal nature by which we can 
do no good thing without God’s assistance ;’ but not one word to 
sanction the idea of a depravation utterly meapable of any good 
principle. In numberless passages too, the freedom of man im his 
actions and endeavours is so maintained, as to place beyond all 
doubt the opinion of it, in the minds of those who penned 
them. We pray to God for help, guidance, and assistance ; we 
pray to be enabled by his grace to attain good desires and to 
persevere in pious resolutions: in all this, the concurrence of our 
own endeavours is fully implied. The necessity of divine grace is 
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every where acknowleged ; but no sanction is given to the notion - 
of an irresistible grace which supersedes human exertions, 0 

* Whilst, however,’ he adds, p. 73, ‘ the church of England, in every are’ 
part of its public formularies, asserts the doctrines of preventing and gest 
co-operating grace, it gives no countenance to enthusiasm, properly and mos 
justly so called. The real orthodox divine maintains that every true of tl 
Christian is inspired, enlightened, sanctified, and comforted, by the spi- favo 
rit of God ; but he rejects all claim to private revelation, all preten- trus 
sions to instantaneous and forcible conversion, and to the sensible ope- F 
ration of the spirit. In short, he disclaims what, in the language of 
modern Calvinists, are called experiences; that is, suggestions or per- The 
ceptions, known and felt to be communicated by the immediate inspi- as 3 
ration of God. This is not to exclude the heart and affections from the the 
business of religion: it is not to deny the actual assistance of the Holy res} 
Spirit, nor to extol our natural powers beyond their just limit; but itis int 
to guard against the delusious of spiritual pride, to.prevent the raptu- ‘B 
rous flights of an heated imagination, and'to call the aitention to the shal 
plain and practical duties of rational devotion. It is to encourage true cant 
zeal, vital piety, and Christian humility, without incurring the dan- - V 
gers of wild fanaticism, listless indolence, dangerous security, or ago- Th 
nizing despondence.’ Th 

The second chapter is on the subject of Regeneration. It is ond 
well known, that the Calvinists understand by this word a sudden pane 
conversion ; a sensible operation of the Holy Spirit on the mind, Fai 
which generates un entire and instantaneous change in the disposi- fon 
tions and feelings. In opposition to this, the Bishop shews that int 
the terms ‘ regenerate’ and ‘ new-born,’ as used in scripture, inva- ane 
riably refer to the baptismal rite, by which men undergo a sort of pra 
spiritual birth, enter (as the figurative language is) on a new state effe 
of existence, ‘ acquire a new name, a new hope, anew faith, a new pe 
rule of life.’ The words are never employed in a sense synony- ene 
mous with repentance, and never express an operation on the r 
human mind subsequent to baptism. ose who have been ad- pas 
mitted by this rite to Christianity, are frequently called upon to be ma 
‘ renewed,’ ‘ transformed,’ &c. but never to be ‘ regenerate.’—In selt 
the public formularies of our church, this sense of the term is ad- the 
hered to without exception. The 27th Art. says, ‘ Baptism isa the 
sign of regeneration or new birth.’ It might have been added on 
that the word ‘ Regeneration’ is used, without exception also, by i 
the early fathers, with reference to baptism. Thus the proof the 
against the Calvinists, as to the meaning of the expression, is com- oh: 
plete and unanswerable. Ww 

‘ Regeneration of those,’ the Bishop adds, p. 93, ‘who are already al 
baptised, by the forcible operation of the spirit, is one of the doctrines, the 
by which the weak credulity of unthinking persons is imposed upon, in he 
the present times. It is a dangerous illusion, calculated to flatter > 
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pride,and indolence of our corrapt nature. It is an easy substitute for 
godly sorrow, and real amendment of life. Men, who fancy that they 
have received this second birth, consider themselves full of divine grace ; 
are too often regardless of the laws both of God and man, urge the sug- 
gestions of the spirit on the most trifling occasions, and pretend to the 
most positive assurance of their salvation, while perhaps they are guilty 
of the grossest immoralities; or, at least, by boasting of the peculiar 
favour of heaven, they imitate the persons spoken of in the gospel, who 
trusted in themselves that they were righteous and despised others.’ 


The third chapter is on Faith, Justification, and Good Works. 
The Bishop begins with an important remark, that ‘ Justification,’ 
as applied in the New Testament to Christians, invariably refers to 
the present life, and meaus remission of sins on earth, without any 
respect to salvation in the worldto come. This is its manifest sense 
in the texts; ‘ Ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus.’ 
‘ Being justified by faith’—-‘ Being now justified by his blood, we 
shall be saved.’ In the last, the sense is particularly marked, The 
same meaning is strictly adhered to, in our articles and homilies. 
‘ We are justified,’ occurs in the 11th article in the present tense. 
The 12th speaks of ‘ works which follow after justification.’ 
The word ‘ Faith’ is used in the epistles in senses widely different : 
and a want of attention to these has been the source of great mis- 
understanding, One text tells us that we may he saved through 
Faith ; another, that Faith, being alone, is dead, It is certain, there- 
fore, that the ideas included under the same word are not the same 
in the two cases. Faith, in fact, in the one text, means a lively effi- 
sacious belief of the gospel truths which produces corresponding 


practice: in the other, it means a bare belief which produces no 


effect on the mind and disposition, This twofold sense of faith, 
obvious to every attentive reader of scripture, is fully discussed in 
one of our homilies. 

The Bishop proceeds to consider, at some length, the pecs 
passages in scripture which treat of Justification ; particularly Ro- 
mans, iii, 21, for his explanation of which we refer to the work it- 
self. He states clearly and judiciously the circumstances in which 
the seemingly contradictory texts respecting faith were written by 
the apostles, When St. Paul says ‘ a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ’, (Rom. xi, 6,) 
he is speaking of converts to Christianity who were admitted to 
the tt rite and obtained remission of their sins, not by 
obeying the ceremonial law, but by belief in the gospel truths.— 
When, on the other hand, St. James (ii, 24) says, ‘ by works 
a man is justified, and not by faith only; he means by works, wot 
the ceremonial works of the law of Moses, but works of be- 
nevolence and couformity to the will of God; and by faith, 
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a bare and naked belief in the gospel, which produces no cor- 
responding practice: and his assertiov is, that a Christian con- 
tinues in that state of ere which leads to salvation, by 
performing the essential duties, not merely by assenting to the 
truths, of Christianity. ‘These explanations are pursued through 
different texts. The Bishop notices his disagreement on this doc- 
trine with a living writer, Dr. Pearson ; he has clearly the advan- 
tage: we wish, however, that this discussion had been omitted, or 
at least thrown into a note, as it breaks in on the direct purpose of 
the chapter. 

The Bishop shews that the notion of Justification here given is 
consistent with our liturgy and articles. Of the latter, the | 1th, re- 
lating exclusively to Justification, deserves particular attention. 
This article was purposely framed against the Popish doctrine of 
human merit, which our reformers justly held to be inconsistent 
with the whole scheme of Christian redemption. This should al- 
ways be kept in view. It says ‘ we are righteous before God, only 


for the merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by faith, and_ 


not for our own works or deservings; wherefore, that we are justi- 
fied by faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine.’ The dticle it- 
self refers to one of the homilies, where the doctrine, intended to be 
enforced, is explained at length. Combining this explanation with 
the knowledge of the designs and opinions of the reformers else- 
where expressed, it is beyond a doubt that what they mean to af- 
firm is,—that the atonement made by Christ is the sole merito- 
rious cause of the remission of sins; that no inherent righte- 
ousness of man, no merit effected by anly works which he can per- 
form, is available to this purpose :—there is nothing like a daslere- 
tion that works are unnecessary, as the condition of justification; 
there is only an exclusion of them, as the meritorious cause. In 
the expression, ‘ we are justified by fajth only,’ is clearly meant 
that mentioned by St. Paul, viz. the faith which is efficacious on 
practice, and generates good works. 

The autho: comments with great force, on the evils arising from 
the style of doc trine and precept, too frequently adopted by modern 
Calvinistic teachers, in regard to faith and justification. These 
teachers are libelled, we believe, when they are asserted to preach 
¢ faith without works, in the sense of a bare assent to truths with- 
out the performance of practical duties; but, as he observes, 
they deal es much on the efficacy of faith, and so little on the 
necessity of works, as frequently to mislead their hearers. 


* An illiterate person,’ he says, ‘ if he be told thatlying and drunken- 
ness are forbidden by the law of God, will see in this plain prohibition 
a rule of life, In this, he cannot deceive himself: be must know of 
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ther he offends or not. But, if he be told that he has only to cherish 
faith in his. mind; he will be apt to persuade himself, that he has this 
faith, while he is guilty of every vice within his means, to which he 
feels any temptation. The doctrine of salvation through faith, if 
rightly understood, is strictly scriptural: but [ think this style of 
preaching imperfect and dangerous: and, in support of my opinion, I 
will venture to affirm, that the New Testament does not furnish one 
discourse of our Saviour, one sermon of avy of his apostles, or one 
epistle, in which there is not an exhortation to the practice of moral 
virtue, or in which a reward is not promised to holiness of life’— 
pp. 164—166. 

* Those who listen to the enthusiasts of the present day too often 
suppose themselves the chosen vessels of God, and are persuaded that 
no conduct, however atrocious, however unchristian, can finally de- 
prive them of eternal felicity, since they are taught to believe, that, 
though it may be ordained that for a time they may fall from grace, 
yet it is irreversibly decreed that they shall be ultimately saved. If 
these preachers do not inso many words tell their hearers that their 
moral conduct will have no influence on the sentence which will be 
pronounced on them at the last day; or if they do not entirely pass 
over in silence the great duties of morality ; yet, if they dwell so much 
more earnestly and more frequently on the necessity and merit of faith, 
as to induce an opinion that good works are of little comparative im- 
portance, the natural consequence will be a laxity of principle and a 
dissoluteness of manners.’---p. 172. 


The fourth chapter treats of Universal Redemption, Election, 
and Reprobation, ‘The Calvinists assert that Christ died to re- 
deem, not the whole, but a part, of mankind : that those, for whom 
he died, are the elect who must attain salvation, and that those, for 
whom he died not, are left to undergo eternal misery. What foun- 
dation such doctrines have in scripture, remains to be inquired. 
The Bishop remarks that all the promises of future redemption in 
the Old Testament speak of it as co-extensive with the effects of the 
fall of man. ‘ Adi nations of the earth shall be blessed’~‘ a// ends 
of the earth shall see*the salvation.’ In the New Testament, every 
expression that can denote universality is applied to the merits of 
Christ’s sacrifice. He is called the Saviour of the world—the pro- 
pitiation for the sins of the whole world—he tasted death for all 
men—he died for all—he gave himself a ransom for all, &c.— 
Now ‘ it is the doctrine of Protestants,’ as Whitby says, ‘ that the 
scriptures are clear and easy to be understood in all things neces- 
sary to be believed : and yet, if all these places do not confirm this 
doctrine, there is indeed no reason so to say or think.” Again, St. 
Paul’s reasoning in the Epistle (ch. v.) to the Romans, manifestly 
proceeds on the universality of the redemption ; ‘ as by one man’s 
offence judgment came on all, so by the righteousness of one, = 
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free gift came upon all men,’ &c. Here, on every principle of 
sound sense, the extent of the word ‘all’ must be the same through 
the whole sentence. Salvation, again, was offered universally both 
to the Jews and to the Gentiles: the invitations and persuasions 
addressed to all proceed on the idea that salvation was attainable 
by all, and that those who failed in the attainment, would fail by their 
own voluntary act. How would God shew his love to the world 
by sending his Son, if the world could not receive the benefit? the 
gospel would rather mark bis hatred to mankind, if it proved his 
refusal of salvation to a large proportion of them. Again, wicked- 
ness is universally described as the only cause of the loss of salva- 
tion; and Christ is said to have died, not for those only who are 
saved, but also for those who perish: and the idea of universal 
redemption is alone consistent with our knowledge of that Being, 
- who is merciful alike to all, just and equal in all his dispensations. 
On what then, our readers will say, have been founded doctrines 
of partial redemption, apparently so adverse to the whole tenor of 
scripture ?—on afew expressions turned from their original mean- 
ing. The words ‘ Elect’ and ‘ Election’ have particularly coutri- 
buted to this error. ‘These terms are used in scripture in reference 
to the whole body of believers, or converts to Christianity, For 
example, St. Paul says, ‘ I endure all things for the elects’ sake’— 
he desires the Colossians ‘ to put on as the elect of God, holy and 
beloved, bowels of mercy’—he says to the Thessalonians, ‘ knowing, 
brethren beloved, your election of God’—St. Peter says to those 
whom he addressed, ‘ the church, that is at Babylon, elected to- 
gether with you, saluteth you.” Now it is completely obvious that, 
in these and similar expressions which allude to churches and col- 
lective bodies, the words cannot possibly be used in the Calvinistic 
sense of certain predestination to salvation; for this would imply 
that every individual in the church of Babylon, among the Thessa- 
Jonians, &c. &c. would be saved : but they undoubtedly mean nothing 
‘more than ‘ called to the knowledge of the gospe!,’ and favoured in 
consequence with divine grace. The word ‘ reprobate’ has 
been equally wrested from its true meaning. St. Paul speaks of 
men ‘ reprobate concerning the faith;’ of others, who were ‘ unto 
every good work reprobate :'—again, of himself, ‘ I keep my body 
under, lest I myself should be a cast-away, or reprobate.’ In all 
these expressions it has no reference to infallible decrees of con- 
demuation ; but merely means ‘ disapproved,’ ‘ unsound,’ ¢ rejected ; 
which accords with the sense of the word in the original Janguage. 
The Bishop proceeds to examine other texts, from which the 
Calvinistic sense of these matters has been deduced :—‘ Whom he 
forekuew, thosehe did predestinate’-—‘ They believed not on him, 
that the saying of the prophet might be fulfilled.” ‘These and — 
ar 
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lar expressions do not imply that the events took place because they 
were foreknown; but that they were foreknown im the divine coun- 
sels, because they were in time to come to pass. The consistency of 
thedivine prescience with human liberty cannot be comprehended by 
us, but may be believed. We feel that we are free im our actions : 
we find ourselves described as such, and addressed as such, in every 
part of scripture. We perceive the Deity to be described as fore- 
knowing all events, and we apprehend complete foreknowledge to 
be an inseparable part of his perfections ; but how the two subsist 
together, is far beyond the grasp of our understanding. Still it 
has often occurred to us, that some faint glimmerings of the me- 
thod by which the Deity may foreknow with certainty the volun- 
tary actions of free beings, are perceivable by our minds. In a 
very limited and inferior degree, one human being has frequently 
such knowledge of the dispositions of another, as to be able to pre- 
dict with an approach to certainty, what he will do in particular 
circumstances. We may well conceive then, that he who sees at 
once throngh all minds, who traces the most minute bent and ten- 
dency in the dispositions of all his creatures, must know long be- 
fore, not with probability merely, but with absolute certainty, what 
course of conduct each individual will be voluntarily led to adopt 
in every concurrence of possible circumstances. And all this may 
happen, without any greater restraint on human freedom than 
would have been the case if nothing had been foreknown. 

Having shewn the want of scriptural foundation for these doc- 
trines, the Bishop proceeds to some general reflexions, (p. 24.5,) 
which merit more exteusive notice than our limits will permit. The 
following is his eloquent description of the divine foreknowledge. 


* Not only God’s own immediate works are known to him from the 
beginning of the world, but also all the works of all his creatures, All 
futurity is open to his view. He knows all the words, thoughts, and 
actions of men, and all the events passing at any one moment, or which 
ever will take place, in every part of the Universe. He is not circum- 
scribed by the relations of either time or place; past, present, and to 
come, near and remote, are to him the same. Nothing gives a more 
sublime idea of the attributes of the Deity, than this consideration, that 
the whole aggregate and series of events, co-existing over immensity of 
space, and successive through endless ages of eternity ; some resulting 
from the freewill of rational agents, and others dependant on the opera- 
tion of irrational or mechanical causes, are at once present to his all- 
secing eye,’—p. 247, 

We now arrive at the mass of quotations produced from the 
early writers of the church, to prove their opinions to be decidedly 
adverse to the doctrines now maintained by the disciples of Calvin. 


To many readers, no doubt, they will appear unnecessarily ex- 
tended, 
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tended, and less conducive to any real utility, than to an ostenta- 
tious display of erudition. It should however be recollected, that 
there are not wanting persons, who pretend to bring forward the 
judgment of the primitive church in support of Calvinistic tenets, 
Augustine too, who allows that the opinions which he professed, 
had no support from the early Christians, asserts (de Predest. 
Sanct. l. i. c. 14.) that ‘ there is no necessity of searching their 
works, since they were not called upon to discuss these questions 
till heresies arose.’ On these accounts, it was important to shew, 
as the Bishop has done, by copious citations—not only that the 
early writers of the church do not support the doctrines of abso- 
lute decrees, partial. redemption, election, &c. but that their 
works furnish decisive evidence of their having held opinions alto- 
gether adverse to them. 

In regard to the claims preferred by modern Calvinists to the 
authority of the primitive church in favour of their tenets; it is 
certainly not a little singular, that they should confidently pretend 
to prove, what Calvin himself gave up as incapable of proof: for 
he appealed to no authority for his doctrines higher than St. Au- 
gustine ; and, as we have just seen, St. Augustine himself confessed 
that there was none. It need not be added, that these pretensions 
have been advanced with very little success. The attempt was 
made by Dr. Edwards, who wrote against Dr. Whitby’s ex- 
cellent book on the Five Points; and renewed by Toplady, who is 
considered, we believe, as of standard authority, by the modern 
Calvinists of this country,—and who certainly displays some learn- 
ing, and industry of research; but whose vulgar flippancy is of- 
fensive to good taste, and (when displayed in a theological work) to 
common decency. ‘This writer, in his ‘ Historic Proof of the 
doctrinal Calvinism of the Church of England,’ (sect. vii,) produces 
quotations from Barnabas, Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, from 
which he infers, that they maintained the doctrines, since called 
Calvinistic. It is only necessary to turn to their works to be com- 
pletely satisfied, that these quotations are wholly irrelevant, and 
furnish not an iota of proof in favour of the point which he wishes 
to establish. 

On the other hand, the learned prelate has had many predeces- 
sors in the labour of proving the early fathers to have held 
opinions directly opposed to the Calvinistic creed. Vossius, in his 
history of the Pelagian controversy, has brought together a power- 
ful: list of testimonies from the Greek and Latin Fathers. Peta- 
vius, in his Dogmata Theologica (lib. ix, c. 3, and elsewhere) 
is copious in citations to the same effect, especially on the sub- 
ject of human free-will. Daillé also, (in his Apologia pro 
Ecclesiarum im Gallia Protestantium Synodis, Amsterdam, — 
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has collected a very large mass of quotations from the ancient 
church, in support especially of the doctrine of Universal Redemp- 
tion.—The bishop, however, has not been content to repose on 
the labour of others, but has superadded much of his own.* 

Having produced this list of citations from the Fathers of the 
orthodox church, to prove that not one of them, before St. Augus- 
tine, held opinions at all similar to those of Calvin; the author far- 
ther confirms the judgment of the primitive church, by shewing 
from the same authorities, that those who did profess such doctrines, 
were uniformly considered to be corrupters of the true faith, and 
stigmatized as heretics. 

Now, admitting the facts here established,—it is worth while 
to pause and consider, what a weight of authority is thus af- 
forded to prove that those doctrines are not the genuine doc- 
trines of Christianity. The early fathers, whose opinions are here 
produced, were the successors of the apostles themselves. If they 
did not converse personally and immediately with the original foun- 
ders of the church, they atleast derived opinions and doctrines from 
them in a direct and unbroken stream. We have, therefore, the 
strongest ground for believing that the tenets maintained by them 
were those which rested on the authority of the apostles themselves. 
Not to mention that, if we refer the matter merely to the means 
which they possessed, it must be evident that persons living so 
much nearer the tines when the records were written, had advan- 
tages far beyond those afforded in later days, in ascertaining what 
deductions of doctrine and opinion were really authorized by the 
word of God rightly understood. ‘Thus, in every point of view, 
the judgment of the primitive church presses on us with an autho- 
rity, which may be considered as decisive, against the scriptural 
foundation of the Calvinistic creed. 

But, as we have hinted above, the writings of St. Augustine, a 
Christian father of the fourth century, certainly furnish an excep- 
tion to the opinions of the orthodox church, and afford some 
sanction for the tenets since maintained by the Calvinists. Who 
then was Augustine? Does the history of his life and writings shew 
him to have been so remarkable for solidity of judgment, consist- 
ency of opinion, and steadiness of principle, as to give any com- 
manding weight to his authority? The reverse, we apprehend, will 








* We find no quotation produced from Athenagoras, a Christian writer of the second 
ccutury. The following passage from his Apology ter the Christians, proves his opinion 
on the subject of human free-will: we copy it from an old translation :—* And as men 
were endued with free-will, and the power of choosing good and ill; so in like manner 
was the condition of the angels. For you would neither reward the good, uor punish 
the bad, if virtue and vice were not equally in their power, and some behaved them- 
selves faithfully, and others unfaithfully, in their charges.’ 
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be found to be the fact. Augustine, born about the middle of the 
fourth century, belonged, till the SOth year of his age, to the sect 
of the Manichees—a description of heretics, who endeavoured to 
combine the Persian philosophy with Christianity ; and maintained, 
amongst a number of the wildest doctrines, that there exist two 
opposite principles of evil and of good, by the varying influence of 
which, and not by the choice and free-will of the individuals them- 
selves, the souls of men become virtuous or vicious. Having ex- 
changed these opinions for those of the Catholic church, he was 
ordained priest, becaine Bishop of Hippo in Africa, and died A. D. 
430. He became, after his conversion, a most zealous opponent 
of the doctrines which he formerly professed; and, in his works 
for the confutation of the Manichees, he appears one of the strong- 
est advocates for human free-will. In later life, he stood for- 
ward to oppose the growing heresy of the Pelagians, who main- 
tained the entire sufficiency of human merit, with a denial of all 
original corruption, and all influence of divine grace: and it is in 
these writings that he broached those opinions of absolute decrees, 
predestination, election, irresistible grace, &c. on which the Cal- 
vinists have built their system. Being a man of lively parts, warm 
imagination, and heated zeal in any cause which he undertook, he 
was carried by his eagerness to oppose one extreme of error, into 
another equally removed from truth. It has been supposed, appa- 
rently on good grounds, that, in his denial of free-will, he retained 
in his mind some taint of the Manichean doctrines of bis early tife. 
Certain it is, that his latter notions are fully contradicted by his 
former: and, although it must be allowed that the Calvinists claim 
with perfect justice his authority for the support of their opimions, 
it must also be contended, that his authority for the support of opi- 
nions directly opposite may be claimed with equal justice and truth. 
—‘ A sublime genius,’ says Mosheim, speaking of Augustine, ‘ an 
uninterrupted pursuit of truth, an indefatigable application, an in- 
vincible’ patience, a sincere piety, and a subtile and lively wit, 
conspired to establish his fame on the most lasting foundations. It 
is however certain, that the accuracy and solidity of his judgment 
were by no means proportionable to the eminent talents now meu- 
tioned ; and that, on many occasions, he was more guided by the 
violent impulse of a warm imagination, than by the cool dictates of 
reason and prudence. Hence that ambiguity which appears in his 
writings: hence also the just complaints which many have made of 
the contradictions that are frequent in his works, and of the levity 
and precipitation, with which he set himself to write on a variety of 
subjects, before he had examined them with a sufficient degree of 
attention and diligence.’—Speaking of this character of Augustine 
given by Mosheim, the learned Milner, in his history of the art 
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(vol. ii, p. 502. Ed. 1795,) says, that he suspects Mosheim’s pre- 
judices warped his judgment; and that, if Augustine’s sentiments 
be understood, he will appear from his own plan, to be one of the 
most consistent writers in the world.’ We confess ourselves wholly 
at a loss to understand how, on his own plan, or on any other, the 
character of consistency can be claimed for any one who has ever 
stood forward as the opposer of opinions, which he ouce maintained 
himself: or how it can be claimed fur Augustine im particular, 
whose different writings not only contam the most contradictory ex- 
pressions, but who himself acknowledged his own change of opi- 
nion, in his ‘ Retractations,’ published m the later part of his life. 
We have uot the smallest wish, wantonly or unnecessarily, to decry 
Augustine’s character or his writings. We profess ourselves, in 
some Fespects, admirers of both. But we think that his advo- 
cates shew some want of judgment, when they press upon the 
public assertions of his consistency. Besides, we think it of con- 
siderable importance to convey to our readers a clear impression 
that, slender as the authority of one Christian father of the fourth 
century would be, under any circumstances, against all the others 
whose writings have reached us, from the times of the apostles, 
there is something in the history and character of St. Augus- 
tine, which gives less weight to his opinions, than his great talents 
and extensive erudition might otherwise have claimed. 

The volume concludes with extracts from the works of Calvin, 
a statement of the Lambeth Articles, and those of the Synod of 
Dort, in proof of the tenets professed by some of his followers, 
and a cursory history of Calvinistic opinions. 

The history, as far as regards the construction of the public for- 
mularies of our own church, is important; for it affords an external 
proof that it was not founded on Calvinistic principles. Our 
articles, itis well known, were first drawn up in 1552. Cran- 
mer and Ridley were, by royal appointment, principally concerned 
in framing them. They express/y refused the assistance of Calvin 
which was offered. ‘They principally consulted Melancthon, whose 
opinions differed from those of Calvin; and the Articles bear a 
closer resemblance to the Coufession of Augsburg, which was anti- 
Calvinistic, than to any other public formularies. In these early 
periods of the Reformation, the attention was wholly directed to 
vppose the doctrines of the Church of Rome, especially the 
unscriptural exaltation of human merit. It was the natural 
wish of our reformers to wave all discussions tending to wi- 
den the nascent divisions; they therefore drew up the articles in 
general and comprehensive terms, expressing their dissent from 
Calvin’s opinions with a degree of milduess which could scarcely 
give offence. In fact, at the time of which we are speaking, those 
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opinions had made very little progress in England. It was not till 
Elizabeth’s reign that they began to spread. The divines, who fled 
to the Continent, and particularly to Geneva, during Mary’s perse- 
cution, returned with a strong taint of Calvinism: and the scarcity 
of Protestant clergy was at this time so great, that it was necessary 
to present, indiscriminately, to.the vacant benefices, whoever was 
possessed of sufficient learning, and earnest in his zeal against po- 
pery. Hence Calvin’s doctrines began to prevail. But, that our 
present articles were not then deemed calvinistic by the Calvinists 
themselves, is fully proved by the attempts which they have since 
made to alter them. In particular, a set of articles, known by the 
name of the Lambeth Articles, drawn up under Archbishop Whit- 
gift, and expressing Calvinism in the strongest terms, was proposed 
for introduction amongst those of our church, at the Hampton 
Court Conference under James the First, and rejected. ‘ The de- 
mand to admit them,’ as Heylyn says, ‘ was an important admis- 
sion, that the demanders did not believe their doctrines to be al- 
ready contained iv them.’ 

But, besides the other proofs of the anti-calvinism of our church, 
there is, the Bishop observes, a negative proof of no inconsiderable 
weight ; namely, that, through the whole of the articles and liturgy, 
not one calvinistic doctrine is expressly declared. Divine grace is 
never said to be irresistible; good works are never affirmed to be 
unnecessary; sudden conversions and sensible operations of the 
Spirit are never acknowledged. In regard to the homilies, the ar- 
gument is still stronger. ‘These are plain sermons for the use of 
parish churches. If our reformers aad been Calvinists, they would, 
beyond all doubt, have introduced their doctrines here : but, al- 
though many of the subjects treated are connected with the Calvi- 
nistic system, that system is, in no one instance, supported. ‘The 
word predestination does not occur in them, nor election, (in the 
Calvinistic sense,) nor reprobation. In fact, our reformers had an 
eye, in the words of one of the acts of parliament of Edward the 
Sixth, in the first place, to the more pure and sincere Christian re- 
ligion, taught in the Scriptures, and, in the next, to the usages of 
the primitive church.—‘ Our church, therefore, is not Lutheran, is 
aot Calvinistic, is not Arminian; it is scriptural ; itis built upon the 
apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner-stone.’ 

Thus, then, we have given, at greater length perhaps than our 
readers will readily pardon, an analysis, imperfect, we fear, of the 
work before us. e bave chosen rather to let them form their 
own opinions, than to be very forward in exercising our function of 
critics, and directing their judgment. Still we shall think that we 
have succeeded but ill, if the impression conveyed to them of a 
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general merits be not decidedly favourable. Assuredly, we have 
risen from the attentive perusal of it with a conviction that it affords 
abundant proofs of good sense, accurate and extensive reading, and 
cautious and laborious industry. ‘The author deserves much com- 
mendation for having discussed with moderation subjects on which 
passion is peculiarly alive, and in which prejudice too often pre- 
cludes the sober exercise of reason. Where it has been his busi- 
ness to explain, he has carefully consulted the ablest commen- 
tators ; where, to establish conclusions, he has proceeded by wary 
steps, and on the most solid grounds. His style, we think, is more 
remarkable for calmness and composure, than for spirit or vigour; 
indeed, the former qualities prevail at times to such an extreme, as 
to cause a deficiency of interest, and to give what some may call a 
character of tameness and frigidity: still there are occasions of ge- 
neral observation and appeal to the feelings, in which a tone of suf- 
ficient warmth and animation is assumed. 

Some alterations in the plan of the work might, we think, be 
made with advantage. The refutation of each particular opinion 
should have been preceded by a succinct explanation of its nature; 
this might have been effected by a rapid statement, with a marginal 
reference to Calvinistic writers, or by direct quotations from their 
works: the reader would thus have been enabled to enter with 
greater facility into the drift and purport of the argument. We 
observe, too, that the different parts of the subject are not always 
kept sufficiently distinct. Thus, in proving, page 53, that the arti- 
cle on Free Will is not favourable to the Calvinistic opinions, the 
writer digresses from his immediate object, and enters into general 
reasonings against the doctrines of predestination and irresistible 
grace. ‘The greater part of the work was first composed in the 
form of episcopal charges, delivered by the Right Reverend author 
to his clergy. We wish that, when he determined to digest his 
materials ito a regular treatise, he had arranged them entirely 
anew. ‘Those general addresses to the parochial clergy, which are 
found at the end of several of the chapters, though excelleut in 
themselves, appear to be out of place, and, in some degree, to 
break in on the unity of the design: they might have been thrown 
together under the name of general observations on modern Calvi- 
nistic writers and preachers. We have heard objections started 
to the title of the work ‘ A Refutation of Calvinism.’ It is better 
to avoid every thing which may be construed into an assumption on 
the part of the author that he has actually proved the points of 
which his readers, not himself, must be the final judges. If some 
such general title as ‘ Considerations on the subject of Calvinism’ 
had been adopted, all pretence for cavil would be precluded. 

But our objections against any part of the work are of a very in- 
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ferior nature, and such as by no means detract from its substantial 
merits. The thanks of every friend to sound religion are due to the 
learned prelate for the zeal and ability with which he has stepped 
forward to support its cause against error and fanaticism. We re- 
joice to hear that the work is obtaining extensive circulation; and 
we trust that it will have considerable effect in giving a proper tone 
and direction to public opinion on these important matters. 








Arr. XII. Hindu Infanticide. An Account of the Measures 
adopted for suppressing the Practice of the Systematic Murder 
by their Parents of Female Infunts ; edited, with Notes and Il- 
lustrations, by Edward Moor, F.R.S. London. 1811. 


HERE are a few species, and but a few, of the brute creation, 
which occasionally destroy their offspring immediately on the 
birth,—an anomaly in the law of nature commonly followed by an- 
other, that of devouring them. But as the latter usually takes place 
among domestic animals, it is obvious that hunger has no share in 
the transaction ; and that it may rather be ascribed to some tempo- 
rary derangement (occasioned, perhaps, by agonizing pain) of the 
instinctive solicitude, interwoven with the constitution and existence 
of every living creature, to protect and preserve its young. ‘ The 
lord of the creation,’ however, who boasts of his reasoning facul- 
ties, has, in all the nations of antiquity, and in many of modern times, 
from some assignable motive, sacrificed or exposed his own chil- 
dren. He does not indeed eat them,—except in China, where a 
Swedish traveller was told that this diet was prescribed for the cure 
of a particular disorder ;* and though he subjoins, with great na- 
iveté, that he is not quite sure of the fact, yet he has no doubt that 
plenty of food might be procured for this salutary purpose, not- 
withstanding the number of patients, and the long regimen of fifty 
days which is required for each case. 
We hear, even now, of men who are supposed to have a peculiar 
- relish for human flesh, and especially for that of their enemies ; but 
“these are to be found only among the most barbarous of mankind. 
These are objects of general abhorrence ; but some excuse may be 
found for the savage, if, when hard pressed by hunger, he is driven 
to relieve himself from a feeling of despondency, and his child from 
the misery of famine, by putting an end at once to its sufferings and 
existence ; an event which sometimes happens to the aged, as well 





* «Per rexvopayiay alternis diebus, alternis jejunio.’ Toreen’s Voyage in Osbecks’ 
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as to the infant, in the deseits of Africa and America. These are 
sacrifices made to necessity; but it is not so easy to discover any pal- 
liation for the destruction of those human victims which have bled 
on the altars as acceptable offerings to the gods. From motives 
of religion or patriotism, from a belief that, by sacrifices of this kind, 
some national calamity might be averted, or some general blessing 
obtained, thousands of innocent children have fallen by the hands of 
their parents. Equally reprehensible, because equa! y preposterous 
and unnatural, are the reveries of those political madmen, who have 
deluded mankind into a belief of the wisdom of a law, according to 
which such children only as were born perfect ought to be reared, 
and of those speculative economists who would regulate the num- 
ber of souls to be saved, by the number of acres in cultivation, 
and the productive quality of the soil. The Stagyrite is not the 
only philosopher who, scared at the idea of a redundant popula- 
tion, recommended the means of checking such a tendency. If the 
polished Greeks, indeed, could be persuaded to receive such barba- 
rous practices, we need not be surprized to find their servile imita- 
tors, the Romans, adopting the same doctrines, and putting in prac- 
tice the same inhuman measures, and thus legalizing, as it were, 
child-murder. Here, however, both Greeks and Romans had the 
humanity to stop; and to make the magistrate, instead of the un- 
happy parent, the executioner. 

But the nation which, in modern times, has been the most se- 
verely reprobated for the practice of infanticide, is China. That 
the practice of exposing children (though not of eating them, as 
the Swedish pats, sh was led to believe) does exist in that country, 
must be granted; but we are persuaded, at the same time, that 
the early Jesuits have, through interested motives, grossly exagge- 
rated the extent of the practice. In the first place, they have cave- 
fully concealed from Europeans the important circumstance that 
Foundling Hospitals abound in China ; and that such living children 
as are exposed in the streets, by indigent parents, are so plaGed, not 
under the supposition of their being carried to one common grave 
with the dead ones, as the missionaries have pretended, but with the 
conviction that they will be carefully picked up by the police offi- 
cers; which is actually the case. Neither are there sufficient 
grounds for concluding that the deceased children, exposed in the 
streets, have previously been murdered by their parents. A fune- 
ral, im all the cities of China, is necessarily attended with consider- 
able expense, as every corpse, by a municipal regulation, must be 
interred beyond a certain distance from the walls. ‘The bodies of 
children of indigent parents, whether still-born or the victims of 
disease, are therefore placed in the streets, in order that they may 
be removed by the proper officers and buricd at the public a 
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Not one word of this is to be found in the voluminous communica- 
tions of the missionaries. ‘They make a considerable display of 
their own humanity, by their solicitude to attend at the fatal pit for 
the purpose of saving the souls of those innocents in whom the 
spark of life is not quite extinct; and some credit is certainly due 
to them for taking care also of many of the /iving children which, 
we believe, the officers of police make no difficulty in delivering 
over to them, although aware that it is for the purpose of their be- 
ing educated im the principles of the Catholic religion. It is not, 
however, a very honourable part to swell out their catalogue of 
Neophytes, thus obtained, at the expense of the character of a 
whole nation. We are glad of every opportunity of endeavouring 
to exonerate the Chinese from so foul a blot, and, in justice to them, 
we deem it right to quote from the ‘ Remarks’ of the editor of the 
book before us a passage on this subject,—not however that we 
attach much weight to the authority. 

* During a residence of several months in Canton, I never witnessed, 
or even heard of, a case of infanticide. Many thousands of the poorest 
classes live entirely on the water; among these it is that the instances 
are supposed to be most frequent. Their situation offers the greatest 
facilities, and their poverty the strongest inducements, and such ine 
stances would be oftenest seen by strangers. Yet I never saw one, and 
I have been much on the water about Canton, among the most thronged 
parts of the floating population; nor do I know of any other person 
having seen one, nor did 1, to the best of my recollection, ever hear of 
any well authenticated case, although, like me, every body has heard 
of the supposed frequency of the fact. 1 should not deem the evidence 
of a drowned child an exception, out of so many thousands crawling 
about such embarkations as float for miles above and below Canton, 
many children must doubtless be drowned accidentally; and I have 
heard a case related as a proof of exposure or of infanticide, that con- 
veyed to my mind a contrary impression. It was of a child seen 
floating tied to a hollowed gourd. The appendage argued care, rather 
than neglect or criminality.’---p. 268. 

It would seem then to be reserved for the Hindoos, who have 
been held up as the most mild and benevolent of mankind, without 
any avowed or apparent motive, either of religion, patriotism, or 
poverty, to organize ‘ a systematic murder, by their parents, of fe- 
male infants.’ ‘This practice, which is truly designated as ‘ the 
most barbarous that ever owed its existence either to the wickedness 
or weakness of human nature,’ would with them appear to be ex- 
clusively reducible to a mere selfish principle, less the offspring of 
prejudice, than of pride and avarice. ‘The first notice of this unna- 
tural custom was communicated by Mr. Duncan, when resident at 
Benares, to the Governor-General in Council, in 1789, and pub- 
lished by Sir John Shore, in the fourth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
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searches ; where it is observed that, ‘ the general practice, as far as 
regards female infants, is fully substantiated with respect to a par- 
ticular tribe on the frontiers of Juanpore, a district of the province 
of Benares, adjoining the country of Oude. A race of Hindoos, 
called Rajekoomars, reside here; and it was discovered, in 1789 
only, that the custom of putting to death their female offspring, by 
causing their mothers to starve them, had long subsisted, and did 
actually then very generally prevail amongst them.’ It was not at- 
tempted, it seems, to keep secret, or to deny, this abominable 
practice; all of them unequivocally admitted its existence, and 
the only reason they assigned for it was—the great expense of 
procuring suitable matches for their daughters, if they allowed them 
to grow up. It was also discovered that a similar custom prevailed, 
though in a less degree, among a smaller tribe of people, also 
within the province of Benares, called Rajebunsies. Mr. Dun- 
can, however, by persuasion and perseverance, but more probably 
through the influence of the Company, prevailed on some of the 
chiefs of those tribes to sign a written engagement, by which they 
renounced in future, for themselves and their posterity, this horrid 
practice. 

From a conversation which Mr. Duncan held with Captain Wil- 
ford of Benares, in which the latter informed him that, in some 
old Greek author in his possession, he had read of the same thing 
being a practice in his time in Kutch and Guzzerat, he was in- 
duced, on his return to Bombay in 1804, to desire Captain Seton, 
then resident at Kutch, to make every inquiry into so curious a sub- 
ject. ‘The answer of Captain Seton is as follows: ‘ The custom 
mentioned in Gajra Bye’s relation is in force to this day; every fe- 
male infant born in the Raja’s family of a Ramee, or lawful wife, 
is immediately dropped into a hole dug im the earth and filled with 
milk, where it is drowned.’ He states, moreover, that this prac- 
tice was not peculiar to Kutch, but extended to the heads of the 
Rajput tribes of Guzzerat; that, of the Jarejahs, or collateral dee 
scendants of the Rajah’s family, only two men of any note had 
brought up their daughters ; and that the expense and difficulty of 
procuring suitable husbands, were the excuses usually made; but that 
the Rajah’s pretext was, that he considered it beneath him to match 
his daughter with any man. 

In a subsequent letter, he says, that the Jarejahs, to supply the 
place of those destroyed, purchase wives from another tribe called 
Soda; ‘ and such,’ he observes, ‘is the barbarous inveteracy of 
these women, that, when married to Mahommedans, they continue 
the same practice, against the inclination and religion of their hus- 
bands ; destroying their own progeny without remorse, In view to 
the advantage of the tribe from which they are descended.’ 
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The origin of this unnatural practice, as related by Sunderji Sa- 
vaji, a man of credit and respectability, who had long been em- 
ployed in the purchase of horses within the territories of Kutch 
and Kattywar, for the use of the British cavalry in India, is as 
follows : 


‘In former times it so happened that, to one of the head men of 
these Jarejahs several female children were born; and as, among the 
Hindus, it is incumbent to provide husbands for their daughters, whilst 
these latter are yet in their non-age, the Jarejah chieftain applied to 
the family Brahman, or priest, to pursue the necessary measures for 
getting the said Jarejah’s female children contracted in marriage. 
The Brahman, after making every inquiry, and going about to every 
place in quest of suitable matches for these children, returned without 
effecting his object—‘ wherefore,’ said the Brahmau,~‘ since to retain 
your female offspring in the family house, after their arriving at the 
age of womanhood, is contrary to the rules of religion, I will take 
them with me, and burn them in the fire; on condition, that it be sti- 
pulated on your part, to destroy, at their birth, all issue of the same 
sex, that shall hereafter be born in your family; laying, as I now do, 
my solemn malediction, both here and hereatter, on you and yours, 
if you fail to perform the same, in such manner, that it you shall pre- 
serve any of your future daughters, they shall pass their lives in penury 
and want; nor shall good attend the father or mother of such chil- 
dren.’—p. 29. 


Another account of the origin of this detestable custom is given 
by the Jarejuhs, 


‘ A powerful Rajah of their caste, who had a daughter of singular 
beauty and accomplishments, desired his Raj-gur, or family Brahman, 
to affiance her toa prince of desert and rank equal to her own. The 
Raj-gur travelled over many countries, returned, and reported to the 
prince, that his mission had not proved successful. This intelligence 
gave the Rajah much affliction and concern, as the Hindoos reckon it 
to be the first duty of parents to provide suitable husbands for their 
daughters, In this dilemma the Rajah consulted his Raj-gur; and the 
Brahman advised him to avoid the censure and disgrace which would 
attend the princess remaining unmarried, by having recourse to the 
desperate expedient of putting her to death. The Rajah was long averse 
to this expedient, and remonstrated against the murder of a woman, 
which, enormous as it is represented in the Sastra, would be aggravated 
when committed on his own offspring. ‘The Raj-gur at length removed 
his scruples, by consenting to load himself with the guilt, and to bes 
come, in his own person, responsible for all the consequences of the 
sin. Accordingly the princess was put to death; and female infanticide 
was, from that time, practised by the Jarejahs,’—p. 44, 


Major Walker, however, seems to think it probable, from an ac- 
count he seceived at Baroda, that it might have arisea from a refu- 
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sal of the Jarejahs to give their daughters in marriage to the invad- 
ing Mahommedans : 

‘ The high-spirited Jarejahs would not brook the disgrace, and pre- 
tended they did not preserve their daughters; but, fearful of the con- 
sequences, and that force would be resorted to, in order to obtain what 
was refused to entreaty, they, in this extremity, listened to the advice 
of their Raj-gurs, and, deluded by the fictitious responsibility which 
they accepted, the practice of infanticide originated, and has since been 
confirmed.’—p. 106. 


Whether the horrible expedient of getting rid of their female 
children originated in the Mahommedan conquest of Scind, or from 
the disappomtment felt by the Rajah, in not finding a suitable 
match for his daughter, is of little or no consequence. The prac- 
tice, it is very certain, is extensively established, and evidently re- 
sulted from the advice of the Brahmans : the thought of taking upon 
themselves the responsibility of the sin, was au admirable expedient 
to remove any ‘ compunctious visitings of nature’ on the part of the 
parent. Whatever a Brahman inculcates is implicitly followed by 
the deluded multitude. The texts of the Vedas are altered, modelled 
and explained, to suit their own purposes; yet the Vedas are still 
considered to contain the unchangeable doctrines of Brahma. In 
short, both law and religion are precisely what their learned pundits 
chuse'to make them. It is a well-known fact, that a governor ge- 
neral of Bengal prevailed on the Brahmans to declare the potatoe 
one of the edible roots enumerated in the Vedas, before which it 
had been considered as unholy and forbidden. Indeed, whenever 
the government of India has any point to carry which affects the 
people at large, it would be wise to bring over the Brahmans to 
its views ; for such is the influence of this privileged order of men 
over the pliant Hindoos, that, could they, by proper management 
on our part, be prevailed upon to substitute the Old and New Tes- 
taments, for the Vedas and Puranas, it would be easy to persuade 
sixty millions of souls that Christianity is the true religion contained 
in their sacred books. 

It is difficult to say which is the most extraordinary event, that of 
originating a practice so wunatural, as the murder of female children, 
against which all the tenets of the Hindoos are opposed, or the ab- 
rogation of an established custom, which conferred distinction, and 
gave character and renown to a caste. Neither the origin, nor the 
abolition, it is prettyevident, could be effected by force; the former 
might have been established by flattering their pride, encouraging 
their avarice, and adding to their convemence ; whilst fear and self- 
interest had a considerable share in effecting the latter. In the 
year 1805, when Major Walker was resident at the court of Gaik- 
awar, an instruction was sent to him from Bombay, ‘ to effect the 
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abrogation, in that quarter, of a system so revolting and detestable.’ 
But the people he had to deal with pleaded their aversion to re- 
linquish a custom, which they conceived to attach renown to their 
easte ; which deprived them, they said, of much care, vexation, and 
expense ; and which, in fact, had been so long in existence, that the 
hemousness of the crime was altogether lost sight of in its antiquity. 
It might be supposed that the universality of the practice would 
have the effect of speedily terminating the race ; but the neighbour- 
ing Rajpouts, it seems, who reared their daughters, had no scruples 
in allowing their children to become the instruments of destroying 
their own offspring ; thus sacrificing every sentiment of religion and 
humanity, without repuguance, to the facility of getting rid of their 
daughters by marrying them to the Jarejahs. in some instances, 
indeed, it appeared that the influence of the mother had succeeded 
in saving her female infant, but these were very rare ; and so little 
averse were the women from this practice that, to render the deed, 
if possible, more horrible, the mother was reported to be most 
commonly the executiover of her own child. 

There are several methods, it seems, of performing this unnatu- 
ral act; one is by putting opium into the infant’s mouth ; another 
by drawing the umbilical cord over its face, and thus preventing 
respiration ; a third by immersing it in a pot of milk; and some- 
times the helpless infant perishes by being thrown aside and aban- 
doned to its fate. It is possible that none of these methods may be 
strictly followed. It was not easy to extort from the perpetrators of 
the crime any correct information as to the mode of execution : 
not that they conceived it to be a crime, or had any desire of con- 
cealing it; but ‘ it was an affair,’ they said, ‘ of the women’—‘ it 
belonged to the nursery, and made no part of the business of men.’ 
One person, of whom the question was asked, significantly observed, 
* where is the difficulty in blasting a flower? The murdered in- 
fant is put into a basket, and carried away to be buried by the 
family priest, for which service he receives a fee in money, and a 
meal ; and in the province of Kutch, the female Raj-gurs are said 
to be sometimes the executioners. Can it be possible, that these 
religious instructors have invented and upheld this abominable 
custom as a source of emolument? We entertain so bad an opinion 
of the whole fraternity of Brahmans, as to be persuaded that there 
is no act, however atrocious, no vice, however odious, no extrava- 
gance, however preposterous, which they might not he induced to 
commit. No religious impostors, no fanatical teachers on the face 
of the earth, we will venture to assert, have broached opinions so 
inconsistent, invented fictions so extravagant, and performed acts 
so wild and outrageous, as the Brahmans of Llindostan. Yet these 
are the people who, while they affect.to take away the life of no 
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living creature, encourage child-murder; who pretend not to stir 
abroad in the rain, for fear of destroying some of the numerous in- 
sects which particularly abound in wet weather; who sweep away 
the dust before they step, and cover their meuth when they speak, 
lest some animalcule should perish through their neglect; who 
raise hospitals for sick monkeys, and build repositories for hungry 
reptiles; whose tenderness and protection are, in short, extended to 
every living thing however vile, except to the unfortunate offspring 
of their fellow creatures. ‘These men may truly be said ‘ to strain 
at 2 gnat and swallow a camel.’ ‘There is no accounting (as Mr. 
Bryant observes) for the infatuation of nations, and the mconsist- 
ency of their practices. The Phenicians, who were so liberal of 
man’s blood, would not hurt a cow; and the Carthaginians held it 
worse than sacrilege to maim an ape. 

No certain information was procured by Major Walker as to the 
number of female infants annually destroyed among the Jarejahs ; 
by one account, it amounted to no less than 20,000, but this he 
considered to have every appearance of exaggeration. In Guzze- 
rat, the annual number of infanticides was supposed to amount to 
5,000. ‘The lowest estimate he received in the province of Kutch 
reached only to 2,000, but he considers this to be as short of the 
number actually destroyed, as the preceding account is exaggerated. 
The few instances which occurred of saving their daughters, he was 
not able to trace to any principle of natural affection, or any con- 
scientious scruples. ‘ The chief of Kersura brought up his daugh- 
ter.—The whole merit of this act of humanity was due to an Arab 
Jemadar, who resigned to this sordid and mercenary chief, all the 
arrears of pay which he had earned in his service, and which 
amounted to a considerable sum, on condition that he would pre- 
serve his daughter.’ Two exceptions, however, are mentioned. 
* Huttaji,’ says Major Walker, ‘ is a professed robber. ‘This man, 
with the aspect and manners of a barbarian, possessed all the feel- 
ings of natural affection, which led him to cherish his daughters, in 
opposition to the usage and prejudices of his tribe. The daughters 
of [Tuttaji are between six and eight years of age. I observed their 
father caressing them with pleasure, and exulting in them with true 
parental satisfaction ; and their persons and manuers were very in- 
teresting. These girls wore turbans, and were dressed and habited. 
like boys. As if ashamed or afraid of acknowledging their sex, 
they assured me that they were not girls, and with infantile simpli- 
city, appealed to their father to corroborate their assertion.’ —p. 67. 

The duration of this barbarous custom does not seem to have 
been ascertained. All the information, collected by Major Walker 
on this part of the subject, amounts to this, that ‘ the origin of 
ufanticide among the Jarejahs is not supposed to be more —_ 
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than 500 years.’ But Captain Wilford, as we have seen, found 
the existence of the practice ‘ in an old Greek author in his posses- 
sion.’ It would be very obliging in this ‘ learned pundit’ of Bena- 
res, if he would condescend to name his authorities, which he rarely 
thinks it necessary to do. In the present instance, we strongly sus- 
pect that he has entirely mistaken the meaning of the ‘ old Greek 
author in his possession ;) for we can venture to say, that no such 
custom as that of killing female children is recorded in any of the 
ancient authors, whether Greek or Latin, who have written on the 
subject of Alexander's expedition to India. It is not to be found 
in Arriap, nor in Quintus Curtius, nor in Diodorus Siculus, nor in 
Strabo, nor in the Bibliotheca of Photius, who has preserved a great 
deal of the writings of Ctesias. ‘There are two passages, one in 
Diodorus Siculus, and the other m Quintus Curtius, relating to the 
murder of deformed ma/e children, which, we are inclined to think, 
may have misled the Captain. The former, in speaking of the 
Sophiti and their excellent laws, observes, that ‘ they deprive 
of life all male children of defective or infirm habit of body; and 
the latter, in narrating the arrival of Alexander among the same 
people, takes occasion, in praising the wisdom of their political 
and moral institutions, to observe, that ‘ if they should remark any 
male child to be languid or defective in any of his limbs, they order 
him to be put to death ;’ but not one word occurs respecting female 
infanticide. Yet if it had existed, inthe days of Alexander, it is 
more than probable, that so singular a practice would have deen 
noticed by some of his historians; as many of the customs of the 
Indians are mentioned, and among others, that remarkable one of 

wives burning themselves on the funeral pile of their husbands, 
We now come to the most pleasing part of the narrative, that 
which relates to the proceedings and expedients adopted by Major 
Walker to induce the Jarejahs of the penimsula of Guzzerat to relin- 
quish infanticide. It was obvious that, whatever the duration of 
the practice might have been, it was sufficiently rooted in the minds 
of the people, to render the difficulties of prevailing on them to 
abolish it, many and formidable. For a length. of time he was 
amused and chagrined with promises and disappointments from a 
chief, whose interest it was to cultivate the favour of the Company’s 
government, He availed himself of the agency and influence of 
Sunderji Savaji already mentioned, but with no better success, 
He applied to Futteh Mahommed, a Mussulman jemadar, whose 
authority was paramount in the dominions of the Rao of Kutch, in 
the hope of obtaining his influence for suppressing a crime agamst 
nature and his religion; but the answer he received destroyed every 
hope of success from that quarter, and he was desired not to ad- 
dress 
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dress him again on the subject. At length, in 1807, the Jarejah 
Chief, Jehaji, wrote as follows to Major Walker : 


* You have often urged me to adopt some course to preserve my 
daughters; and I am convinced you look upon me as your own when 
you desire me to do this; but the Jarejahs have from ancient times 
killed their daughters, and I cannot first set a new example. I am 
much annoyed by Mallia; if therefore you reduce Mallia, and keep it 
subject to the Company, or give it to me, as well as restore Hurralla, 
if you should favour me so much, my present distress will be removed, 
and I will meet your wishes in preserving my daughters. —p. 111. 


By this paper the inviolability of the principle was at once aban- 
doned, and the selfish and mercenary motives made manifest which 
attached the Jarejahs to mfanticide. He next applied to the mo- 
ther of the chief, but she coatended for the ancient privilege of the 
caste, and referred him to Jehaji, adding, at the same time, 
‘the Jarejahs have never reared their daughters, nor can it now 
be the case.’ He ceased not, however, to make his attacks upon 
Jehaji, from whom, after much solicitation, and giving him to un- 
derstand the advantages and credit which he would derive from the 
Company by complying with the requisition, he obtained a condi- 
diel writing, to the following effect: ‘ From motives of friend- 
ship, the Honourable Company have urged me to preserve my 
daughters; to this I consent, if the chiefs of Nowanaggar and Gon- 
dal agree.’ By the influence of a Brahman, the Gondal chief was 
at length prevailed upon to ehter into a formal obligation to re- 
nounce for ever the practice of infanticide. Of this curious instru- 
ment the following is a translation ; 


‘ Whereas the Honourable English Company and Anand Rao Gaika- 
war Sena Khaskil Shumshir Bahader, having set forth to us the dictates 
ef the Sastras, and the true faith of the Hindus; as well as that the 
Brahma-vaiverkeka Purana declares the killing of children to be a hei- 
hous sin; it being written that it is as great an offence to kil] an embryo 
asa Brahman; that to kill one woman is as great a sin as a hundred 
Brahmans; that to put one child to death is as great a transgression 
against the divine laws as to kill a hundred women ; and that the per- 
petrators of this sin shall be damned to the hell Kulesoothela, where 
he shall be infested with as many maggots as he may have hairs on his 
body; be born again a leper, and debilitated in all his members: We, 
Jarejah Dewaji and Koer Nuthu, Zemindars of Gondal (the custom of 
female infanticide having long prevailed in our caste) do hereby agree, 
for ourselves, and for our offspring; as also we bind ourselves in behalf 
of our relations, and their oflspring, for ever, for the sake of our own 
prosperity, and for the credit of the Hindu faith; that we shall from 
this day renounce this practice ; and in default of this, that we acknow- 
ledge ourselves offenders against the Sirkars. Moreover, should any 
ene in future commit this offeuce, we shall expel him from our caste, 
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and he shall be punished according to the pleasure of the two govern. 
ments, and the rule of the Sastras,’ 

This was now readily signed by all the chiefs except one, who 
at length also consented, but at the same time solicited an abate- 
ment of his revenue to reimburse the expense to which he would 
be liable in consequence of bringing up his daughters. Thus, 
says Major Walker, ‘ the Honourable Company's government 
have the merit of having directed their philanthropic attention to 
the abolishment of a custom as singular as barbarous ; and as con- 
trary to the general feelings of parents, and of humanity, as ever 
disgraced the history of man.’ ‘The happiest effects were immed- 
ately experienced upon the signature of the engagement; and, in 
the course of a few months, it became as difficult to prove the fact 
of any female children being put to death, as it formerly was to 
find one that had been saved. At the end of the year 1808, three 
infanticides only appeared to have been committed since the date of 
the obligation, and one of them rested on report only. 

In the expedition to Kattawar, Major (now Colonel) Walker, 
on his halt at Dherole, had all the neighbouring Jarejahs who 
had preserved their children brought to his tent. ‘ It was ex- 
tremely gratifying,’ he writes, ‘ on this occasion to observe the 
triumph of nature, feeling, and parental affection, over prejudice, 
and a horrid superstition; and that those who, but a short period 
before, would, as many of them had done, have doomed their in- 
fants to destruction without compunction, should now glory in their 

reservation.’ ‘This visit must indeed have been peculiarly gratify- 
ing to Colonel Walker’s feelings. ‘'The Jarejah fathers,’ says Mr. 
Moor, ‘ who a short time back, would not have listened to the pre- 
servation of their daughters, now exhibited them with pride and 
fondness. The mothers placed their infants in the hands of Col. 
Walker, calling on him and their gods to protect what he alone had 
taught them to preserve. These infants they emphatically called 
* his children ;” and it is likely that this distinction will continue 
to exist for some years in Guzzerat.’ 

We have now gone through the sad story of human artifice acting 
on human weakness ; which, however, Mr. Moor, by his ‘ inciden- 
tal notes,’ ‘ remarks,’ and ‘ illustrations, has ingeniously contrived 
to swell out to more than 300 quarto pages. The main drift of 
these notes and illustrations appears to be that of advertising his 
Hindu Pantheon. Scarcely a page occurs which has vot a refer- 
ence to this elder, but we believe not the eldest, born of his brain; 
indeed the common inscription on the numerous guide-posts—‘ See 
my Hindu Pantheon’—so perpetually meets the eye as to be quite 
ridiculous. We were also amused with another article exhibited to 
public attention by Mr. Moor. After a long story, totally pose 
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nected with his subject, he thinks it necessary to give a dull and 

rosing account of the manner in which an eastern correspondence 
is managed ; and having talked a great deal about Indian and Persian 
impressions of seals of state which have fallen into his possession, he 
adds, ‘ Among other subjects of like value, 1am fortunate enough to 
possess an unopened letter, written by the late Great Moghul Shah 
Allum, to a personage of high consideration, with his signet un- 
broken. Any virtuoso desirous (as all such must surely be) of enrich- 
ing his cabinet with so great a curiosity, may be accommodated with 
it on reasonable terms.’ (p. 127.) On reading this passage we turned 
back to the title page to ascertain whether we had not committed a 
mistake by transcribing F.R.S. instead of F.A.S. and thus set 
down Mr. Moor as a person ‘ well skilled im various branches of 
natural science,’ when we ought to have designated him as a dealer 
in broken pots and illegible manuscripts. If, however, there be 
any error irhis titles, the printer solely is to blame. 

We cannot think very highly of Mr. Moor’s ‘ illustrations.’ He is 
one of those who refer the origin of all human knowledge, institu- 
tions and customs to the Hindoos ; who discover, in its purity, the 
philosophy of the schools of Athens and Rome inmethe Vedas 
and Puranas. Flowing from the Brahmans, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, Mr. Moor assures us, received it filtered through the 
priesthood of Egypt. The story of ‘Telemachus appears to him to 
be stolen from the ‘ Travels and Adventures of Kamarupa ;’ and 
the fabulous relation of the Amazons was certainly borrowed from 
the Hindoos, because ‘ Hamazen means all-women, and is pro- 
nounced very much as we sound Amazon.’ Nay, he is almost con- 
vinced that the gold stick in waiting at St. James’s was borrowed 
from the Choabdar,. or staff-bearer of an Indian Behudar, who, 
as he says, ‘ carries a baton of silver; and it is nearly certain with 
him, that our Christmas Boves travelled all the way from Persia, 
because there the word Bakshish signifies a gift. We are heartily 
weary of such fooleries, which answer no other purpose than to 
bring into contempt what little of value may be discovered among 
the remaims of antiquity in Hindostan. 





Art. XIII. The Vision of Don Roderick ; a Poem. By Wal- 
ter Scott, Esq. 4to. pp. 140. Edinburgh, Ballantyne and Co.; 
London, Longman and Co. 1811. 


WHEN the Goddess of Beauty was presented by her sire to 
the applause of the assembled immortals, the critics of the 

upper world, as soon as the first effect of surprize and admiration 
was 
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was over, were divided in opinion. Among the inhabitants of hea- 
ven as well as earth, there is, it seems, a certain levelling principle, 
which is uneasy under the shadow of a neighbour's renown, and 
ever anxious to reduce obnosious excellence, by plausible deduc- 
tions, to the general standard of its fellows. In this inclination 
both parties agreed; but in the means pursued, they were com- 
pletely opposed to each other. The first acknowledged with appa- 
rent candour, the beauty of Cytherea’s complexion, and the com- 
manding majesty of her form: the bounty of nature had left no- 
thing to desire; but they could not help regretting that these native 
charms were so little improved by art, or controuled by the princi- 
ples of a judicious taste. Her gait was awkward and her garments 
ul-disposed; the Graces, it should seem, had been but clumsy tire- 
women ; and it was impossible not to feel disgust at the fashion of 
her girdle and the intolerable creaking of her slippers. 

But, while this was the opinion of her graver and more deco- 
rous examinants ; their antagonists with equal warmth, and«nore 
ill-nature, denied at once that either in face or figure the new god- 
dess was at all superior to many among the meaner damsels of the 
sky.—Her dazzling exterior and her graceful motion; the judicious 
folds of her robe, and the witchery of her golden tresses, these were 
the secret of her beauty and her fame; and above all, they whis- 
pered that, take away her cestus and her Persian shoes, the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter would dwindle into a mere dowdy. The goddess 
shrunk back in confusion and distress from the clamour of these 
irreconcileable disputants ; but was restored to peace of mind by 
the recollection that opposite censures could not both be true,— 
and by the promise of her parent, that the great majority both of 
gods and men should take their opinion of her person from the first, 
and of her dress from the last of these revilers. 

A measure like this has been dealt, we believe, since the world 
began, to every author of commanding and original genius. His 
vovelties of subject, of prosody, and of style, (and every original 
genius has delighted more or less to wander in these respects from 
the beaten track of authority,) have bya certain class of critics 
been made the subject of grave debate and bitter persecution ; while 
that sordid crew, who seem to themselves less obscure in propor- 
tion as their neighbour’s lustre is diminished, are fond of ascribing 
bis fame to some paltry trick of popularity—to the influence of a 
fashionable subject, or the tinkling of an unusual measure. The 
first lament with decent reluctance over talents misapplied, and im- 
agination wasted on themes which can inherit no lasting renown, 
in numbers below the dignity of the heroic muse. The others attri- 
bute to these same peculiarities all the beauty he can boast, or all 
the aduairation he has attracted ; and exclaim aloud against the semi- 
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barbarous and deluded age, which can profanely ornament such 
gaudy novelty with the wreath of real excellence. Both, however, 
are united in the conclusion that this provoking height of popula- 
rity is 








every dele, 
A rock of yce and not of steele :’ 


and exult alike in the comfortable prophecy of a speedy downfal to 
the intruder who has dared to climb Parnassus by any but its regu- 
lar gradus. 

To both these classes of persecutors Mr. Scott has been a long 
time obnoxious ; and though we have reason to believe that neither 
the forebodings of the one, nor the venom of the other, have 
very materially disturbed his repose, he has at length complied 
with the wishes of both: he has accepted the defiance of his 
enemies by abandoning the vantage-ground of Scottish scenery, and 
flinging, like his own Celtic chieftain, the target and the plaid on 
the ground ; and he has followed the opinion of his more friendly 
critics, in the choice of a subject with which every heart might be 
supposed to sympathize on either bank of the ‘Tweed, and a stanza 
which (though for various reasons it has been less generally em- 
ployed than most of-our English measures) is the invention of Spen- 
ser, and has been sanctioned by the applause, if not the adoption, 
of all our more illustrious poets for the last three hundred years. 

For ourselves, we have not been among those of Mr. Scott’s 
advisers, who ‘ shake the head, and whisper much, and change the 
countenance’ at every little instance of departure from a classical 
model; who gravely admonish him to revert in good time to the 
old established trammels of poetry; and. cry out against the 
heinous offence of delighting the world im an unusual way. It is 
enough for us, and it would, we believe, have been enough for 
Aristotle, that a narrative should have plot, and interest, and action 
and pathos ; that it should be adorned with beautiful imagery, and 
told in unaffected language ; and that the character of the emotions 
excited by its perusal should be animated, dignified and pure: vor 
can we help attributing to a very different school than that of elas- 
sical prescription, the fastidiousness which rejects as unworthy of 
immortal verse the contests of a petty tribe, or the events of an un- 
civilized age; or which cannot feel an interest in any hero who is 
not backed by fifty thousand men. The number of actors with 
which a stage may be crowded, or the political importance of the 
subject of a poem, has always appeared to us completely irrelevant 
to that display of personal character which alone induces interest or 
esteem: we can sympathize with the anger of Achilles, at least as 
much as with the ambition of Cxsar; and the petty chief of Ithaca 

is 
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is in our prejudiced eyes better adapted to poetry than the wide-ruling 
hero of the political romance of Xenophon. Nay, farther, we are 
not sure whether the great historical events to which the service of 
the muse is thus required to be consecrated, are not in truth from 
their very notoriety less adapted to a poet’s purpose than themes of 
smaller scope and more obscurity. Narrative poetry is nothing but 
another name for fiction, and fiction always revolts us when it ven- 
tures to intrude on the broad light of history and politics. ‘Tasso 
and Lucan will be always thrown aside for the adventurous dreams 
of Ariosto ; and (looking with all due reverence to the noblest com- 
position on the most aweful subject that ever employed an earthly 
pen) it may be doubted whether the weariness which Johnson at- 
tributes to the readers of Milton may not be traced, where it does 
exist—certainly not to any want of harmony in his lines or splen- 
dour in his imagery, but to the weight of a subject where there is 
no novelty to reward perseverance, and no suspense to stimulate 
attention. It is not then with us a subject of regret that the powers 
of Mr. Scott have been employed on themes which, though in 
themselves unimportant, have in his hands been found replete with 
all the requisites of poetry ; and to the varieties of his verse we are, 
if possible, still more indifferent. Harmony, we allow, is a consi- 
deration of vital importance to the beauty or the popularity of a 
poem: but of harmony the simple principles are very few; and 
the pleasure derived to the ear from any disposition of words must 
depend on syllabic rhythm, rather than corresponding metres, and 
this may be obtained as perfectly in the varied lines and ballad pro- 
sody of Mr. Scott or Mr. Southey as in any of the more regular 
forms of blank verse, couplet, or stanza. 

But if it be absurd and pedantic to predict disgrace and downfal 
from circumstances which, whether right or wrong, do certainly 
leave the principles of pleasing unimpaired ; it is on the other hand 
at least as preposterous to ascribe a public estimation, such as Mr. 
Scott enjoys, to the peculiar cast of those features which are in 
truth but the accidents of poetry, and which far from conferring, 
can only themselves receive a beauty from the manner in which 
they are disposed, and the grace of the person who wears them.— 
As capricious a nymph as Popularity is often imagined, her favours 
are not so cheaply purchased as to be the reward of mere sound and 
tinsel for their own sake; and a wide distinction is to be made in 
this respect between present popularity and present fame. ‘The 
last is the decision of the talking and criticising part of society, 
where favouritism and prejudice may, and must occasionally pre- 
vail; the former is the verdict of too numerous a court to be in- 
fluenced by any unworthy motive, and it is therefore, though some- 
times for a time unjustly refused, yet rarely bestowed erroneously. 

We 
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We often praise a work because we like the author, but we seldom 
purchase what we are not fond of reading ; and therefore, though 
many a writer has sunk after extravagant applause into utter obli- 
vion, there is, we believe, no instance, in works of mere amuse- 
ment, of the judgment of many editions being in any material degree 
reversed by posterity. 

Novelty too, on which so great a stress is laid by those queru- 
lous assailants of their own time, who fancy that in the opinion of 
the public the newest comer always ranks the first, is by no means 
so powerful a principle as is often supposed. It may excite atten- 
tion, but its favourable effects undoubtedly terminate there. Man- 
kind are never over-ready to allow an unknown adventurer to depart 
from the established rules of taste or authority; and the praise of 
an inventor is almost always admitted with reluctance : when a poem 
differs in many respects from whatever we are accustomed to read 
or admire, it is always approved at first with timidity, and perused 
with effort and distrust. Scarcely any of our best known works 
can be named, where a new style or metre has been adopted, which 
has not, from this very cause, been slow in its passage to popularity, 
Milton was, and Southey is, a proof how intolerant the public are 
of change; and if Mr. Scott has never felt this impediment, it is 
because his way had been gradually cleared by the ballads aud ro- 
mances of twenty years preceding, and because he has in no 
point so widely departed from prescription as the two whose 
names have just been instanced. While, therefore, we almost felt 
concerned that the muse of Albyn had relinquished her ‘ huntress 
garb of glossy green,’ and wandered so widely from her original 
seat of inspiration; we contemplated without alarm the descent of 
our favourite author into an untried field, and a region where his 
banners had not yet been planted. To the bard as well as to the 
conqueror ‘ omue solum patria:’ and few more congenial scenes 
could be presented to an ardent imagination, than those which a 
nobler cause than accideut has here suggested. Nor must we omit, 
though it may seem perhaps inconsistent with our previously ex- 
pressed opinion, that, with all our indifference to the particular 
metres of real poetry, the stanza which Mr. Scott has chosen is 
one to which, from early recollections, we are particularly attach- 
ed; and one which, in a few former instances, he had shewn him- 
self able to wield with no common dexterity. It admits perhaps 
of more variety of cadence, and more simplicity of language, than 
any other arrangement of decasyllable verse ; and only requires, to 
make it the favourite of the majority of readers as well as of poets, 
that it should be freed from the burden of obsolete phraseology, 
and. be applied to some other purpose than the chilling maze of 
didactic allegory. 

VOL. VI. NO. XI. r The 
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The fearful importance and poetic obscurity of those events 
which precipitated the unfortunate Roderick from the Spanish 
throne, and subjected one of the fairest portions of Christendom to 
the authority of the vicars of Mahomet, have made them in every 
age a favourite subject of poetry. We all of us remember the ju- 
dicious Sancho’s allusion to those ancient ballads in which the Due- 
na Rodriguez believed so firmly; which told how Bamba the hus- 
bandman was taken from the furrow to the throne ; and how the 
lustful Roderick was brought down from his high estate, and con- 
fined by a good hermit in a tomb full of serpents, toads, and lizards ; 
whence, after two days’ silent suffering, the king, with a lament- 
able voice, exclaimed 


‘Ya me comen! ya me comen! 
Por do mas pecado habia.’ 


‘The manner of his death is, however, variously related by vari- 
ous writers of romance or history,—but both romancers and histo- 
rians agree that he descended, a short time previous to the Moorish 
invasion, into an inchanted vault in the neighbourhood of Toledo, 
where he received an ineffectual warning of the future destinies of 
Spain,—his own overthrow, and the followimg calamities of his peo- 
ple. Calderon has introduced this feature into one of his strange 
anomalous dramas; Friar Luis de Leon, .the best lyric poet 
Spain ever produced, has worked the same idea into a magnifi- 
cent imitation of the prophecy of Nereus; and Mr. Scott has made 

" it the ground-work of the present animated panegyric on our armies 
in the peninsula. 

The poem opens with a complaint of the inability of a modern 
bard to hail Lord Wellington’s successes in a suitable strain of ap- 
plause ; and with an invocation to the mountains of Scotland to 
furnish him with some remaining echo of that martial minstrelsy 
which had celebrated, in ancient times, the Celtic defenders of their 
country, from the harps of Llyarch or of Merlin. An answer is 
wafted back from the misty summit of a cairn, that he must not 
expect such heroic inspiration from a land whose ancient exploits 
are forgotten; whose cliffs no longer echo to the din of conflict, 
and in whose glens victorious bugles have long ceased to sound. 
He is referred to Spain as a fitter source of martial and romantic 
unagery,—a land where enthusiasm is native, and poetry spontane- 
ous; and where the wild character of the scenery, and the blended 
wonders of Gothic and Arabic tradition afford the noblest models 
and most appropriate ornaments to the song of a patriotic minstrel. 
He bows and obeys; and in the opening verses of his vision pre- 

, sents us with a beautiful moon-light picture of the camp of king 
Roderick and the cathedral of Toledo, in whose inmost sanctuary 
the 
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the Gothic monarch is in the act of confessing a long series of 
murder and impurity to the venerable archbishop. 

The prelate, horror-struck at the crimes of his royal penitent, 
refuses him his prayers or his absolution; and Roderick, in a blen- 
ded feeling of anxiety and despair, demands the key of the en- 
chanted cavern, where, according to ancient tradition, a king of 
Spain was destined to behold the future fates of his nation. The 
old man unwilling! y complies, and they enter bya long winding passage 
and ancient portal into a vast hall of black marble, at the upper end 
of which stand two brazen statues with the respective attributes of 
a mace and an hour-glass, and the mottos of Time and Destiny. 
At the moment of their entrance, the last sands are ebbing from 
the glass of the former, and the image of Destiny, whose brazen 
eyes appear to watch their movement, beats down with his mace 
the adjacent wall of the building, and discloses a magnificent pano- 
rama of Spain outstretched in shadowy perspective beyond it. 

Over this wide theatre are led a succession of Visionary pa- 
geants, representing Ist, the fatal battle of Xeres, and the conquest 
of Spain by the Moors. @dly, the restoration of the Christian 
power ; and, under the allegorical forms of a hermit and a knight, 
the long reign of superstition and chivalry, 3dly, the state of 
Spain under the Bourbon dynasty; her invasion by Buonaparte 
and the arrival of the English succours ; on whose mention Mr. 
Scott bursts impatiently from the restraints of fiction and allegory, 
and proceeds in his own person to celebrate the praises of Welling- 
ton, Beresford, and Graham. These praises, contrasted with the 
disappointed boasting of Massena, and a merited execration of the 
horrors committed by the French in their retreat from Santarem, 
form the conclusion of the poem. The whole consists of some- 
what more than eight hundred lines, arranged, as we have already 
mentioned, in the regular Spenserian stanza. 

It will be seen at once, from the preceding sketch, that no com- 
parison can be fairly instituted between compositions so wholly dif- 
ferent in style and designation as the present poem and Mr. Scott’s 
former productions. ‘The present poem neither has, nor, from its 
nature, could have the interest which-arises from an eventful plot 
or a detailed delineation of character; and we shall arrive at a far 
more accurate estimation of its merits by comparing it with ‘ the 
Bard’ of Gray; or that particular scene of Ariosto where Brada- 
mante beholds the wonders of Merlin’s tomb. To this last it has 
many strong and evident features of resemblance; but, in our 
Opinion, greatly surpasses it both in the dignity of the objects re- 
presented, and the picturesque effect of the machinery. The 
phantoms which are conjured up for the instruction of Ariosto’s 
Amazon ave mere vulgar devils in masquerade, who rush into the 
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chapel in a disorderly rabblement, till, reduced to order by 
the grimoire of the sybil, they pass m review before her, and the 
name of each is recited in the progress. Nor is the vulgar ar- 
rangement of the circle, the veil, the book, and the other parapher- 
nalta of witchcraft at all equal to the iron door, the mysterious 
statues, and the pale aud unborrowed light which discloses to 
Roderick the future fortunes of his people. ‘ Phe Bard’ will bear 
undoubtedly a more favourable comparison: it has the advantage 
in regularity of structure, in an interest continually 1 meres ising to 
the end of the prophecy; and to the close and natural connection 
between the second-sirhted mourner and the prosperous days pre- 
destined to Britain, beneath the <uthority of a Cambrian family, 
Through the whole prediction, and to the very moment when he 
exults in death, we never lose sight of the prophet ; for the allusion 
is never dropped to his own fortunes, and to the vengeance imflicted 
by heaven on the family of his persecutor. But Roderick, on whose 
account the visionary cave is opene sd, is in fact uninterested i m and 
unconnected with the great majority of the events represented ; 
and when he has witnessed his own disgrace and overthrow, and 
darkness has once closed upon the scene amid the sounds of Mahom- 
medan revelry, and the chaunt of the [maum from his newly erected 
minaret, we only wonder that the monarch does not quit the place 
where his curiosity had been so fatally gratified ; and ask ourselves 
by what stubborn patience he can endure to gaze through two 
long and visionary displays of the follies and misfortunes of a dynasty, 
neither united to him in blood nor connected by any consequence 
of his actions, and therefore alike ill suited to afford him either 
comfort or reproof. And to the prelate, though he might have de- 
rived joy from the expulsion of the Moors, and the restoration of 
a Christian sovereign and a Christian hierarchy, yet the review of 
the crimes of the inquisition and the usurpation of Buonaparte 
must, after the far deeper interest excited by the desolation which 
was to fall on his own times and his own person, have been know- 
ledge as wearisome to acquire, as unprofitable. One way indeed 
the vision might have becn rendered consistent with the general 
plan, and consolatory to the supposed spectators, if the poet’s en- 
thusiasm had led him (surely no unpardonable daring) to invade 
the regions of futurity; if he had from the present scenes of blood 
and wickedness anticipated the commencement of an age happy 
and prosperous, and represented, after the darkness of twelve hun- 
dred years, the dawning of liberty and tolerance and national re- 
nown, procured to Spain by the patriotism of her children, and 
the fostering valour of her ally. But here Mr. Scott grows too 
warm in the cause to submit to the trammels of his own machi- 
avery: he steps forward in his own character to do justice to the 
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righteous side, and, like the knight of La Mancha, in an almost si- 
milar situation, overturns at once with a thunderclap of magnificent 
poetry the despairiug king and the observant archbishop ; the en- 
chanted hall and its contents; Time, Destiny, and all their works ; 
the phantom of Buonaparte and his ‘ wan fraternal shade ;’ and 
the contending battalions of France, Spain, Portugal and England. 
‘ Finalmente en menos de dos credos dio con todo el Retablo en 
el suelo, hechas pedazos y desmenuzadas todas sus xarcias y figu- 
ras, el Re Marsilio mal herido, y el Emperador Carlo Magno par- 
tida la corona y la cabeza en dos partes !’ 

Setting aside this evident and important imperfection, we are 
inclined to rank the Vision of Don Roderick, not only above the 
Bard, but (excepting Adam’s vision from the mount of Paradise, 
and the matchless beauties of the sixth book of Virgil) above all 
the historical and poetical prospects which have come to our 
knowledge. The scenic representation is at once gorgeous and na- 
tural, and the language, and imagery, is altogether as spirited, and 
bears the stamp of more care and polish than even the most cele- 
brated of the author’s former productions. If it please us less than 
these, we must attribute it m part perhaps to the want of con- 
trivance which we have thought it necessary to instance, and in 
a still greater degree to the nature of the subject itself, which is 
deprived of all the interest derived from suspense or sympathy, and 
as far as it is connected with modern politics, represents a scene 
too near our immediate inspection to admit the interposition of 
the magic glass of fiction and poetry. 

The imtroduction, we confess, does not please us so well as the 
rest of the poem, though the reply of the mountain spirit is exqui- 
sitely written. It opens with the following stanzas. 

VII. 
‘Hark! from yon misty cairn, their answer tost ; 
* Minstrel! the fame of whose romantic lyre, 
Capricious swelling now, may soon be lost, 
Like the light flickering of a cottage fire ; 
If to such task presumptuous thou aspire, 
Seek not from us the meed to warrior due ; 
Age after age has gather'd son to sire, 
‘Since our grey clifis the din of conflict knew, 
Or, pealing through our vales, victorious bugles blew. 


VUl. 


“ Decayed our old traditionary lore, 
Save where the lingering fays renew their ring, 
By milk-maid seen beneath the hawthorn hoar, 
Or round the marge of Minchmore’s haunted spring ; 
Save where their legends grey-bair'd shepherds sing, 
PrP 3 That 
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That now scarce win a listening ear but thine, 
Of feuds obscure, and border ravaging, 
And rugged deeds recount in rugged line, 
Of moonlight foray made on Teviot, ‘I'weed, or Tyne.”’ 


The moonlight scenery of the camp and burial ground is evidently 
by the same powerful hand which sketched the Abbey of Melrose ; 
and in the following picture of Rodevick’s confession, there are 
traits of even a higher cast of sublimity and pathos. 


7. 


‘ But, far within, Toledo’s Prelate lent 
An ear of fearful wonder to the King ; 
The silver lamp a fitful lustre sent 
So long that sad confession witnessing : 
For Roderick told of many a hidden thing, 
Such as are lothly uttered to the air, 
When Fear, Remorse, and Shame, the bosom wring, 
And Guilt bis secret burthen cannot bear, 
And Conscience seeks in speech a respite from Despair. 
VI. 
‘ Full on the Prelate’s face, and silver hair, 
The stream of failing light was feebly roll’d ; 
But Roderick’s visage, though his head was bare, 
Was shadow’d by his hand and mantle’s fold. 
While of his hidden soul the sins he told, 
Proud Alaric’s descendant ceuld not brook, 
That mortal man his bearing should behold, 
Or boast that he had seen, when conscience shook, 
Fear tame a monarch’s brow, remorse a wfrrior’s look.’ 


In the first of these the ‘ fitful lustre’ of the lamp reminds us of 
a striking passage in the Cataplus of Lucian, where the lamp and 
bed of a deceased tyrant are called upon to witness against him in 
hell. The vision of the Moorish invasion is worked up with a high 
tone of fancy. ‘The Mussulmans, it should be remembered, were 
invited into Spain by Count Julian, whose daughter Roderick had 
ravished. 





XIX. 


‘ First shrill’d an unrepeated female shriek !— 
It seemed as if Don Roderick knew the call, 
For the bold blood was blanching in his cheek.— - 
Then answered kettle-drum and atabal, 
Gong-peal and cymbal-clank the ear appal, 
The Tecbir war-cry, and the Lelies yell, 
Ring wildly dissonant along the hall. 
Needs not to Roderick their dread import tell— 
“The Moor!” he cried, “ the Moor !—ring out the Tocsin bell! 
XX 
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XX. 
“ They come! they come! I see the groaning lands 
White with the turbans of each Arab horde, 
Swart Zaarah joins her misbelieving bands, 
Alla and Mahomet their battle-word, 
The choice they yield the Koran or the sword,— 
See how the Christians rush to arms amain!— 
In yonder shout the voice of conflict roared ; 
The shadowy hosts are closing on the plain— 
Now, God and Saint lago strike, for the good cause of Spain!” 
XXI. 
“« By heaven, the Moors prevail! the Christians yield !— 
Their coward leader gives for flight the sign ! 
The sceptered craven mounts to quit the field— 
Is not yon steed Orelia ?—Yes, ‘tis mine ! 
But never was she turned from battle-line : 
Lo! where the recreant spurs o’er stock and stone !— 
Curses pursue the slave and wrath divine! 
Rivers ingulph him !”—* Hush,” in shuddering tone, 
The Prelate said; “rash Prince, yon visioned form’s thine own.” 
The manner in which the pageant disappears is very beautiful. 
XXV, 
* That scythe-arm’d Giant turn’d his fatal glass, 
And twilight on the landscape closed her wings; 
Far to Asturian hills the war-sounds pass, 
And in their stead rebeck or timbrel rings ; 
And to the sound the bell-deck’d dancer springs, 
Bazars resound as when their marts are met, 
In tourney light the Moor his jerrid flings, 
And on the land as evening seemed to set, 
The Imaum’s chaunt was heard from mosque or minaret.’ 


The-next scene represents the period when Spain was honoured 
by all the earth for her courage, and feared fer her cruelty and su- 
perstition ; and it is introduced by flashes of flame and the newly 
ivented thunders of artillery. The allegorical personages which are 
then described, are sketched in the true spirit of Spenser ; but we 
are not sure that we altogether approve of the association of such 
imaginary beings with the real events that pass over the stage ;— 
and these, as well as the form of Ambition which precedes the 
path of Buonaparte have somewhat the air of the immortals of 
the Luxemburg gallery, whose naked limbs and tridents, thun- 
derbolts and caducei, are so singularly contrasted with the rufis 
and whiskers, the queens, archbishops, and cardinals of France 
and Navarre. The spoils of America (enough is hardly made of 
such a subject) and the cruelties of the Inquisition conclude the 
second act. The third, a peaceful state of indolence and obscurity, 

r4 where, 
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where, though the court was degenerate, the peasant was merry and 
contented, is introduced with exquisite lightness and gaiety. 
XXXIII. 


* Preluding light, were strains of music heard, 
As once again revolved that measured sand ; 
Such sounds as when, for sylvan dance prepared, 
Gay Xeres summons forth her vintage band ; 
When for the light Bolero ready stand 
The Mozo blithe, with gay Muchacha met, 
He conscious of his broidered cap and band, 
She of her netted locks and light corsette, 
Each tiptoe perched to spring, and shake the castanet.’ 


The unprovoked and unexpected aggression of Buonaparte is 
thus described :— 
XXXVI. 
* As that sea-cloud, in size like human hand 
When first from Carmel by the Tishbite seen, 
Came slowly over-shadowing Israel’s land, 
Awhile, perchance, bedecked with colours sheen, 
While yet the sunbeams on its skirts had been, 
Limning with purple and with gold its shroud, 
Till darker folds obscured the blue serene, 
And blotted heaven with one broad sable cloud— 
Then sheeted rain burst down, and whirlwinds howled aloud ;— 


XXXVII. 
* Even so upon that peaceful scene was poured, 
Like gathering clouds, full many a foreign band, 
And He their Leader, wore in sheath his sword, 
And offered peaceful front and open hand; 
Veiling the peryured treachery he planned, 
By friendship’s zeal and honour’s specious guise, 
Until he won the passess of the land ; 
Then burst were honour’s oath, and friendship’s ties ! 
Te clutch’d his vulture-grasp, and called fair Spain his prize. 
XXXVIII. 
* An Iron Crown his anxious forehead bore ; 
And well such diadem his heart became, 
Who ne’er his purpose for remorse gave o’er, 
Or check’d his course for piety or shame; 
Who, trained a soldier, picabd a soldier’s fame 
Might flourish in the wreath of ‘battles won, 
Though neither truth nor honour deck’d his name ; 
Who, placed by fortune on a Monarch’s throne, 
Recked not of. Monarch’s faith, or Mercy’s kingly tone.’ 

We are not altogether pleased with the lines which follow the 
description of Buonaparte’s birth and country,—in historical truth, 
we believe, his family was not plebeian,—and setting aside the old 

saying 
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saying of ‘ genus et proavos,’ the poet is here evidently becoming 
a chorus to his own scene, and explaining a fact which could by 
no means be inferred from the pageant that passes before the 
eyes of the king and prelate. The archbishop’s observation on 
his appearance is free, however, from every objection of this 
kind, 
‘ That prelate mark’d his march—On banners blazed 
With battles won in many a distant land, 
On eagle-standards and on arms he gazed; 
“ And hopest thou, then,” he said, “ thy power, shall stand ? 
O thou hast builded on the shifting sand, 
And thou hast temper’d it with slaughter’s flood ; 
And know, fell scourge in the Almighty’s hand ! 
Gore-moistened trees shall perish in the bud, 
And, by a bloody death, shall die the man of blood! 


The miseries and crimes of the Guerrilla warfare are pated with 
horrible energy ; and the landing of the British succours, and the por- 
trait of the nations who compose them, are already, we believe, and de- 
servedly in the memories or the newspapers of half the readers of 
the English tongue. What is so well known it is unnecessary to 
instance, and our limits warn us that it is time to proceed to the con- 
clusion. Of this the first three stanzas are spirited, but somewhat 
forced ; ‘ lullaby,’ st. 1, is a word unfortunately at present too com- 
mon in English poetry; but which we own we did not expect to 
meet with in its present situation. ‘The picture of Lisbou’s ma- 
trons summing the myriads of France and listening to the distant 
thunders of the drum is happily imagined ; and the British soldier's 
sympathy with the victims of his enemy’s lust and cruelty, is marked 
by the strongest features of truth and character. 


* The rudest centinel in Britain born, 
With horror paused to view the havoc done, 
Gave his poor crust to feed some wretch forlorn, 
Wiped his stern eye, then fiercer grasp’d his gun.’ 


The praises which follow of Wellington, Cadogan, and Beres- 
ford—(though to judge from the words of Mr. Scott himself, the 
second of these brave officers should seem to owe the minstrel’s 
praise to an accidental meeting in the Hebrides,) are eloquent and 
powerful ; and the merits of the last are finely discriminaied in the 
praise accorded to him as the restorer of the military spirit of Por- 
tugal. ‘The following stanzas, however, including the graceful and 
characteristic conclusion of the poem, excel the noisier and more 
general panegyrics of the commanders in Portugal, as much as the 
sweet and thrilling tones of the harp surpass an ordinary flourish of 
drums and trumpets, 

XVI. 
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XVI. 


‘ Nor be his praise o’erpast, who strove to hide 
Beneath the warrior’s vest affection’s wound, 
Whose wish, Heaven for his country’s weal denied ; 
Danger and fate he sought, but glory found. 
From clime fo clime, where’er war’s trumpets sound, 
The wanderer went ; yet, Caledonia! still 
Thine was his thought in march and tented ground ; 
He dreamed mid Alpine cliffs of Athole’s hill, 
And heard in Ebro’s roar his Lyndoch’s loyely rill. 
XVII. 
* O hero of a race renowned of old, 
Whose war-cry oft has waked the battle-swell, 
Since first distinguished in the onset bold, 
Wild sounding when the Roman rampart fell ! 
By Wallace’ side it rung the Southron’s knell, 
Alderne, Kilsythe, and Tibber owned its fame, 
Tummell’s rude pass can of its terrors tell, 
But ne’er from prouder field arose the name, 
Than when wild Ronda learned the conquering shout of Grame! 
XVIII. 
* But all too long, through seas unknown and dark, 
(With Spenser’s parable I close my tale) 
By shoal and rock hath steered my venturous bark ; 
And land-ward now I drive before the gale, 
And now the blue and distant shore I hail, 
And nearer now I see the port expand, 
And now I gladly furl my weary sail, 
And, as the prow light touches on the strand, 
I strike my red-cross flag, and bind my skiff to land.’ 


The lines are for the most part exceedingly harmonious, and 
on the whole the rhythm of Spenser is far better preserved than by 
Mr. Campbell. ‘There are, however, somecareless rhymes which 
the latter would hardly have adopted; and there is in three, if not 
four instances,* an extension of the Alexandrine, which only occurs 
twice, we believe, in all the works of Dryden, and which Spenser 
has scarcely ever recourse-to in the whole of his long poem. ‘ Was 
wrote,’ in the fifteenth stanza, will hardly be allowed as grammar. 
But trifles such as these are scarcely worth the instancing, except that 
even the slightest faults of eminent men cannot be safely passed 
over; and on the whole, it may be said, that Mr. Scott has pre- 
sented his country with a poem worthy of his former name, and 
the glorious theme it celebrates,—a theme exalted above all the 





*.One of these is indeed altogether anomalous. 
* Now, God and St, Jago strike for the good cause of Spain,’ 
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petty interests of temporary politics,—whose consequence will only 
cease to be felt when the importance of every earthly object shall 
expire. 

It is right, though we believe it is hardly necessary, to mention, 
that Mr. Scott has devoted the profits of his poem to the relief of 
the suffering inhabitants of Portugal. 





Art. XIV. Notices sur [Interieur de la France, écritesin 1806, 
ar M. Faber. Tom. }. St. Petersburgh, 1807. Re-imprimé 
Londres. Chez Vogel & Schultz, Poland-street, 1810. 

Sketches of the Internal State of France. By M. Faber. Trans- 

lated from the French. 8vo. pp. 300. London, Murray, Hatch- 
dard; Edinburgh, Blackwood. 13811. 


N°? man that ever lived has paid to the power of the press a more 

unequivocal homage than Buonaparte. He first courted it as 
am ally—he has since pursued it as an enemy; he now holds it as 
acaptive. He treats it as Louis XIV did the ‘ Masque de Fer,’ 
with some outward show of respect, but with all the real jealousy 
of fear; and the vigilance at once active and mysterious with 
which it is watched, proves that the fortunes.of the occupier of the 
throne of France might be endangered, if not overthrown, by its 
enlargement. 

No instance, indeed, of his unexampled success,—not his battles, 
his consulate, his throne, nor his marriage,—appears to us so won- 
derful as his having been able to enslave the press to the extent that 
he has done ; to destroy all the channels of intercourse and intelli- 
gence among men; to spread over his empire a cloud which no eye 
ean pierce, and which covers those whom it involves from the world, 
and the world from them. We know nothing, or next to nothing, 
of the internal state of France; and in France they know of what 
passes in the rest of Europe just as much as it pleases Buonaparte to 
tell them. It would be not univteresting to trace the steps, rapid and 
yetalmost imperceptible, by which he has proceeded from a slight 
interference with the press, to the late decrees which have laid it pro- 
strate at his feet; but that belongs not to us: we must content our- 
selves with seizing those occasions which mdy present themselves 
of counteracting his designs against literature and the free com- 
munication of public opinion, and of dispelling, whenever we find 
a opportunity and as far as we are able, that mist which he 
has spread around him. We cannot, indeed, expect that any ex- 
ternal efforts will succeed im casting into France herself one ray of 
light ; but we are still enabled to give to this country some glimpse 
of what is passing there; and whenever and to whatever extent we 
can lift the mysterious veil, we feel that we are performing a duty 

most 
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most yseful to the general interests of humanity, and to those 
eter of this country, the depository of the liberties and 
opes of mankind. 

The work, the perusal of which has led to these observations, is 
one of the very few that have eluded the vigilance of the continental 

olice, and effected an escape into this country. Hitherto we have 
had little more than the loose reports of an occasional traveller, and 
the uarrow observations of a few prisoners or refugees, as to the 
internal state of the French empire ; and these have been generally 
received with a degree of hesitation and suspicion, justified, we 
allow, not more bya consideration of the channels through which 
they were conveyed, than by the extraordinary and almost incredible 
statements which they contained. Here, however, we have the tes- 
timony of a-witness announced to us as possessing more extensive 
means of information than any former writer, together with all the 
claims to credit and respect which can fairly be required. 

But if this work is on general considerations thus interesting, and, 
we will add, important, it becomes much more so by some pecu- 
liar circumstances connected with the history of the author and his 
publication: both have undergone some of the vicissitudes of re- 
volutionary fortune ; and both are examples as well as witnesses of 
the rigorous system which they describe. M. Faber is a German, 
or rather, we believe, a native of some German or Flemish province 
annexed to France; one of those who, in the earlier days of 
the revolution, captivated by the specious prospects of the hour, 
left his country to assist in the sacred work of Freuch regene- 
ration. We have no means of tracing him through the whole of 
his course; but it is stated that the love of liberty and the feel- 
ings of philanthropy, which made him at first the dupe of the 
revolution, preserved him from being afterwards a sharer in its 
atrocities. Doubting early, as it appears, of the justice of his 
first impressions, he became content to pursue a less brilliant but 
a more useful course than that which his youthful ambition had 
anticipated ; and he seems to have dedicated himself to the duties 
of the magistracy. Here Buonaparte found him, and here he 
continued under the consul and the emperor. His disappoint 
ment, however, in his early Utopian fancies must have increas 
ed from hour to hour; and at last, (on what particular provoe 
cation we know not,) he resigned, in disgust, the office which 
he held, and retired, about the breaking out of the Prussian war, first 
to Berlin, and afterwards to St. Petersburgh. We have heard that 
a strong remorse at having been in any degree accessary to the revo- 
lution, and to the establishment of the tremendous despotism that 
has arisen out of the ruins of the monarchy and the republic, in 
duced M. Faber to quit, and, on maturer deliberation, to re 
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nounce the country of his too hasty adoption. A motive, in- 
deed, so generous is consistent rather with what we are told of his 
general character, than with the opinion which certain passages of 
his work would have induced us to form. Be, however, the motive 
what it may, M. Faber quitted France; and we find him about 
the time of the treaty of Tilsit employed in publishing, at St. 
Petersburgh, the work now under consideration. The conclusion 
of that treaty established the predomimance of French influence in 
the Russian capital, and interrupted, as was to be expected, M. 
Faber’s publication. The circulation of one volume, which had 
been already printed, was immediately prohibited, and the second, 
then in progress, absolutely suppressed. One copy, however, of 
the former reached England, and from that the translation before 
us has been made. 

Such is the account, loose and unsatisfactory it must be admitted, 
which we have collected of the author and his publication. The 
accordant testimony of different witnesses obliges us to admit that 
the work is genuine, and M. Faber no other than what he is stated 
tobe; but we must confess that if we were to form our judgment on 
imternal evidence alone, we should hesitate to come to the same 
conclusion. "The work is beyond all doubt, that of a person ge- 
nerally acquainted with the state of France;-and of the truth of the 
majority of the facts stated, there is ample corroboration in the ex- 
trinsic testimony of various official reports, addresses, and decrees, 
and in the concurrence of a// those who have had any opportunity 
of observing the actual state of France: but we do not find in it so 
much of that minute detail, personal allusion, reference to obscure 
facts, appeal to names and dates, as we should have expected from 
one giving an account of what he himself had seen, and heard, and 
felt in situations of peculiar interest and importance. Itis, however, 
fair to add, that M. Faber intimates that a regard for the safety of 
individuals induced him to deal in generals where he might have 
particularized; but it will be seen that he sometimes mentions names 
very indiscreetly, while he maintains a mysterious silence in matters 
Where disclosure could do no harm. ' 

M. Faber has divided his volume into ten chapters. 1. Les 
Francais. @. Administration, 3. Opinion Publique. 4. Le 
Throne et L’Autel. 5. L’Ancien Temps et le 'femps Nouveau. 
§. Instruction Publique. 7. Justice. 8. Buonaparté en Tournee. 
9. La Conscription. 10. La Garde Nationale. Our readers will 
at orite perceive that this division is purely arbitrary. M. Faber, 
though a German, has little of German precision about him ; and 
though, perhaps, accurate in his facts, is very far from being clear in 
his arrangements: many of his divisions contain anecdotes and rea- 
sonings which more properly belong to others ; und in more than 

one 
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one instance, the same subject is split into different and uncon- 
nected chapters. A more methodical distribution would have not 
only produced clearness and perspicuity, but given to the whole a 
character of force and vigor to which its matter entitles it, but of 
which its desultory form and declamatory style almost entirely de- 
prive it. In the view, therefore, which we take of this work, we 
shall endeavour as far as possible to preserve, for the advantage of 
our readers, something of the arrangement which we should have 
originally recommended, without attending too minutely to the 
order, or rather disorder in which M. Faber conducts his march. 

‘ Howcan thenation do it? How can the nation suffer it?’ These, says 
M. Faber, are the exclamations of all strangers at the account of every 
political occurrence which take¥ place in France. The answer is, 
the nation has nothing to do with it; the nation, as hessomewhat 
quaintly expresses it, were ‘ neither the Septembrizers, nor the Ja 
cobins, nor the Guillotiners, nor the Buonapartists, nor the Im- 
perialists.’ It seems undeniable, indeed, that in the first days of the 
revolution, the national sentiment was active and almost unanimous; 
a train of dependent circumstances, rising successively in import- 
ance, interest, and popular effect, had disposed the public mind to 
the trial of political experiments. France had not the benefit of 
the example which her history has afforded to other countries ; and 
her first objects of a moderate reform and a regenerated consti- 
tution, were not only plausible theories, but appeared to be the 
only practical remedies for the public disease. It is not to be for- 
gotten that her first steps in this career were hailed with the almost 
unanimous acclamation of all Europe, who saw her, as it thought, 
just starting in a race of freedom, happiness, and glory. The pub- 

ic opinion, therefore, not only of Trance herself, but of the ma- 
jority of mankind, effected the first and accompanied the succeed 
ing movements of the revolution. 

The first great error of the reformers was (as it must ever 
be of all who reform with the aid of an inflamed populace) 
their disregard of the ancient forms of their constitution; for 
a constitution, and a wise and good one in its principles and 
form, though substantially deteriorated, France had the advan- 
tage of possessing: it was drawn from the great northern reser- 
voir of feudal policy, from which also that of England is derived; 
and in the earlier days of our history and theirs, even at the period 
of Magna Charta, the difference between the constitutions of the 
two countries does not appear to have been great. One advantage, 
indeed, England has had over her rival—one that has been, per 
haps, the foundation of all the rest, the trial by jury ; an inst 
tution so peculiarly her own, that, to use the recent expression 
of Sir James Mackintosh, ‘ it is characteristic of the British 
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race, and distinguishes them from all other branches of the human 
species.’ By this engine, by, perhaps, some ‘ vis insita’, some pro- 
pensity of the national character, and the lapse of time, the po- 
pular power became in England of greater weight in the balance, 
while m France the crown maintained, if it did not increase, its 
preponderance. But even through the worst times, and down 
to the latest, the parliaments of France had frequently evinced 
the greatest patriotism and courage in the maintenance of the con- 
stitution. If the authors of the revolution had taken these courts 
as the foundation and materials of their improvements; if they 
had contented themselves with restoring to them their privileges 
and power, or, with separating their political and guns func- 
tions; if the states-general had only been assembled temporarily, 
and for occasional purposes, and if when assembled, they had pre- 
served their ancient proportions and divisions; if the nobles, the 
clergy and the people had remained im their respective chambers, 
and at the several yet connected posts which the constitution had 
assigned to them, checks upon each other and on the monarch ; if 
He, in his station, had continued to preside over all as their guide, 
protector, and mediator, with the power of convocation and dis- 

rsion; if, we say, these ancient forms had been preserved, and 
inspired by the original se of their institution, it seems probable 
that the regeneration of France might really have been effected, and 
she and the world spared the licentious horrors of her republic, and 
the debasement and tyranny of her present despotism. ‘Then, in- 
deed, the public opinion would have been, as it is in England, 
the primum mobile of the system; then France might have 
been spoken of as a people. But when all those ancient forms 
were destroyed, when the states-general were united in one hall, 
where of course the commons, who before were but one third 
of the constitutional power, became the whole; when their sit- 
tings became permanent and independent of the crown, it was 
foreseen, and the prospect was too soon realized, that the populace 
would swallow up the king, the nobles, and the clergy; and that, 
according to the never-failing march of events, it would, in its turn, 
become the slave and instrument of the first faction which should 
have the audacity to seize the helm. ‘The rich, the noble, and the 
good were beaten from the field; the struggle at first for power, 
became a struggle for life, and they were vanquished in both. 
They died or they fled, and left their country, terrified by their ex- 
ample, and subdued by their fate, m the hands of a mean and ma- 
lignant, but bold and enterprizing faction, which under many masks 
and various changes of name, has continued to exercise the func- 
tions aud to bear the title of the French nation. 

M. Faber endeavours to rescue the French, as a nation, from 


the 
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the heavy imputations which the revolution has brought upon them. 
We are inclined to believe, that, in any other country, if, by an 
unfortunate concurrence of events, the populace had been enabled 
to break loose, as it were, on society, we should have found it as 
turbulent, as fickle and as slavish as in‘France. We feel with him 
that education, civilization, morals, and property, constitute the 
essence of a nation ; and wherever the depositories of these quali- 
ties, the higher and middle orders of society, had been (as in 
France) the former massacred or exiled, the latter wearied and ter- 
rified into silence and inaction, the same course of events would 
have taken place; and we should then have had equal reason to ex- 
claim of England or of Italy as we now do of France—‘ How can 
she suffer it?’ 

In looking back at the events of the last five-and-twenty years, 
we are obliged to acknowledge, as the means, under divine favour, 
of the preservation of the liberties and happiness of these realms, 
those measures for preventing assemblies of the populace, which, 
because they were the objects of the instinctive antipathy of a 
torbulent and wicked faction, have been, most incorrectly, called 
unpopular. If the ‘ Friends of the people,’ and the ‘ Cor- 
responding Society’ had been suffered to co-exist with the Feuil- 
lants and the Jacobins of the neighbouring country; if by delega- 
tion or assumption, a Convention had been permitted to invest itself 
with what were called the rights of the people ; if a parliament of 
reformers had assembled at Hackney or Copenhagen-House, to 
insult, under the pretence of petitioning, the Parliament of Great 
Britain, we do not believe that we should enjoy at this moment 
either the power or the right of reproaching France with the enor- 
mities of her revolution. We too should probably have had our 
committee of public safety, our directory, our despot. 

M. Faber shows, we think satisfactorily, that the same causes 
(not very numerous) produced the whole edifice of the Revolution, 
from its first broad base of universal suffrage and uncontrolled de- 
mocracy, through the lessening degrees—of select and equivalent 
committees—of an executive council—of five directors—of three 
consuls—of a eonsul for ten years—of a consul for life, till, finally, 
the pyramid was completed by a despotism hereditary and undi- 
vided. After the first fits of republican insanity had subsided, and 
while the people lay wearied and exhausted by the efforts of the 
paroxysm, the magistrates, such as they were, obtained somede- 
gree of coercive power, which daily and rapidly increased with 
the increasing horror of the recent enormities: insomuch, that 
im a few years, the same people which had overturned its an- 
cient seats of justice, its altars, and its throne; which had mas- 
gacred its nobility, murdered its king, and had itself, even to its = 
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and alinost individually, enjoyed sovereign and uncontrolled power, 
was reduced to a state of political nullity, the most abject and ab- 
solute that ever degraded mankind. In the magistrates then 
centered all the national power, but a power acting downwards 
ouly :—they could repress the people, but dispersed, unconnected, 
and individually unigpportant as they were, they had no means of 
opposing an usurper. Whoever by military force could have pos- 
sessed himself, we will not say of Paris, but even of the public 
offices which direct the various ramifications of the magistracy, 
would, like Buonaparte, have made himself master of France. ‘The 
army and the public functionaries are France; and the leader of 
the former is secure of the obedience of the latter. 


‘The French nation will not again display the spectacle which it did 
in 1789. It will never rise more. The modest Moreau, had he been 
as great a statesman as he was a soldier, might have seen a movement 
of joy and general assent, but would never have produced a movement 
of action. The army alone could have seconded him. Whatever 
change may in future take place in France will be effected solely by 
this instrument, the easiest set in motion, the surest and most expedi- 
tious. To make the army declare itself, it must be won by a general, 
surrounded with the glory of success and possessing the confidence of 
the soldiery, The nation itself will but look on, or follow if compel - 
led, the track of the army. Tired of revolution, it dreads every 
thing that resembles it, or revives the remembrance of its horrors : 
deceived by men, it will not again bestow its confidence on any, 
to run the chances of which it has had such a melancholy experience. 
The French nation will always prefer any state whatever, provided that 
it exhibits the appearance of stability, were it even in other respects 
disagreeable, to the perplexities and torments of a revolution ; it will 
pfefer a certain ill to an uncertain good.’—pp. 11, 12. 


M. Faber argues, and with considerable effect, that the appeals 
which Buonaparte has affected to make to public opinion, have 
been in fact studied insults, and calculated to destroy its power 
by showing the contempt in which he holds it. 


‘ The word was spoken :---‘ The Constitution nominates Buonaparte 
First Consul of the Republic.” By this declaration, which Buonaparte 
pronounced soon after the 18th Brumaire in the face of thirty million 
French, and of the attentive world, he displayed his contempt of the 
public opinion ; for nobody, in France at least, was ignorant that this 
constitution which nominated hii was dictated by himself at the palace 
of the Luxembourg.’ 

* The first step dictated by the contempt of the public opinion being 
taken, its success laid the foundation of a system, whose consequences 
previously calculated, were speedily unfolded---from that moment the 
liberty of thought and the liberty of the press were at an end, It soon be- 
came unlawful to say or to think any thing but what the first consul 
approved of,’-—p. 85, 
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The first opportunity for the application of this system of de- 
spotic contempt for publicopinion which has since been so invaria- 
bly followed, was, as M. Faber states, on an occasion that had at 
first a contrary aspect,—when the French were summoned to 
vote u the constitution of the year 8. On this occasion the 
zeal of the public functionaries in obtaining vojces is stated to have 
been stimulated by every motive of hope and fear, and the result 
was such as might have been expected. Few indeed voted ; but all 
who voted, voted for the question. This success encouraged a repe- 
tition of the experiment as to the consulate for ten years, and for life. 

* All the public functionaries of every kind in the communes were 
summoned to take the field. ‘There was nota town in France in which 
these functionaries were not seen running with their lists from door to 
door, begging the signatures of the inhabitants, who, long flisgusted 
with the exercise of municipal rights, would not take the trouble to go 
to the town-hall to vote. To fetch those votes which did not come in 
of themselves, was the way to make sure that none would be omitted. 
Nobody durst give a denial to a functionary, who might have it in his 
power, in due time and place, to do an injury or a service; and the 
underling employed by the magistrates had an interest in swelling his 
list of signatures, because he also made a merit of it with his supe- 
riors.’---p. 88. " 

M. Faber proceeds to farther details on this subject, from 
which our limits oblige us to refrain; one circumstance, however, 
may be noticed.‘ It must be admitted,’ he says, ‘ that no hosti- 
lity was shown to those few individuals who voted against the 
wishes of Buonaparte ;’ and of this forbearance he produces one or 
two instances in persons sufficiently exalted to have attracted atten- 
tion, and who yet continued to hold official situations under the 
new government. . Of his own conduct in these cases M. Faber 
gives us a hint which savours, we think, a little more of French 
vanity than of German’ candour, and which has amused us by the 
clumsy endeavour to pass off a mean abandonment of duty and prin- 
ciple as a sturdy effort of upright patriotism. 

* Masson, secretary to the prefecture at Coblentz, who voted against 
the consulate for life, has retained his place and not been molested. 
There are few functionaries, or perhaps none at all, who gave a nega- 
tive vote.—For my part, I never voted on any occasion for the affirm- 
ative. When I would have inscribed my name against the question, 
my colleagues in office, or the functionaries who kept the registers, 
every time dissuaded me, representing the inconveniences that might 
thence result to themselves. I was therefore content to express my 
negative vote by my silence; 1 cannot say that this conduct produced 
any disagreeable consequences for me; or at least if it did, they were 
not direct.’-—p. 92. 

M. Faber, it seems, does not subscribe to the apophthegm —— 
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infers consent from silence—neither was he inclined to imitate, 
though he approves (rather faintly, we think) the conduct of ‘ those 
who have on such occasions obeyed the dictates of their conscience, 
and who possess that kind of courage which never stops to calculate 
chances.’ M. Faber’s courage was not of that kind; but if the 
story of his flight from France be true, it appears that he a little 
miscalculated the chances of safety: and we own that we cannot 
much admire the spirit, or commiserate the mishap of our author; 
who, after having been so subservient in the hour of trial, blusters 
so bravely when it is safely over. 

But in this forbearance of Buonaparte towards those who voted 
against his elevation, M. Faber can find no traces of generosity, 
because, he says, the government looked only to the result, and did 
not think it worth while to notice, favourably or otherwise, the mi- 
nute and humble elements that composed it. We are inclined to 
agree in M. Faber’s original position, but not in the reason which 
he assigns for it. We do not believe that any thing is too humble 
for Buonaparte’s resentment; but he chose to build his title on 
election, and it was evidently not his policy to shake it by per- 
secuting those few persons whose adverse votes gave to the farce 
some illusion of reality. Other considerations, sufficiently obvious, 
may have also contributed to this conduct, but that surely, which 
M. Faber assigns, can have been but a weak motive in the mind 
of the imperial assassin of the bookseller Palm. 

Besides the magistracy, says M. Faber, Buonaparte employed, as 
one of his chief instruments, the public press. Itis true that at an 
early period of his eventful history, he employed in his service all 
the power, all the licence of the press; but of his present system, 
its oppression and slavery have been the instruments, and continue 
the support. 


‘ Since the first operation relative to votes, the public functionaries 
have been merely passive instruments in the hands of Buonaparte, to 
procure such an expression of the public opinion as he had occasion 
for. We have seen how these functionaries produced this effect, by 
the exertion of all the means in their power, and under all circum- 
stances. The newspapers were the second grand vehicle which kept 
pace with the former. Within two months after Buonaparte assumed 
the reins of government, the Moniteur was proclaimed to be the only 
oficial journal, which declaration has been displayed in its title ever 
since, But its political articles soon became so rare, so brief and so 
reserved, that the other papers, finding themselves doomed to a pro- 
voking barrenness, bitterly complained of the sterility of their model. 
No reflexions were now to be introduced but what had originated with 
government, or were written in its spirit. Suspension and suppression 
were the two words which the police incessantly sounded in the ears of 
the affrighted editors. All the newspapers in France soon displayed 
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one and the same physiognomy, one and the same style and language 
—that of the government.—At every moment the unfortunate editors 
are summoned before the police, and called to account for this or that 
passage; they are ordered to abstain in future from treating particular 
subjects, urder pain of having their papers suppressed.’-—-p. 92. 


M. Faber goes on to state, in a strange kind of phraseology, 
* that the newspapers have a two-fold system to pursue; the one,’ 
he calls ‘ the negative system, and the other the positive ;’ under 
these heads, he discourses metaphysically on the composition of 
the French journals, but his learned distinctions may be abridged 
into one of our ancient and pithy law-sentences—‘ Suppressio veri, 
suggestio falsi’—the former is M. Faber’s negative, aud the latter 
his positive system. And it must be confessed that, by whatever 
name the system may go, the French editors have, under the dis- 
graceful guidance of their government, brought the practice of sei- 
vility, falsehood, and effrontery to the most shameless perfection. 
One other instance adduced by M. Faber of Buonaparte’s studied 
contempt of public opinion, is too remarkable to be passed over 
unobserved. This, our readers will be surprised to hear, is no 
other than his obstinate refusal to divorce * Madame Buonaparte :—- 
By continuing to associate the foundress of his fortunes with their 
increasing splendour—by not taking advantage of her supposed levity 
and her confirmed sterility, to repudiate her, he outraged, says M. 
Faber, ‘public opinion,’ and to act as he did on this occasion, 
‘amounted to the same thing as declaring himself omuipotent !’ ‘This 
appears to'us equally false and foolish ; and to say no worse of it, to 
spring from a determination to find fault with every part of Buona- 
parte’s proceedings. What would M. Vaber say now? Buowaparte 
has divorced the suspected and sterile partner ofhis bed. Is M. Fa- 
ber content? Are public morals satisfied? Is the public opinion 
conciliated? He asserts that it was neither religion, nor morality, 
nor gratitude, nor affection that induced Buonaparte to respect his 
marriage-contraet; but if he could have foreseen that it would have 
been so soon dissolved, he would, doubtless, have taken a very dif- 
ferent view of the subject, and have reserved for the divorce the 
graver and truer charzes of ingratitude, immorality, irreligion, and 
contempt of public opinion. 

On the topics of administration and justice, we could have wished 
that M. Faber had given us, instead of rhetorical flourishes, a little 
sober discussion, We should have been pleased to obtaim from a 
person qualified by his habits and opportunities for the task, a view 
of the system by which the internal policy and economy of France is 
conducted ; to have been enabled to present to our readers a state- 





* M. Faber professes to write in 1806. 
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ment from M. Faber’s pen, of the various ranks and distinct functions 
of the magistracy, aud of the composition and character of the 
several tribunals, fiscal, criminal, and civil. Some information 
on these points is indeed to be gleaned from works already be- 
fore the public, which a collation with our own materials might 
have enabled us to render less imperfect. But we have but little 
relish for disquisitions thus composed; we have not ourselves 
had an opportunity of observing the system in actual operation; 
and the meagre outline of the few facts we possess, filled up and 
coloured according to our own fancy, might perhaps amuse, but 
could not inform our readers; and above all, could not inform 
them of the scope and merit of the work now under our considera- 
tion ; to which, therefore, we must confine our observations, and con- 
tent ourselves with hoping that we may be afforded an early oppor- 
tunity of supplying its deficiencies. 

‘The busmess of administration, says M. Faber, ‘in the meaning 
given to that word in France, conisists almost exclusively in promot- 
ing the conscription and in the collection of the taxes.’ Money 
and men are, we can easily believe, to the French government the 
necessaries, as it were, of life. War is mdeed the ‘ element’ to 
which it is ‘native and indued.’ Its stubility rests not on the foun- 
dations on which most other dominions are built ; itissupported byno 
ancient forms—no established opinions—no long course of con- 
nected and cemented events and feelings; ithas not yet been sub- 
jected to the ordinary vicissitudes of nature: born in war, in war 
it still exists ; how well or ill adapted it may be for times of peace, 
those times ouly can show. It is, however, no extravagant scepti- 
cism to doubt its suitableness to the peaceful circumstances of that 
heterogeneous mass of states now called France. Historical exam- 
ples are abundant, of governments suited some to the activity of 
warfare, aud others to the maintenance of tranquillity ; bat none 
have been found equally fitted for both ; and the government of 
France has proved itself so adequate to the former, that we may 
suspect its applicability to the latter. The présent system is thus 
described by M. Faber, and we have seen quite enough of the kind 
of correspondence to which he refers, to be able to give implicit 
credit to this part of his statement. 


‘ The true spirit of the domestic policy, and that which all the pub- 
lic functionaries must imbibe in regard to those whom they govern, is 
this—to demand, but never to grant ; to take, but never to give, This is 
the whole amount of the administrative science. This is dispersed 
through the circulars and orders; it breathes in every one of their 
lines; and in circulars and orders the entire business of administration 
consists, The minister of the interior, sometimes of the police, or of 
religious worship, or of the finances, in order to eXpedite the accom- 
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plishment of a particular measure of the government, addresses a cir- 
cular letter to the prefects, in which the urgency of the measure and 
the benefit which the government cannot fail to derive from it are dwelt 
upon with much emphasis; while the favour of Buonaparte is held 
out as the recompence of alacrity in the execution. “ His Majesty, 
M. le Prefet,” is the usual conclusion, “ relies upon the zeal which 

ou will display in this business, in order to prove your devotion to 

is person, and your attachment to the interests of the throne.” Each 
of the prefects amplifies the circular. The warmest expressions and 
the strongest colours are employed; no figure of rhetoric is forgotten, 
and the circular is transmitted to the sub-prefects of the department. 
The sub-prefects in their turn season it with still stronger language, and 
the mayors improve upon that of the sub-prefects.’—pp. 13, 15. 

Such is the process. In the original conception of the civil 
constitution and magisterial forms of a country, there cannot 
be any great variety; a country of any considerable extent must 
be divided into districts, each with its superior magistrate, un- 


der whose general superintendance are the magistrates of sub-. 


divisions, and when in any sub-division so great a number of 
inhabitants accumulates as to render it necessary, another and 
more strictly local authority must be placed over them. This 
was the practice of the Romans, and of every other nation, when 
they began to have provinces; this was the ground work of the 
early institutions of England, of the hundreder and the tything- 
man, of the comes and the vice comes, and their subordinates. 
We are not, therefore, inclined to receive with much wonder or ap- 
plause, the invention which gave prefects and sub-prefects, mayors 
and assistants, to the French constitution—the arrangement was 
obvious, and it is by no means certain that it is at present bene- 
ficial. In England (as in other countries) society grew too large 
and irregular for these fixed and arithmetical arrangements ; and 
the original institutions have been modelled by the wisdom of ages 
according to the wants or conveniences of the ever varying state 
of society. In the time of Alfred, it was genius to invent, and wis- 
dom to adopt, a scale similar to his; but it has not been, therefore, 
the less necessary that this scale should cease to be a standard when 
the stature of society had outgrown it. Our. radical reform- 
ers, who clamour for the forms and practices of ancient times, 
(without, however, knowing or caring what these forms and prac- 
tices were,) resemble the framers of the ‘ thousand and one’ con- 


stitutions which the French revolution has scattered over Europe. 


They adhere to forms, and lose the substance. The French con- 
stitution-mongers had a formula of government which they ap- 
plied to all countries, a balm of Gilead for all diseases, a regimen 
for the Swiss and the Dutch, the Fleming and the Neapolitan. We 
admire the fine and regular theories of the French, and we vene- 
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rate the ancient forms of English policy, as much, though not as 
blindly as the theorists and reformers ; but we think that France 
must wear her new garment long, and alter and amend it much, 
before it can fit her conveniently and completely 

The following statements will show how far France yet is from 
having accommodated her administration to her convenience, and 
will give as much as M. Faber is pleased to communicate of thé 
details of this part of his subject. 

The prefects, the chief civil administrators have been for the most 
part selected by Buonaparte for their military merit or for their per- 
sonal devotion to him: their ignorance and presumption in their 
new office are extreme, and the instances of it by turns ludicrous 
and melancholy. Incapable from personal inability as well as from 
the restraints which the government imposes officially upon them, 
of exercising the real duties of civil administration, the occupation 
of the prefects seems to be to amass wealth by the meanest arts, 
and to lavish it im the most ostentatious profusion. The secreta- 
ries-general are however men of business, and ‘ while the prefect is 
parading, the secretary governs;’ but his arts of government are like 
those of his superiors, ‘ to make the most of his place,’ Descending 
from the prefects to the sub-prefects, we .find the same thing in a 
different proportion—the sub-prefects, says M. Faber, ‘ are the 
blind instruments of the superior, mere clerks, indeed we might say 
mere copying machines:’ they receive and forward, with some de- 
clamatory addition perhaps, the circular of the prefect; and when 
they are called into action it is only to inforce the unpopular mea- 
sures of the government. ‘ ‘Thus,’ concludes our author, ‘ the places 
of sub-prefects are very bad ones; no power ; duties odious or merely 
formal ; little consideration ; small salaries; and a great deal of pa- 
rade. Inferior in rank to the sub-prefect, but of more utility and con- 
sideration, is the mayor, an officer unpaid, unless, as M. Faber states, 
he pays himself out of the public property intrusted to his care. He 
acts in a two-fold capacity, as a mimister of the government, for the 
execution of the measures of which he is responsible, and as the 
chief of the commune, superintending its interests and managing its 
pecuniary property of every kind—‘ For this latter reasor the post 
of mayor, says, M. Faber, ‘ though the service according to law 
should be purely gratuitous, is an object of competition :’ the follow- 
ing extracts will exhibit not only the kind of functions performed 
by the mayors, but also a proof of the inconveniences to which the 
unaccommodating sameness of the public institutions must subject 
districts of which the size, population and imterests are infinitely 
Varied. 

‘ A budget for the regular and variable expences of each commune is 
annually fixed in the office of the minister of interior at Paris. 
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According to the principle of unity established by the revolution, and 
preserved by the last of its governments, there is one general model for 
all the communes. It is doubtless an extremely convenient way, to 
manage the affairs of all the communes in one uniform manner, but 
assuredly it is not the best. All the communes are annually squeezed 
into a certain compass, like the companies ina regiment. ‘Though the 
fesources and expenditure of each vary ad infinitum, the expences au- 
thorized for each are fixed even to centimes and fractions of centimes. 
The most essential are frequently omitted, because it is impossible that 
the minister's clerks at Paris should be acquainted with them, or that 
the same principles should be equally adapted to Marseilles and Cob- 
lentz, to Strasburgh and L’Orient. The great art of the mayors consists 
then in retaining the denominations of the budget, and of causing all 
sorts of expences to be introduced into its columns, This art is carried 
tosuch a height that all the mayors insert, though not apparently, the 
salaries which they give themselves, as well as those of their assistants, 
and yet these salaries are very considerable. If the government were 
to pay men of education and acquainted with business, and make them 
responsible for their conduct, it would be better served. But it thinks 
to save by this method, since the mayors receive no salary directly 
from the public exchequer. Little care the rulers about their extort- 
ing it from the subject, or how dear the word gratuitous comes to the 
citizens.’—p. 31. 
* Asin the upper region of administration Buonaparte has retained 
a shadow of republican forms in his tribunate and his legislative body, 
so he has in the inferior administration. In every department there is 
a general council for that department; in every district is a district 
council; in every city, town, or village, which has a mayor and assist- 
ant, there is a municipal council. Each of these councils deliberates 
upon the interests and wants of its jurisdiction; it discusses and fixes 
the expenditure, and in particular apportions the quotas of the contri- 
butions and the contingents towards the conscription, But in every 
thing they are obliged to obey superior orders; the subjects of delibe- 
ration, the duration of their assemblies, the time of their meeting, are 
all prescribed them under pain of being dissolved, and other punish- 
ments. Each of these councils is convoked by Buonaparte; the ses- 
sion must not in any case exceed a fortnight. ‘The quota of the con- 
tributions of the department being fixed by the legislative body, the 
departmental council divides it into as many portions as there are dis- 
tricts in the department; and the district council subdivides its portion 
among the communes comprized in its jurisdiction. ‘The municipal 
- council hears and discusses the account of receipts and expences given 
in by the mayor, and the subdivision of the contingents is made by per- 
sons chosen from among its members,’—pp. 33, 34. 


In this system our readers will be at no Joss to find the seeds of 
almost every political evil except popular tumult. Ignorance, 
ride, rapacity, profusion, corruption and oppression, are the attri- 
brutes by which our author characterizes it ; and we, with the best 
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consideration we can apply to the subject, cannot find any rea- 
son for dissenting from his opmion, or doubting the fairuess and 
accuracy of his statements. . 

The amount of taxation is stated by M. Faber to be dreadful; 
to increase as the means of payment diminish, and to be levied 
with the most intolerable insolence, and the cruelest partiality and 
rapacity. But he only speaks in general terms :—We know, ine - 
deed, that the taxes of France are vastly greater than those of Eng- 
land, compared with the abilities of the two countries ; and we are 
convinced that one year’s residence in France would work a com- 
plete conversion in the mostobstinate of our grumblers; but we 
hesitate to believe that the tales which are related of the severity of 
French taxation can be true, to the extent to which they go: and the 
generality of M. Faber’s assertions do not authorize us to submit 
implicitly to his authority. It is, however, fair to add, that he pro- 
fesses to reserve the details of this subject for the chapter of finan- 
ces: but the chapter of finances (like the chapter of button-holes) 
does not appear— perhaps it made a part of the suppressed volume. 

M. Faber proceeds to sketch, with a very sublime disregard 
of order, but not unimpressively, the other functions of the pub- 
lic officers, commencing with the police, which he describes as 
nothing else than an uneasy and restless system of suspicion and 
‘ espionage. He states, loosely enough, a few instances of ab- 
surd and cruel mistakes and injuries committed in this branch of 
administration ; but they are not interesting, because they are not 
particular. ‘The following case is hardly worse than ludicrous in 
the recital, and was not, we dare .say, very tragical in the per- 
formance. 

* During the search for Georges, all fat men with a remarkable phy- 
siognomy were liable to be molested by the police. In various towns 
this mistake was actually committed, and I was acquainted with seve- 
ral fat people who were harassed on the occasion.’—pp. 40, 41. 

The other duties of the public functionaries as enumerated by 
M. Faber, are the supervision of the newspapers,—the conscrip- 
tion,—the regulation and examination of passports,—the superin- 
tendance of fétes in honour of the emperor,—the receiving him in 
his journeys, preparing the addresses and statements required 
on such occasions; and finally a general co-operation in the sys- 
tem of imposture and fraud, by which it is endeavoured to con- 
ceal the real state of the empire from France herself, and from the 
sinall portion of Europe which is not France. 

The conscription is the subject of a separate chapter, in the 
cousideration of which we shall endeavour to collect as much as 
may be necessary of what M. Faber communicates on this inte- 
resting topic. On the remaining points we shall select such ex- 
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tracts as will convey to our readers some idea of the internal state 
of France. 

* In no country in the world are people confined so strictly to their 
homes as in France; the inhabitants of that country still live as theugh 
in the midst of revolution. No petson dares go from one commune to 
another without a port; otherwise he is exposed to the risk of 


‘ ‘being conducted back to the place whence he came, by the first gend- 


arme that meets him, and of at least losing time in his justification, 
or failing in the errand on which he set out. Since the conscription, in 

articular, nothing can equal the strictness with which every passenger 
1s examined and questioned. The gendarmes and officers of the police 
are instructed to be particularly vigilant in regard to all those who ap- 
pear to be of the age required for the conscription. The conscript 
must not leave his commune, and the passport of every citizen must 
expressly specify if he has been a conscript, and in what year, if he 
was drawn by lot, if he was for the regular army or for the reserve, if 
he sérved by substitute or not; ina word, all the circumstances which 
mark the individuality of the bearer of the passport.’—p. 44. 

‘ The festivities, instituted for Buonaparte or his family out of Paris, 
are remarkable for a mingled character of ostentation and meanness, 
bustle and dullness. ‘The prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors, do each 
in his respective sphere all that circumstances permit. Thrice a day 
they cause all the bells to ring, and at each time for an hour; the can- 
non, orat least the swivels, it there be any, are fired; they go to mass 
in their state dress; 7’e Deum is sung; and if the place possesses a 
theatre, they repair thither. The play begins late, because the au- 
thorities have dined together At dinner toastsare given; the new im- 
perial highnesses, princes, and princesses, are made as prominent as pos- 
sible, At night the town is illuminated by command, and a ball given— 
though it were only in a pot-house. Next day the newspaper of the town, 
or the capital of the prefecture, gives a pompous description of these pub- 
lic festivities. . Lhave been present at some of these dinners, and | have 
seen on every. brow the legible confession of painful restraint and 
shame for submitting to be officially. merry. The orders for these 
illuminations are sent to évery house, and though in spite of these com- 
mands the scantiness of lights bear testimony toa compulsory rejoicing, 
the illuminations are inthese same newspapers called spontaneous and 
general. These epithets figured one day in a brilliant description of an 
iumination in the town of B——. I had seen it—in the streets of the 
whole place were to be seen only five or six candles.’—pp. 50, 51, 52. 


M. Faber’s final and strongest charge against the administration 
of government in France will be found in the following striking 
statement. 

‘ Here is now exhibited the most extraordinary phenomenen ever" 
known—a moral prodigy unexampled in the history of mankind. I. 
mean the regular, systematic, elaborate organization of falsehood, as 
the basis of the ment, and the soul of all its public acts :—a total 
abnegation, in terouie of the military ruler, of all individual menead” 
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of all personal character,—almost of al} private thought. The public 
functionaries unversally, who perform the parts, and speak the lan- 
guage assigned to them by their master, give up all moral liberty, sa- 
crifice totally, and without reserve, truth, conviétion, conscience, ho- 
nour, and principle. —p. 48. ‘ 

* Falsehood is proclaimed as truth, under the warrant of every pos- 
sible official form, and attested as such in the face of those who know 
the fact to be otherwise. Every one asserts before the universe what 
he does not believe, and discards all pretensions to good faith in the 
opinion of those about him. Every day—every hour is marked by 
some gross falsehood, which passing from mouth to mouth, begins at 
length to wear the guise of truth, in consequence of the unanimity with 
which it is repeated. The public functionaries, the chief ministers in 
this religion of imposture, if I may so express myself, support it, forti- 
fy itin the minutest details, and the most trivial acts of their official 
routine,”—p. 53. 


This monstrous system of organized fraud, one of the most incre- 
dible (on general principles) of all M. Faber’s charges, is neverthe- 
less one of the best authenticated.—It rests not on his testimony, 
nor on that of any other individual ; it consists with the certain and 
personal knowledge of every man in Europe, who has had the oc- 
casion or opportunity of observing, in the conduct and relation of 
any affair foreign or domestic, the principles of the French govern- 
ment, . 

The interesting subject of the legal administration of France M. 
Faber treats, as usual, very superficially; but if he does not de- 
scend into details, at least his general opinion may be distinct- 
ly deduced; and coming from a source so prejudiced, we may 
almost say, against all that is French, his testimony in favour of 
the pure administration of justice in the courts of law will be ad- 
mitted ta have considerable weight. Indeed the professors of the 
law in France have always been eminently respectable. In the old 
constitution their share was considerable ; they had, as members (in 
their various ranks) of thesovereign courts, important political duties, 
which we find them exercising, sometimes perhaps factiously, but 
ingeneral, with an anxious, and, in some important cases, a successful 
endeavour to check the invasion of the crown on the rights of the peo- 
ple, and to preserve for the parliaments and the /aw, (as contra-dis- 
tinguished from the will of the monarch,) some share of independ- 
ance and power. It was, as we have already hinted, one of the 
evils of the revolution, that the legal profession had so little share 
in it. Few of them attained the ‘ bad eminence’ of civic celebrity. 
Many, like De Seze and Malesherbes, dignified human nature by 
the heroic devotion to honour and virtue of their lives, and by their 
deaths, In general, however, too upright for party, and too = 
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ble for persecution, this profession has carried through the revolu- 
tion its name untarnished and its usefulness undiminished. We are 
not therefore surprised at M. Faber’s admission, ‘ that justice is 
one of the bright sides of modern France ; it is expeusive indeed, 
but it is not venal.”” M. Faber complains heavily, that under the 
pretence of preserving legal deeds and proceedings from total loss, 
or partial alteration, but really for the purposes of taxation, a ge- 
neral system of registration has been adopted in France. We will 
not here discuss whether the principle of taxing legal proceedings 
be sound and politic ; we think it would, on consideration, appear 
to be merely a question of degree :—if law were too cheap, litiga- 
tion would uudermine the morals and tranquillity of private society 
— if too dear, those who most want its protection could not always 
obtain it: but surely, if there is to be any such burthen imposed 
on justice, it cannot be better laid or levied than in connec- 
tion with so great a public advantage as a universal registration, 
which, while it affords an ample revenue to the state, checks ma 
considerable degree the frauds to which individuals in a widely ex- 
tended commerce and community are liable. 

The trial by jury is one of the few relics of the first constitutions 
which still exist in France; if indeed the weak, mutilated, and uncer- 
tain state to which it is reduced deserves the name of existence.— 
M. Faber seems to think France is hardly ripe for this institu- 
tion—that it requires a ‘ more cultivated understanding andl bet- 
ter habits of reasoning than all classes of the French nation 
possess,’ In theory, this objection might perhaps be made to the 
trial by jury even in England, but, in practice, little inconvenience 
of this kind is ever felt ; and M. Faber himself admits—‘ that the 
judges and lawyers of France have made this observation, that if 
the jurors individually were considerably deficient in the qualities 
ot to accomplish the purpose of the institution, yet it was 
fully answered by the juries col/ective/y—the intelligence of some 
of the members always fixes the opinion of a majority of the jury, 
and leads their good sense and upright minds to the verdict which 
ought to be-returned.’ 

What then is the charge against this institution, on the pretence 
of which Buonaparte has assailed, and we may add, overthrown it? 
why this truly, ‘ that it leans to the side of merey—that it rather 
absolves the guilty, than condemns the innocent.’ ‘Such,’ M. Fa- 
ber proceeds to say, ‘was the light in which Buonaparte chose to 
view the trial by jury. It is true that crimes of every kind were 
committed in France with alarming audacity, bat the government, 
instead of seeking the causes of this general deluge of vice in the public 
indigence anda continual state of warfare, thought fit to impute them 
to the juries, and lay them to the charge of their: humanity.’ 

Laboured 
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Laboured speeches were pronounced in the Tribunate, exagge- 
rating every species of objection to the obnoxious institution ; 
and ‘ to obviate the danger that might arise from it to a new or- 
der of things,’ a law was passed, vesting in tribunals of excep- 
tion, the cognizance of all crimes to which a political colouring 
could be given, specifying them in a variety of phrases, and with 
studied minuteness. M. Faber adds, that the government does not 
appear to have abused the power given to these tribunals. We can 
believe it—because it is not likely that they have had many oppor- 
tunities ; to be guilty of p: rolitical crimes, requires more power, more 
courage, and more hope, than.can remain to any individual under 
the teriific despotism of Buonaparte. 

M. Faber has chosen to give his 4th chapter the title of the 
Throne and the Altar, for no other reason that we can discover, than 
that these words sound well together, and have been so used by the 
adversaries of the revolution. Of the throne, all that he says may 
be collected into two sentences, that gy, party in France is favour- 
able to its occupation by its present possessor, and that no “sere 
of France has been benefited by its erection. Yet, he adds, ‘ 
must be admitted that the great majority of the nation, were their 
votes required, would give them in favour of the temporary preser- 
vation of the throne of Buonapar te.” Why the word temporary is 
introduced we know not: it appears, from the context, that the 
word permanent would have better expressed the sentiment of 
France, which he has described as anxious to submit to any oppres- 
sion rather than run the risk of another revolution. 

On the subject of the altar, M. Faber is hardly more consistent, 
though the facts which he produces are more precise and valuable. 
He attributes the ‘concordat’ and the re-establishment of religion 
to the ambition and policy of Buonaparte, who wished to lay, 
apparently at least, im morals and im piety the foundations of 
his reign. Yet, in the very next sentence, he asserts, that the 
whole prox -eedingsin this matter, and especially the speechesof MM. 
Portalis and Lucien Buonaparte, the selected ageuts of this artful 
design, were so imprudent, and so clumsily ingepuous, as ‘to scan- 
dilize att the pious, insult the clergy, and give to the adverga- 
ries of the government full opportunities of censure and reproach. 

M. Faber states, we apprehend with great truth, thes the 
power of Buovaparte over the archbishops and bishops whom 
he has created, is complete and most disgraceful ; that they are the 
instruments of his will rather than the pastors of his subjects; that 
to defend or sanctify his measures, they lay under impious conte- 
butions the sacred writings, and that to Matter” his person, they do 
not refrain from blasphemy. The epjscopal charges are frequently 
readings (as the lawyers express it) on, the code, of. the con- 
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oe me enforcing its laws, and endeavouring to prove the im- 
mediate derivation from heaven both of the system and its author, 
The Bishop of Liege sees in Buonaparte ‘ another Cyrus, the 
chosen of God ; the confided in of the Lord of Hosts.’ The Bishop 
of Metz finds that he resembles ‘ Judas Maccabeus,’ and exhorts 
his flock ‘to do heaven a holy violence by the concert of their 
raise for his success.’ The Archbishop of Bourges considers 
parte’s proceedings, ‘ as the handy-work of / Imighty God, 
and Buonaparte himself as the man of his right hand;—4 Do- 
mino factum est istud, et est mirabile oculis nostris!’ 

When such are its heads, we are not surprized to find the church 
in contempt, and religion in decay. We have the official admission 
of government that persons are not to be found to undertake the mi- 
nistry ; and in stating the deficiency of the inferior teachers, the pro- 
fligate impiety pf the higher orders, and the unreproved indiffe- 
rence of the laity to religious duties, we fear that M. Faber fairly 
sums up the present state of Christianity in France. 

Previously to the revolution, there existed a very general 
system of public education, which though it was in some particu- 
lars outgrown by the progress of knowledge and the spirit of 
the age, possessed much that was useful and valuable, and had 
given to France some of the most distinguished ornaments of her 
literature. ‘This was swept away in the general torrent, and the 
first years of the revolution were spent in forming theories of 
public instruction, and in absolute negligence of any practical mea- 
sure. At last, the directorial constitution brought with it the laws 
of the 3d Brumaire, an, 4. (Nov. 13, 1796) instituting two degrees 
of instruction by the means of primary and central schools; but 
‘ jm point of fact,’ we are told, ‘ the former never existed, and the 
latter languished by the failure of the others.’ Of this plan M. Faber 
seems to approve, and the little of it that was carried into effect, ap- 
pears to have shewn that much advantage would have attended the 
execution of the whole. Buonaparte in the second year of his admi- 
nistration found his attention solicited to this subject by public and 
universal complaints ; and by the law of the 11th Floreal, year 
10; he established a new system, consisting of three degrees of 
public instruction, the first attached to the primary, the next to 
the secondary schools, and the third to the Lyceums. M. Four- 
croy, in the oration with which he opened this law, adverts to 
the failure of the former primary schools, explains its causes, 
and promises an infallible remedy. The means, however, taken 
to encourage these schools were rather strange, being simply to 
deprive them of the little pecuniary assistance, which they had 
hitherto derived from the public. The result has been what 
might have been expected from such penurious patronage; _ 
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the success of the primary schools, and the diffusion of those hum- 
bler branches of knowledge which they were to teach, are to be 
placed in the long and disgraceful list of promises made by the 
French government, without the intention of performance. 

The means assigned for the support of the secondary schools are, 
says M. Faber, still more ingenious.——M. Fourcroy tells them 
plainly, that the government can afford them no pecuniary assist- 
ance, and he generously invites the communes to form them at 
their own cost; but, as even this powerful invitation might not 
have been completely successful, recourse was had to an ¢asy and 
most effectual process; that of ‘ creating’ the schools: ‘ In less 
than two years,’ says the government orator, ‘ 370 communal se- 
condary schools, and 377 private secondary schools have been cre- 
ated.” Created? Yes! upon paper, and by a stroke of the pen ; 
by dignifying with the name of a secondary school, every private 
or local seminary which existed in France. But Buonaparte was 
not inclined to do good by halves; andthe law which thus created, 
went on also to reform and regulate them; and M. Faber states, 
(what we are well inclined to believe of such gratuitous meddling on 
the part of a government,) that the schools severely suffer, and 
bitterly complain under the burthensome honors of their new name 
and official régime. : 

In these two classes of schools, (where all must be taught, who 
are taught at all,) the total number of pupils of every kind is stated 
by M. Fourcroy to be 75,186, of which only 25,000 belong to the 
primary schools ; a number, as M. Faber observes, extremely dis- 
proportionate to a population of 52 millions, at which the French 
— estimates itself—But besides the natural aversion which 
such a government as Buonaparte’s must have to the diffusion of 
education among the people, the primary and secondary schools 
labour under the infliction of his marked and active preference of 
the Lyceums,—institutions of his own foundation, and to which, 
were it possible, he would limit the education of the youth of 
France. In these, 6,400 pupils are maintained by the state, and 
educated on a plan of instruction which M. Faber calls ‘ half mo- 
nastic, half military,’ and which be details with a prolixity with 
which we shall not afflict our readers. 

The chapter of ‘ the Old Times and the New’ contains 
little worth repeating that is either old or new: it states the 
well known affectation with which Buonaparte endeavours to sur- 
round himself with the titles, etiquettes, and manners of established 
monarchy ; and it delights to bring into view the trite circumstances 
of his history, which offer the most striking contrasts to his present 
situation. ‘ Buonaparte attends mass with all the ceremony and 
eutward devotion of the ancient sovereigns of France, and yet it is 
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but a few years since he renounced the Christian for the Mahom- 
medan religion.’ ‘ Buonaparte calls Paris, his good city, im imi- 
tation of Heury IV. in the year 1795 he cannonaded this good 
city, and strewed its streets with the bodies of its slaughtered in- 
habitants, &c. &c. Such are the topics of this chapter, which 
might just as well have been written by a person who had never 
been in France, as bya sober, and well-informed public functionary, 
We beg pardon; there are, we perceive in looking it over again, 
three sentences which we verily believe could not have been written 
by a person who never had been in France; they have, if we pos- 
sess any critical judgment, the French mark upon them ; and fur- 
nish not the least equivocal proof of the genuineness of the work. 

‘ Buonaparte thinks he can do every thing; but the present time 
will never be the past.’—p. 134. 


* Buonaparte has restored the old calander, but the old calander is 


not the old times.’---p, 138. 

* Buonaparte, by apingold times, makes an ape of the present, of his 
nation and his age.’---p. 139. 

But Buonaparte, whether he apes old practices, or differs from 
them, is equally the object of M. Faber’s ridicule, which is never 
very lively, and of his censure, which is too often indiscriminate. 
‘Those circuits, which as Consul and as Emperor, he is in the habit 
of making through various portions of his domimons, for the pur- 
pose of seeing with his own eyes the state of bis domimions, appear 
to M. Faber the mere activity of disquiet, petulance, and vanity. 
His visits he describes as inflictions ; the ‘benefits he confers, as 
disguised burthens ; his inquiries, those of presumptuous ignorance, 
and his demeanour that of a sullen and thankless tyrant. In this 
sketch there are, unquestionably, some strong touches of truth; 
but surely it must, on the whole, be overcharged. 

In these ‘ tournées,’ the most remarkable feature is the extraordi- 
nary activity of Buonaparte; ou foot, on horseback, and im car- 
riages ; on the roads, in the plains, in the towns; at audiences, 
at reviews; amongst the magistrates, the bishops, the generals; he 


is every where, sees every thing, asks every thing, and does every- 


thing, but repose. From the great object of his journey, nothing 
diverts or distracts him; popular ren triumphal arches, 
he hears and sees as.if he neither saw nor heard; amidst the most 
violent and incessant labours he will not bestow a gesture on 


the applauding people for whose sake he appears to toil; the shouts. 


of the multitude, the adulation of the public functionaries, he suf- 
fers rather than receives, and his whole demeanour is cold, ab- 
stracted, and sullen. He affects to show that his thoughts are not 
confined to the spot he visits, and that his mind is capacious of the 
most remote and dissimilar objects. At Turi he makes laws for 
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regulating the.accounts of the hospitals in the interior of France; 
at Milan he publishes decrees for the acceptance of legacies left to 
the poor-houses of the department of the Puy-du-Déme, or Calva- 
dos; for a school at Treves, and for the appointment of a mayor 
of Brussels; at Boulogne he regulates the tolls of Genoa; from 
Braunau, in Upper Ausiria, he scatters near thirty decrees over 
the interior of France, and at Austerlitz he issues orders for the 
canal of St. Quentin. 

We now arrive at the consideration of the most important and 
extraordinary of the internal arrangements of France, that, we 
mean, which has for its object the levy and maintenance of the mi- 
litary force ; that, in comparison of which all other measures are, 
in the mind of the ruler, inconsiderable, and, to the feelings of the 
people, tolerable ; that, on which the imperial seat is built, and by 
which the degradation of the nation is secured ; that, finally, which 
makes France at once odious and burthensome to herself, and terri- 
ble to the rest of Europe. 

The military force of the French empire consisted, at the time M, 
Faber wrote, of, 1. The national guard. 2. The reserve. 5. Thearmy. 

1. The national guard is no longer that volugtary and gratuitous 
association which gave strength and energy to the civil and foreign 
warfare of the revolution: that body was disarmed, and we ma 
add, abolished by the directory after the 15th Vindénmiaire, year IV. 
when, with the assistance of Buonaparte, they had overcome the 
armed sections of Paris. In its stead, or rather under its name, 
motley and miserable groups performed the service not of soldiers, 
but of policemen, until, on the attempt of Pichegru’s to reorganize 
them, the directory, justly afraid of any thing that might afford 
even the foundation of a national force, suppressed it altogether. 

On Buonaparte’s accession to the consulate, it revived, though 
in name only, until 1805, when he conferred upon himself, by a 
decree of the seuate, the power of calling out, at pleasure, the 
whole population capable of bearing arms, between the ages of 
twenty and sixty, to maintain order in the interior, and defend 
the fortifications on the coast and frontiers. ‘The organization of 
this body, however, appears to have proceeded slowly to the time 
at which M. Faber wrote: but we have reason to believe that, in 
the Prussian and Austrian campaigns, its ranks were filled to the 
full extent of the public means, and, we apprebend, that it is now 
brought to a state of efficiency which enabies Buonaparte to with- 
draw, on any emergency, his regular troops from any particular 
district of his empire; but we doubt whether he has ever dared 
to push this measure as far as he would have us believe. He puts 
little trust in the national guard, and is jealous of their assem. 
blage in arms. We can easily enter into his feelings on the sub- 
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t. An armed force only can shake his dominion; the army 
is devotedly his ; what then has he to fear? The national guard— 
which, composed of citizens—suffers all the oppression of his 
tyranny, unmitigated by feelings of personal attachment or of mi- 
litary glory. If foreign war is to operate the overthrow of Buona- 
parte, it will only be by drawing away the regular troops, and leav- 
ing the interior open to some sudden and energetic movement of 
the armed citizens. 

2. The reserve consists of conscripts equal in numbers to the 
active quota of the year, but who are not obliged to march out 
of their own district, except (a very frequent exception) when 
the original contingent requires to be completed, or some pressing 
exigency of the state calls for their enrolment in the army ; as hap- 
pened at the opening of the campaign of 1805, when all the con- 
scripts of reserve of the years 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 were placed 
on the lists of active service. ‘Thus,’ says M. Faber, ‘ those that 
belong to the reserve remain at all times on the rack of uncertainty.’ 
This uncertainty, however, is now at an end; Buonaparte has 
thrown off the slight constraint thus put upon his gigantic opere- 
tions—the name of reserve aud the exemptions which it confer- 
red, were, in 1810, abolished. The same numbers continue to 
be conscribed; but they are thrown into the general mass of dis- 
posables, and are liable, like the rest, to immediate service: thas, 
by a single decree, were doubled at once the military means and 
internal misery of France. 

3. Of the nature of the active army, we need say nothing: it 
has been seen and felt through all Europe ; we ourselves, though 
not on English ground, have witnessed its bravery, its discipline, 
and, indeed, all the other qualities of officers and soldiers that con- 
stitute an excellent army. This praise it deserves, and this praise 
it requires now no great stretch of candour to give. We should 
pot, under any circumstances, have been deterred from doing jus- 
tice to an enemy ; but it is with feelings of honest pride that we re- 
collect that excellent as this army is, there is yet one more excel- 
lent ; that victorious against so many nations, there is one by whom 
it has been vanquished ; that it has in courage, and in skill, in indi- 
vidual battles, and in whole campaigns, been foiled and defeated 
by British armies led by British officers. 

We now return to the account of the manner in which the armies 
of France are recruited ; and we shall endeavour to reduce it into as 
small a compass as the confused and wandering statements of our 
author will permit. In the year 1798,* General Jourdan, a deputy 


* So says M, Faber; others attribute the project of the conscription to Carnot, cele- 
brated, beyond all other distinction, for his bold, but legal opposition to Buonaparte’s 
usurpation, P 
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of Upper Vienne, presented to the council of five hundred the pro- 
ject of a law for a new mode of recruiting, under the name of a 
oe This project, which, in the discussion, was very 
justly denominated a permanent levy en masse of the youth of 
France, was passed into a law, and soon after put into active exe- 
cution by a conscription of 200,000 men, destined to fill up the de- 
ficiencies occasioned by disasters which the French armies suffered 
about that period. 

The basis of the system is this: lists are prepared from the parish 
registers, with the utmost accuracy, of every male who on the first 
day of the year had attained any age between twenty and twenty- 
five ; these names are divided into five classes, the first composed 
of those who have completed twenty years, but not attained twenty- 
one; the second, of those who are between twenty-one and twenty- 
two, and so on. Thus it appears, that every Frenchman stands 
for five successive years on the lists of conscription, though in a 
different class, as he who this year belongs to the first, as being 
twenty, will next year belong to the second class, as being twenty- 
one. It is true, that the first class has hitherto sufficed for the de- 
mands of government; but it is also to be observed that Buonaparte 
has, by an evasior of his own law, extended the liability to the con- 
scription to persons under twenty years of age; by anticipating the 
conscription of future years, or, in plainer words, by forcing into the 
army youths who will not have completed their twentieth year tll 
one or two years afterwards. That frequent recourse has been had 
to this violent expedient, we have the evidence of official decrees ; 
but we have also reason to believe that the average of the ages of 
French soldiers now prisoners in England, proves that it has been 
carried beyond any thing stated in the Moniteur; that three years, 
at least, have been anticipated, and boys of seventeen prematurely 
forced into the limits of the conscription. 

The lists, being thus prepared, are transmitted to the war-office 
in Paris, and the contingent of the year is ne a ae to the differ- 
ent departments and districts; by what scale or measure M. Fa- 
ber does not say: but he acquaints us incidentally, and we believe 
erroneously, that 200 is the maximum which any one ‘ arrondisse- 
ment’ is called upon to furnish. Here again we have to lament his 
laxity of statement ; this most important point of the apportionment 
of the quota, which includes in itself so many valuable political: 
considerations, is not even mentioned. 

The district lists being revised, the quotas ascertained and ‘ mea- 
sures taken for making sure of the individuals on whom the lot may 
fall,’ the mayor notifies the day of drawing. 

‘It is a day of public mourning, and of agony in every family. All 


labour is abandoned ; every one has a melancholy interest in being pre- 
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sent at the solemnity. The drawing is performed in the public hall of 
the town. At the hour appointed the conscripts assemble ; or in place 
of the absent, their parents, tutors, delegates, and respondents. The 
business is performed in the presence of the municipal council, under 
the presidency of the mayor; and if it is a chief town, the prefect or 
sub-prefect assists. A mournful silence reigns in the hall; not even a 
breath is heard ; a sigh occasionally bursts. The mayor makes a short 
harangue ; the name of each conscript is called; the conscript ad- 
vances; he stretches out his hand to the urn; the destiny of many is 
included with his; he draws his own.’—pp. 234, 235. 


The conscripts who have drawn numbers, within that of the 
quota, are taken for immediate service, and, as any casualties oc-~ 
cur, they are supplied in order from those who have drawn the 
numbers above the quota—these deficiencies are so fluctuating, 
but always so great (principally on account of desertion) that no 
person can for a considerable time be certain of having escaped the 
danger: latterly, indeed, supplementary numbers have been drawn 
for every individual of the origimal conscription, and, in the last levies, 
obliged to march with the column to head quarters, for the purpose of 
being at hand to supply the vacancies which exemption, desertion, 
or death may have made. The first march of the conscripts is to the 
chief town of the subprefecture, where the columns of all the 
mayoralties of the district assemble. The second is to the capital 
of the prefecture where all the conscripts of the subprefectures are 
collected. In these depots they learn the rudiments of discipline, 
to march, to face to the right or left, and to handle their muskets ; they 
are taught merely what war requires, and what war will perfect; 
they are then hurried away to the army and scattered through 
the regiments, where the leaders of their file and their right and left 
hand men serve them as instructors, and a short time accom- 
plishes their military education. 

As soon as they are collected in their departments they become 
entitled to pay, but like all the French soldiers are paid very irre- 
gularly. Their dress is utterly neglected. ‘The musket, the bayo- 
net, and the cartouch box, the necessaries of war, are all that the go- 
vernment, in the first instance, gives them. In their private clothes, 
with the addition of a kind of foraging cap, the motley groups set 
out for the army ; if they pass through a hostile or allied country it 
is laid under contribution to clothe them ; if not, they receive from 
the commissaries slowly, and by degrees, those articles of which 
they are in immediate want: ‘of all soldiers, says our author, 
€ the French have the least advantage in point of appearance, either 
as to size, dress, equipment, or manual dexterity; a regiment of 
French infantry just completed has only (with the exception of 
qe grenadiers) the appearance of a number of raw recruits picked 
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up in haste and huddled together without choice and without 
order.” 

From the success which has attended this hasty and imper- 
fect training of French soldiers, it has been argued that our own 
system of discipline is unnecessarily tedious, and uselessly precise ; 
and an imitation of the loose practices of our neighbours has been 
recommended by respectable authorities. On this question we are 
not competent to decide; but we cannot refrain from suggesting 
that the character and circumstances of the two nations appear to 
require very different systems: the disposition of the French has 
always been light and docile, susceptible of rapid change, and un- 
der the monarchy, the republic, or the empire, they have been 
equally interdicted from acting or thinking for themselves, and from 
acquiring independent habits. ‘The Englishman, on the contrary, has 
from his birth been free; all his earliest impressions tend to inde-~ 
pendence of character ; he has bis part of the public opinion and his 
distinct and inalienable share iw the constitution of his country—He 
knows, and feels even better than he knows, the privileges ofan English- 
man, and he has a mind stored with prejudices to which he obstinately 
and proudly clings: it is not a slight and hurried drilling that will 
reduce a man of this temper to that thoughtless obedience, that me- 
chanical regularity, that oblivion of self and that entire dependence 
upon others, which are the essence of the character of a good sol- 
dier—for these reasons, we venture to thmk that the elements which 
compose our army could not have been moulded into their present 
state of excellence by the system pursued in France, or indeed by 
any but our own formal and regular process. 

From the conscription there is no legal ground of exemption 
but physical inability to serve ; aud even those personally incapable 
are pecuniarily liable. Disposition, property, rank, domestic cir- 
cumstances are all confounded. The richest, the poorest, the only 
child of the widow, of the prefect—all are placed on the lists and 
abide indiscriminately the same fate: if drawn they must inevitably 
serve, or procure a substitute; and of this mode of exemption, it 
may be sufficient to state the single and eloquent fact, that from two 
to three hundred pounds is the usual price. 


‘ The conscripts who do not obey the calls and public summonses to 
appear are declared refractory conscripts, That revolutionary term, 
with all its recollections, and all its terrors, is put in force anew, and 
revolutionary proceedings are energetically employed. Mayors, officers 
of police, gendarmes, have orders to suspect, to interrogate, and to 
arrest. France then resembles a great prison house, in which one man 
watches another, one man flies from another. A man cannot walk a 
gun-shot from his home without being measured and questioned, 
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Every where are keepers, watchmen, spies; one must always be loaded 
with a number of certificates and papers. France, then, resembles a 
large garrison, because every where there are sentinels and guards, 
The spectator often beholds a young man with a gendarme at his heels ; 
often on looking closely he finds his hands tied, or even manacled, 
The measures of vigilance are multiplied in proportion as the frontiers 
are approached ; a sixfold, perhaps a tenfold file of watchmen and 
guards is there established. ‘The legions of the custom-house then exa- 
mine the countenance and physiognomy as they do the pocket. 

* You- are travelling. A numerous crowd obstructs the high-way. 
The clanking of chains—plaintive voices—an escort of cavalry—naked 
swords—-men pale and emaciated, heads shaven, hideously dressed, 
dragging fetters and cannon-balls, form a shocking procession, Of 
what atrocious crime, are these miserable wretches guilty, to be reduced 
to so abject and deplorable a condition?—-They are refractory con- 
Scripts and deserters, who, collected in the depéts, are transporting 
to a fortress in the interior.’ 


Such is the general picture: letus take a single figure of the 
miserable group. ‘ A refractory conscript is seized ; after enduring 
the extremities of hunger, thirst and imprisonment, he is brought 
before the paraded troops, and declared unworthy to serve. He is 
stripped of his clothes, and disfigured by a dress contrived to re- 
semble partly that of a monk under penance, partly that of a 
convict in the gallies; he has large wooden shoes; and a chain, 
terminated by a heavy ball which he must drag after him, is rivetted 
to his leg.’ M. Faber with his usual neglect of particulars does not 
inform us that this is the punishment of desertion only, and that 
it is limited to ten years. A conscript merely refractory, that is; 
one who does not appear on public summons, is employed in 
the public works and subjected for five years to all the privations 
and inflictions of labour and slavery combined. To give efficacy 
to this tremendous system, seems to be the first, we had almost 
said the only object of the French government; all its measures 
tend to this point, and every excitement of ambition, and every 
terror of punishment are put in force to oblige the magistrates to 
the rigorous execution of their most rigorous duty. All omissions 
or mistakes in the lists of conscripts, are considered as public frauds, 
and punished with the utmost severity. Penalties pecuniary and 
personal are heaped on every offence against the regulations of the 
conscription ; he who escapes the former is caught in the latter: 
and those to whom both can be applied suffer both: from the high- 
est to the lowest, from the arch-chancellor of the empire to the 
houseless orphan of the Ardennes, this jealous and inexorable law 
strikes terror, and wherever it fails of moving obedience, is certain 
at least of inflicting punishment. : 
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Such is the work, which the motives already stated have induced 
us to bring under the notice of our readers. We have, in the course 
of our observations, treated it as genuine ; but we deceive ourselves 
if the extracts we have made, and the view of the whole which we 
have endeavoured to arrange, do not justify the doubts which we 
found ourselves compelled to express on this.subject. To the tes- 
timony in its favour, already noticed, we have nothing indeed ex- 
cept internal evidence to oppose ; but we must declare that the re- 
peated perusals and the minute consideration which we have be- 
stowed on it have weakened the confidence with which we com- 
menced our task. Ifit should be inquired why, with these doubts 
of its authenticity, we have yet given it so large a portion of our at- 
tention, we reply, in the first place, that we on/y doubt ; and, in the 
next, that it does not follow a work is false, because it is not ge- 
nuine. ‘The sketch of the internal state of France may not be writ- 
ten by M. Faber, and yet the statements which it contains may be 
—nay, in many parts assuredly are—founded on facts, and in every 
way intitled to credit. Whatever uncertainty we feel as to the 
author, we are satisfied that we have, with his assistance, been en- 
abled to give a truer and fairer representation of the state of 
France than could have been derived from any other work hi- 
therto published in this country. But the consideration most for- 
cible on our minds is that with which we commenced our ob- 
servations. It is because the slavery of the press is so confirmed 
and complete ; it is because the communication of facts and of 
opinions between man and man, and between nation and nation, 
has been destroyed by Buonaparte ; it is because he invelopes him- 
self and his empire with the darkness of despotism, that we are 
left to doubt of the authenticity and truth of works like this before 
us. If we form our opinions of France on doubtful information, 
it is because the ruler of France has deprived us of any other. If 
we suspect the author of having assumed a name not his own, it is 
because we cannot believe that any man on the continent of Eu- 
rope dares to avow such a work, or that any man, who does not 
live under the protection of British laws, has dared to write it. 

If M. Faber be indeed an impostor; if he have unfairly re- 

resented the state of France and the character of Buonaparte ; 

if the public opinion, though suppressed, be not in inveterate 
hostility towards him; if the civil administration be not at once 
negligent and oppressive; if the finances be not in disorder and 
taxation in extremes ; if murder have not been legalized ; if religion 
be not decayed and its ministers degraded; if public education 
be not blighted by the breath of a tyrant ; if the conscription have 
not destroyed the peace, blasted the hopes, and torn the — 
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of every family in France; if, finally, the whole frame of his 
government whether domestic or foreign, be not held together 
by falsehood and force,—ample justice is within his own reach: 
let him appeal to the voice of thirty millions of people; let him 
emancipate the press; let him permit the usual intercourse of ci- 
vilized nations; let him do this, and we venture to promise in behalf 
of a high-minded and generous nation, that England will be the 
first and the happiest to retract erroneous opinions, to cast away 
unfounded prejudices, and to do his adimimistration all the justice 
that it shall be found to deserve. 

But this is dreaming, and we awake again to the melancholy 
conviction that the greater part of Europe is prostrate at the feet of 
a usurper, ia the sullen and abject misery and degradation which 
M. Faber describes. 

Of the merits of the translation there is not much to be said. It 
is evidently a hasty performance, and far too liberal of the idioms 
of the original, to satisfy our taste. It is not, however, deficient in 
spirit, and its fidelity ig unquestionable, Our extracts have been 
made from it. 





Art. XV. 4 Comparative View of the Plans of Education as 
detailed in the Publications of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, 
and Remarks on Dr. Bell’s Madras School, and Hints to the 
Managers'and Committees of Charity and Sunday Schools, on 
the Practicability of extending such Institutions upon Mr. Lan- 
caster’s Plan. By Joseph Fox. Third Edition. pp. 67. Darton 
and Harvey. 1811. 

A Sermon, preached in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Lon- 
don, on Thursday, June 13, 1811. To which is added, a Col- 
lection of Notes and Illustrations. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
F.R.S. Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Oambridge. Third Edition. F.C. and J. Rivington. 

A Comparative View of the two New Systems of Education for 
the Infant Poor, in a Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Officialty of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, on Tuesday, May \2, 1811. By the Rev. R.G, 
Bowyer, L. L. B. Prebendary of Durham. 8vo, pp. 18, Lon- 
don. Rivington. 1811. 


Sik Walter Raleigh is said to have burnt the second part of his 
History of the World, because he could not obtain a true ac- 
count of a quarrel which occurred under his prison window, and in 
his own sight. ‘The question which has arisen respecting the New 

System 
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System of Education, brings to our recollection this well-imagined 
story, of which every thinking man’s experience must sometimes 
remind him. Volumes have been written for the purpose of prov- 
ing who it was that invented the art of printing three centuries and 
a half ago; and here is a discovery scarcely twenty years old, the 
merit of which is claimed for two persons, and contested by the 
one and his partizans as loudly and as boldly as if there were no 
recorded and dated facts in existence upon which the decision must 
depend. ‘The system which has occasioned this controversy, has, 
at length, excited public attention in a considerable degree, though 
not more than its importance deserves. ‘Two questions have grown 
out of it, a personal one respecting its author, and a political one 
respecting its application. An account of the origin and progress 
of the system will enable the reader to decide the first question, 
and the manner in which that part of the controversy has been 
treated by one of the parties will go far towards deciding the second. 

In the year 1789, a school was opened at Egmore, near Madras, 
for the orphans and distressed male children of the European mili- 
tary: Dr. Bell, who was then chaplain at that establishment, un- 
dertook the superintendence of this charitable institution for the 
sake of being more useful in his station than he otherwise could be. 
‘Here,’ he reasoned with himself, ‘ is a field for a clergyman to 
animate his exertion, and encourage his diligence. Here his suc- 
cess is certain, and will be in proportion to the ability be shall dis- 
cover, the labour he shall bestow, and the means he shall employ. 
It is by instilling principles of religion and morality mto the minds 
of the young, that he can best accomplish the ends of his ministry: 
itis by forming them to habits of diligence, industry, veracity, and 
honesty, and by instructing them in useful knowledge, that he can 
best promote their individual interest, and serve the state to which 
they belong,—two purposes which cannot, in sound policy, or even 
in reality, exist* apart.’ With these feelings, and with this sense 
of duty Dr. Bell began his task. He had to work upon the most 
unpromising materials, It was an established opimon, that the 
half-cast children were an inferior race, both in moral and intellec- 
tual faculties, as if a certain mulish obliquity of nature had been 
produced by crossing colours in the human species. This opimion 
was like one of those prophecies which bring about their own ac- 
complishment. Dr. Bell knew how deeply it was rooted, and saw 
but too plainly that it rested upon apparent experience ; he knew 
also, that these children learnt from their uuhappy mothers that 





* Bell’s Experiment in Education, first Edition, p.6. The necessity of being thus 
minute in reference, will be apparent in the course of this Essay. 
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cunning, and selfishness, and deceit, which become the defensive 
instincts of a despised and degraded generation ; the baleful preju- 
dice which prevailed against them inevitably producing the vices 
which it pre-supposed. The boys placed under his care were in 
general stubborn and perverse, addicted to trick, lying, and dupli- 
city, and those among them who were farther advanced in age were, 
for the most part, trained in habits and customs incompatible with 
that method, without which, no system of education could pro- 
ceed. 

* IT soon found,’ says he, ‘ that if ever the school was to be 
brought into good order, it must be done, either by instructing 
ushers in the economy of such a seminary, or by youths from among 
the pupils trained for the purpose. For a long time I kept both 
of t objects in view; but was in the end compelled, after the 
most painful efforts of perseverance, to abandon entirely the for- 
mer, and adhere solely to the latter. 1 found it difficult beyond 
measure to new-model the minds of men of full years, and that 
whenever an usher was instructed so far as to qualify him for dis- 
charging the office of a teacher of this school, I had formed a 
man who could earn a much higher salary than was allowed at this 
charity, and on far easier terms. My success on the other hand, 
in trainmg my young pupils in habits of strict discipline, and prompt 
obedience, exceeded my expectation: and every step of my pro- 
gress has confirmed and riveted in my mind the superiority of this 
mew mode of conducting a school through the medium of the scho- 
lars* themselves.’ ‘The first attempt which Dr. Bell made to in- 
troduce a new practice in the school, proved to him the necessity 
of proceeding upon this principle, which is in fact the key-stone of 
the system. Simple as the practice was, he could not fully establish 
it till he had trained boys whose minds he could command, and 
who, as he says, only knew to do as theywere bidden, and were 
not disposed to dispute or evade the orders given them. 

is practice, which is that of teaching the letters in sand, was 
one which Dr. Bell borrowed from the natives, having at first sight 
been struck with its simplicity and utility. It is extraordinary that 
so easy an improvement should never before have been adopted in 
Europe, especially since it was noticed two centuries ago by some 
of our European travellers. Pyrard de Laval, who began his voy- 
age in 1601, thus describes it among the customs of the inhabitants. 
of the Maldives. ‘ Pour apprendre a escrire @ leurs enfans, ils 
ont des planches de bois faites expres, bien polies et bien unies, et 
estendent dessus du sable fort menu et fort delit, puis avec un 
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poincon ils font les lettres, et les font imiter, effagans & mesure 
qu ils ont escrit, n’ usans point en cela de papier.’ A more minute 
account is given by Pier della Valle, one of the best, as well as the 
most amusing, of those old writers. Being detained during his 
journey in Malabar by some accidental delay, ‘ that I might profit 
by the time,’ said he, ‘ I remained in the vestibule of the Pagoda, 
to look at some children who were learning to read in a remarkable 
manner, which I shall describe to you as a very curious thing. 
There were four of them, who had all been taking the same lesson 
from their master; and now, for the sake of impressing it more 
perfectly on their memory, and repeating the former lessons which 
they had been taught, one of them chaunted a line of the lesson in 
a musical tone, as for example, two and two make four. In fact, 
one easily learns a song. While he thus sung out this portion of 
the lesson, he wrote it at the same time, but neither with a pen, 
nor upon paper. In order that nothing might be needlessly ex- 
pended, he traced the characters with his finger upon the floor 
whereon they sat in a circle, having previously strewn it for this pur- 
pose with fine sand. After the first had thus written while he sung 
the others chaunted and wrote the same thing all together. The 
first then began again, singing and writing another line: as for in- 
stance, four and four make eight, which the others in like manner 
repeated, and thus they went on. When the floor was covered 
with writing, they past their hands over it and effaced the charac- 
ters, then strewed more sand if it was necessary, to trace more let- 
ters, and in this manner they continued during the whole time ap- 
pointed them. ‘These boys told me that in this way they learnt to 
read and write without paper, pens, or ink. When I asked who 
taught them, and who set them right when they were wrong, seeing 
they were all scholars, and no master among them, they replied 
very reasonably, that it was not possible the same difficulty should 
impede them all at the same time, so as to be insurmountable, and 
for that reason they always learnt together, that if one was out the 
others might assist him.’ It appears, from this passage, that even 
the main principle of the new system might have been discovered 
in the practice of the Hindoos. Not that this in the slightest man- 
ner affects the merit of the discoverer, more than the use of moni- 
tors among ourselves, or the custom at some of our public schools 
of placing a new-comer under the care of a substance whom he at- 
tends as a shadow, till he has become familiar with the business of 
his form. The person who first introduced imto a school the prin- 
ciple, as a principle, of conducting it by means of the scholars 
hemselves, is as much the discoverer of that principle, as Frank- 
lin of electricity, or Jenner of vaccination. The facts were 
known before them, but in an insulated and unproductive form ; 
they 
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they systematized them, and thus communicated to us a new 
power. 

Simple as the improvement is of teaching the alphabet by tracing 
the letters with the finger in sand, its advantages are very great. A 
distinct notion of the different form of the letters is immediately 
obtained, and the difficulty of distinguishing those letters whose 
very difference of form is founded upon their similarity, (b and d, 
p and q, for instance,) by which childven are so long perplexed, is 
removed at once. The scholar, at the same time, learns so much 
of the art of writing, as materially to facilitate his progress when 
he arrives at that class wherein it is taught. ‘lhe next improve- 
ment of fhe Madras school, as it existed under Dr. Bell’s superin- 
tendauce, is the practice of what he calls syllabic reading: the 
child, after he had learnt to read and spell monosyllables, was not 
allowed to pronounce two syllables till he had acquired, by long 
practice, a perfect precision; otherwise, upon the common plan, 
they make continual blunders, in the beginning and middle, and 
more especially in the termination of words: to prevent this con- 
fusion, they were taugit to read syl-la-ble by syl-la-ble, and when 
so far advanced as to read sentences, to pause awhile at the end of 
every word, 

Dr. Bell’s system, from the commencement of his experiment, 
was to make the scholars, as far as possible, do every thing for 
themselves: they ruled their own paper, made their own pens, &c. 
with the direction only of their teacher. Every boy marked down 
in his books the day of the month at the end of his day’s task; and 
on a page at the end he daily registered the number of lessons said, 
pages written, sums wrought, &c. the teacher compared this with 
what he had done the day before, and with what the other boys 
had done also: and at the end of the month, the account of bu- 
siness was in like manner summed up, examined and compared. 
There was also a black book wherein all offences were registered ; 
this was examined once a week; and Dr. Bell’s custom in almost 
every case of ill-behaviour was to make the boys Ives judges 
of the offender: he never had reason, he says, to think their decision 
partial, biassed, or unjust, or to interfere with their award, otherwise 
than to remit or mitigate the punishment, when he thought the for- 
mality of the trial and of the sentence were sufficient to produce 
the effect required. If a bad subject came to school, a good boy 
was chosen to take care of him, teach him right principles, treat 
him kindly, reconcile him to the school, and render him happy like 
the rest in his situation, ‘The consequence of such a system was, 
that the boys, feeling themselves happy, felt also that their advan- 

tage was the only object which the master had in view; they were 
* sure of his favour if they continued to do right, they were — 
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of his disapprobation and displeasure if they offended ; but knowing 
that he yvas just, and feeling that he was good, they regarded him 
as their friend, and benefactor, and common parent. 

Every class had its teacher and assistant chosen from itself. Give 
me four aud twenty children to-day, was a saying of Dr. Bell, and 
I will give you as many teachers to-morrow as you want. The 
advantage of thus teaching boys by the agency of boys, is very 
great. ‘There was no hesitation in degrading a teacher who failed 
im any of the tasks required of him, and making trial of another, till 
one was found fit for the office; these teachers had no other occu- 
pation, no other pursuit, nothing to employ their minds but this 
single object; they could do that only which they were assigned to 
do, and they did it the better, because they themselves knew nothing 
more than what was perfectly level to the capacities of their pupils, 
The rule of the school was, that no boy could do any thing nght 
the first time, but he must learn when he first set about it by means 
of his teacher, so as to be able to do it himself ever after. 

An annual saving of not less than 2400 pagodas, or £960 upon 
the education and support of 200 boys, was produced in the insti- 
wtion at Madras, by Dr. Bell’s regulations and improvements. 
This however he justly regarded as an incidental advantage ; his 
grand aim was to redeem the children from the stigma under which 
they laboured, and the fatal effect which that stigma produced, and 
to render them good subjects, good men and good christians. After 
superintending the school for seven years, he found it necessary for 
his health to return to Europe. ‘The directors of the charity past 
a revolution for providing him a passage in any ship which he might 
wish to sail in ; but as he had, when he accepted the superintendance 
of the institution, declined all salary or remuneration of any kind, he 
felt it consistent to refuse this mark of approbation, Before he left 
India he delivered in a report to the directors of the Asylum. Lord 
Hobart, who was president of the charity, expressed his opinion that 
the promulgation of a system so good, and so well calculated to 
promote the purposes of education in general, might be attended 
with the most “beneficial effect; and of such consequence was it 
deemed by that nobleman and the other members of the Madras. 
government, that copies of the report were officially sent by them to 
the governments of Bengal and Bombay, saying that as the military 
Male Orphan Asylum has flourished under a system of tuition alto- 
gether new, they were desirous of diffusing the mode of teaching 
practised there, which they recommended as deserving the attention 
of those who interest themselves in the welfare of the rising. gene- 
ration. ‘This report with the high testimony prefixed, Dr. Bell 
published in 1797, on his arrival in Europe, in a little duodecimo 
pamphlet, under the title of ‘ An Experiment im Education, made 
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at the Male Asylum of Madras; suggesting a system by which a 
school or family may teach itself under the superintendance of the 

. master or parent.’ When the manuscript of this little work was 
put into the hands of the publisher, Dr. Bell said to him, ‘ you will 
think me an enthusiast ; but in a thousand years this system of tui- 
tion will spread over the world!’ What he meant by the ‘ system’ is 
apparent both from the title and the whole tenour of the pamphlet, 
not writing in sand, not syllabic reading, nor any of the improve- 
ments in detail, but the main principle and main-spring of the 
whole, by which a school or family may teach itself, under the 
‘superintendance of the master or parent, the ‘ new mode of con- 
ducting a school through the medium of the scholars themselves. — 
p. 10. 

The first place in England where Dr. Bell's discovery was 
adopted, was the Charity School of St. Botolph, Aldgate. Mr. 
Pike Watts, then a trustee of that school, having previously put the 
printed report into the hands of the master, (Mr. Samuel Nichols,) 
recommended the system to the other trustees at their next meeting, 
April 2, 1798, and under their sanction it was introduced, and 
acted upon successfully. Dr. Briggs, now of Liverpool, but then 
of Kendal, was the second person who profited by Dr. Bell’s dis- 
covery. He introduced it m the Kendal Schools of Industry, the 
first annual report of which was presented by him to Mr. now Sir 
Thomas Bernard, in October, 1800, for the consideration of the 
Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor. Dr. Briggs in- 
vented a mode of teaching the capital letters in sand more easily, 
by dividing them into three classes according to their shape, the 
first containing such letters only as are formed of straight lines, viz. 
i. H. T. L. £. F. the second composed of angular lines, x. y. K. 
A. Vv. W. M. N. Z. the third of those which are formed with a 
curve, U. C. J. G. D. P. B. R. 0. Q. 8S. The account of this 
classification of ‘the alphabet was printed in the third volume of 
the Reports of the Society for Bettering the Condition of the Poor. 

Iv 1803, Mr. Joseph Lancaster, who has since regdéred himself 
80 conspicuous, first appeared before the public. “He published a 
pamphlet of 66 pages with this title, ‘ Improvements in Educa- 
tion, as itrespects the Industrious Classes of the Community ; con- 
taining a short account of its Present State, Hints towards its Im- 
provement, and a Detail of some Practical Experiments conducive 
to that end.’ ‘ The institution,’ he says(p. 45,) ‘ which a benevolent 
providence has been pleased to make me the happy instrument of 
bringing into usefulness, was begun in the year 1798. ‘The inten- 
tion was to afford the children of mechanics, Xc. instruction in read- 
Ing, writing and arithmetic, at about half the usual price. During 

several years, (p. 46,) I had essayed to introduce a better system of 
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tuition into the school, and every attempt had failed.’ Shortly 
afterwards, he says, (p. 47,) ‘ from this time the internal organiza- 
tion of the school was gradually and materially altered for the bet- 
ter,—from what time does not appear. ‘The commencementof his 
school is distinctly noted, that of his improvements is not; but as 
the school began in 1798, and the account was published in 1803, 
the several years during whiclr all his attempts at introducing a 
better system had failed, would sufficiently prove that the actual 
improvement was of very recent date, if it was not placed out 
of all doubt by the statement in a subsequent edition. Mr. Lan- 
caster there says, that when he opened school in 1798, he ‘ knew 
of no modes of tuition, but those usually in practice,’ (3d_ edition, 
p- 1.) He dates the commencement of his free school, supported 
by subscription, at Midsummer, 1801, and, speaking of the second 
year’s subscription, says, ‘improvements in the modesof tuition had 
been made to good purpose in those two first years, and a regular 
system of order established. Though a system of order was easily 
established, a new system of tuition was another thing, and to this 
I found myself most unexpectedly and gradually advancing.’ 

An account of the improvements which had been made by the 
year 1803, forms the smallest, but the most important part of Mr. 
Lancaster’s first pamphlet. Regarding an imperfect stimulus to 
emulation as one of the chief deficiencies in schools of this na- 
ture, and being aware also of the effects of commendation joined 
to a consciousness of merit, he determined (in his own language) 
‘to combine solid pudding with empty praise,’ for boys, any 
more than authors, cannot subsist entirely on air. ‘ 1 endeavoured 
therefore,’ continues he, ‘ to combine commendation and reward 
together; and as good in expectation is often more desirable than 
good in possession, expectation being a powerful motive to ac- 
tion, was with some propriety united with them.’ Accordingly 
he had some leathern tickets made by a bookbinder, gilt and let- 
tered differently, expressive of the various degrees of merit they 
were intended to distinguish. Every day he inspected the boys’ 
books, and distributed among them paper tickets, numbered 1}, 2, 
3, &c. according to merit: the fortunate holder of one of these 
paper tickets carried it to the monitor appointed for that purpose, 
and received from him in exchange one of the leathern tickets cor- 
responding to it in number, and this he wore by a piece of ribbon 
from his button during the remainder of the same day. When he 
had obtained a fixed quota of these tickets, he became entitled to a 
prize of appropriate value. No. 1, for instance, when obtained 
six times, entitled him to a half-penny prize. No. 6, obtained 
forty times, to a shilling one; the prizes consisted of bats, balls, 
kites, &c. Besides these prize tickets, Mr. Lancaster — 
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several orders of merit into the school, the members of which were 
distinguished by a badge, which they wore till it was forfeited for 
bad behaviour. Another of his inventions was a mode of teaching 
lling, which materially economised time, trouble and expense. 
The class was provided with slates, the teacher pronounced dis- 
tinctly the word which they were to spell, and every boy wrote 
it on his slate; some of the senior boys then looked over them to see 
that they had written it correctly. ‘This is unquestionably a great 
and unequivocal improvement, and its intrinsic merit is not the less, 
for the curious manner in which Mr. Lancaster has exhibited its 
advantages. ‘ If, says he, (p. 59,) the individual advantage de- 
rived from this method im tuition is great, what must the aggregate 
be ? Each boy can spell 100 words in a morning: if 100 scholars 
do this 200 mornings yearly, the following will be the total of their 
efforts towards improvement. 
100 words, 
200 mornings, 


20,000 words each boy per ann. 
100 boys. 


2,000,000 Total words spelt by 100 boys per ann. 

Jedediah Buxton himself might have admired this calculation; 
it is to be sure very much like that of the three Irishmen who said 
they had walked a hundred and fifty miles in the day; because they 
had walked fifty miles a-piece: if knowledge depended upon the 
number of words spelt, the sum total in millions would then indeed 
be a matter of exultation and importance. 

Upon this improvement, and upon prize tickets and orders of 
merit Mr. Lancaster rests his pretensions as a discoverer in his 
first edition. ‘ The system of rewards,’ he says, p. 62, ‘ and the 
new method of teaching to spell, are, I believe, original.’ He had 
before said, p. 58, that ‘ the whole system of tuition is almost en- 
tirely conducted by boys.’ So that it is evident he claimed no merit 
for the principle of the new system, at that time. .‘The whole 
pamphlet indeed is unexceptionable on the score of pretensions, 
and it contains at the close a fair acknowledgment of the priority of 
Dr. Bell’s system, in the following words. ‘I ought not to close 
my account without acknowledging the obligation I lie under to 
Dr. Bell, of the Male Asylum at Madras, who so nobly gave 
up his time and liberal salary, that he might perfect that institution, 
which flourished greatly under his fostermg care. He published a 
tract in 1798, entitled, “ An Experiment on Education, made at 
the Male Asylum at Madras, suggesting a system whereby a 
school or family may teach itself, under the superintendance of the 
master 
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master or parent. Cadell and Davies, Strand. Price is.” From 
this publication I have adopted several useful Aints ; I beg leave to 
recommend it to the attentive perusal of the friends of education 
and youth. I am persuaded nothing is more conducive to the 
promotion of a system than actual experiment. Dr. Bell had 200 
boys, who instructed themselves, made their own pens, ruled theit 
books, and did all that labour in school, which among a great num- 
ber is light, but resting on the shoulders of the well-meaning and 
ponent though «mwise teacher, often proves too much for his 
ealth, and embitters, or perhaps costs him his life. J must regret 
that I was not acquainted with the beauty of his system till some- 
what advanced in my plan; if I had known it, it would have saved 
me much trouble, and some retrograde movements. As a confiré 
mation of the goodness of Dr. Bell's plan, I have succeeded with 
one nearly similar, in a school attended by almost three hundred 
children.’ —p. 64. ‘There isa mistake in. the date of Dr. Bell’s 
publication in this passage; for that publication, as appears by 
the copy now before us, bears date in 1797,—a year therefore be- 
fore the commencement of Mr. Lancaster’s labours, pot in the 
same year as thus erroneously represented. The acknowledg- 
ment itself is full, fair, and satisfactory ; and it is sufficiently plam 
from Mr. Lancaster's previous accounts of his school, what the 
hints were which he had adopted from the Madras experiment. 
When he tells us that ‘ the whole system of tuition is cm en- 
tirely conducted by boys, he adds, ‘ the writing books are 
ruled with exactness and all the writers supplied with good pens by 
the same means. In the first instance the school is divided into 
classes, to each of these a lad is appointed as monitor; he is re- 
sponsible for the morals, improvement, good order, and cleanliness 
of the whole class. It is his duty te make a daily, weekly, and 
monthly report of progress, specifying the number of lessons per- 
formed, boys present, absent,’ Sc. &c. 

This acknowledgment of the prior merits of Dr. Bell was repeated 
by Mr. Lancaster in the second edition of his book, published also 
in 1803. This farther acknowledgment was alsoadded: ‘ Dr. Bell 
was fully sensible of this waste of time in schools, and his method 
to remedy the evil was crowned with complete success. 1 have 
been endeavouring to walk in his foutsteps in the method about to 
be detailed.’ p. 78. In the ensuing year, Mr. Lancaster opened a 
correspondence with Dr. Bell, and visited him at Swanage, in Dor- 
setshire, where he then resided, having been presented to the 
rectory of that place. They had at that time much personal com- 
munication upon the subject of tuition, and this was followed by 
some epistolary intercourse. Meantime, Mr. Lancaster served 
the cause of education by giving the new system a netoriety which 
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Dr. Bell had failed to obtain, not owing to any default of his own, 
but from accidental circumstances, and from the situation in which 
he was placed. He was residing upon his living, vaccinating his 
parishioners, regulating and superintending the Sunday schools, 
and performing the duties of his clerical office. It was not possi- 
ble for him to neglect those duties and travel as a missionary in 
‘the cause ; and unless he could have done this, the press was the 
only means by which he could appeal to the public. Of that 
means he had availed himself; and his discovery, the principle of 
the new system, was before the world. He had done his part in 
communicating it, and it remained for the nation, but especially for 
the clergy, and most of all for the government, to discharge 
theirs. The public, however, scarcely heard of his pamphlet. Its 
diminutive size and perishable form tended to impede its circu- 
lation, and, in some degree, prevented it from exciting notice. 
Trifling as these things may seem in themselves, they are not so in 
their consequences ; and owing to such causes, many works of 
considerable importance escape not only the notice of the public, but 
of those journalists also who profess to registerin their volumes what- 
éver appears from the press.* One Review,t and only one, perceived 
the nature and value of Dr. Bell’s experiment, and pronounced that 
it was ‘ worth a thousand ingenious but fanciful theories fabricated 
in the closet.’ The idea of ‘ conducting a school through the 
medium of the scholars themselves, happily conceived and steadily 
prosecuted, enabled Dr. Bell, said this intelligent critic, to ‘ sur- 
mount all obstacles, and to establish a system of education, the ef- 
fects of which are as truly interesting as the means are novel.’ He 
recommended this new system to the consideration of all who were 
concerned with public charities; and he anticipated the grateful 
acknowledgment of all the true friends of mankind to Dr. Bell. 
* For,’ he continued, ‘ while their esteem and applause are be- 
stowed on Howard, who visited prisons, and Count Rumford, who 
has reformed work-houses, a portion of it will not be withholden 
from him who has successfully endeavoured to render those abodes 
of guilt and wretchedness less necessary, by the influence of tuition 
on the mind and manners of the destitute and abandoned orphan.’ 
Thus-clearly was the novelty of the system perceived, and thus de- 
servedly. were the merits of the discoverer acknowledged in January, 
1799 ; at a time'when Mr. Lancaster had not yet, by his own ac- 





* In proof of this it will suffice to mention the Transactions of the various Missionary 
Societies, now little iaferior in extent to the Lettres Edifiantes, and infinitely superior in 
the quantity of valuable matter which they contain, That very remarkable account of 

r Society at Avignon may also be instanced, of which ap abstract is preserved 
’s Letters, 
t lytical Review, January, 179% 
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count, thought of attempting any improvement upon the old modes 
of tuition. The discovery, nevertheless, was little known, and 
when Mr. Lancaster adopted it, many circumstances concurred in 

giving him advantages which Dr. Bell did not possess. 
The circumstance of his being a Quaker was that which most 
directly contributed to his suecess. Sectarians have more zeal 
than the members of an established Church: just as in small in- 
dependent states, the feeling of patriotism, if not more ardent than 
in large empires, is more generally diffused, and as in this country 
where the evils of war are unknown, (thanks to the conduct of our 
ministers, for in spite of our insular situation, the husbanding poli- 
ticians and peace-praters would soon bring it home to us,) men take 
more passionate interest in an election than ina war. And of 
all sects, that to which Mr. Lancaster belonged, was the one 
upon which he could with more certainty calculate for liberal and 
efficient aid. For although the Quakers are remarkable in these 
days for possessing none of that spirit which compasses sea and 
land to make a proselyte, no people are so zealous for the honour 
of their community ; and upon all occasions, when money or per- 
sonal exertion has been required for purposes of unequivocal 
utility according to their peculiar tenets, none have been found 
more liberal, more active, or more unwearied: of this the abo- 
lition of the slave-trade will for ever remain a glorious proof ; 
for without the persevering and indefatigable efforts of the Qua- 
kers, that abolition would never have been effected. Among 
them chiefly Mr. Lancaster in 180] raised a subscription of 118/. 
for the first year of his free school; and, in the following year, 
he doubled the amount. His school was then visited by the Duke 
of Bedford and Lord Somerville ; and from the beginning of 1803, 
patrons flowed ia upon him. His own peculiar character contri- 
buted not a little to his success. "There was nothing in his educa- 
tion, temper, or previous habits of life which rendered it unpleasant 
for him -to travel about soliciting subscriptions ; a thing to which, 
however meritorious and urgent the motive, men of finer minds 
usually feel repugnant, even when it becomes an act of duty. And 
while he was impressed with a due seuse of the importance of his 
object, und animated with a fitting zeal for its accomplishment, 
his humour led him to mingle practices with the system, which, 
whether they decorated or disfigured it, served to attract notice. 
‘These practices were described in the third edition of Mr. Lan- 
caster’s book, 1805, which was then enlarged to a volume of 
respectable size. So greatly had he now been patronized, that his 
school by this time contained nearly 800 boys, and another for 
nearly 200 girls had been established under the care of his sisters. 
A subscription also had been begun for training schoolmasters 
8@ upok 
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upon the new system. From an account of the school, as it was at 
this time organized, it will appear how much is owing to Dr. Bell’s 
principle of tuition, and how much to the practices which have 
been invented either by Mr. Lancaster or others. 

The whole school is arranged in classes with a monitor to 
each, who is responsible for the cleanliness, order, and improve- 
ment of every boy under him, and who has boys to assist him in 
rforming his office when its duties are more than he can perform 

self ; the proportion of boys who teach is as one to ten. But 
there are monitors who have nothing to do with teaching; one 
takes care that the writing-books are ruled by machines made for 
this purpose ; another superintends the muster-roll ; another has 
e of all the slates; the monitor general gives out to the other 
monitors such books as are wanted for their classes, and collects 
them whien they are done with : itis his business to see that no boy 
leave school without having read his lesson. There are also in- 
specting monitors, who watch the improvement of the different 
asses. The first class consists of those who have not learnt the 
alphabet, and are taught to trace itin sand. This, Mr. Lancaster 
states, was taken in the outline from Dr. Bell, but great difficulties 
were at first experienced in it, because he began with wet sand. 
‘ It required great care in wetting ; if wetted either too much or too 
little, it was equally useless and inconvenient. It occasioned a deal 
of trouble to smooth, and took double or treble the quantity of sand 
which it would have taken dry.’ All these difficulties were ob- 
viated as soon as lie heard from Dr. Bell that it should be dry sand ; 
a circumstance, he adds, ‘ which fully shows how essential a minute 
detail is to the ready practice of any experiment.’ The necessity 
of minute directions ts exemplified much in the same manner by 
the history of a plumb-pudding made in France after a receipt 
brought from England ; the directions were scrupulously followed, 
but the unhappy pudding made its appearance all abroad in a soup- 
dish, because the English cook had forgotten to specify that it 
should be boiled in a cloth. 

Mr. Joseph Fox, in his table of the comparative advantages of 
the plans of Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster, tells us that the sand- 
writing is practised in the schools of the latter, on an improved me- 
thod. This gentleman has not thought proper to state in what that 
improvement consists ; and as it plainly appears that it is not in wet- 
ting the sand, we must look for it in the detail of the practice as 
given by Mr. Lancaster. There we learn that the desk on which 
the sand is strewn is painted black, and as the sand which is mostly 
used is whitish, we are told the black ground shows the letters to 
more advantage. Even Mr. Joseph Fox, with all the violence 
and vulgarity which he has displayed as a partizan of his friend Mr. 

Lancaster, 
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Lancaster, will hardly lay much stress upon such an improvement 
as this. Another improvement, indeed, of more apparent utility is 
specified—that of arranging the letters, ‘ in three courses accord- 
ing to their similarity of form :’ the first containing those which are 
composed of straight lines; the second those which depend upon 
the formation of an angle; the third those which partake of a cir- 
cle. It is to be presumed that this is the improvement which Mr. 
Joseph Fox means, and certainly Mr. Lancaster has dropt no hint 
whatever that this is Dr. Briggs’s invention and not his own. Dr. 
Briggs’s method was detailed in a book which, of all others, Mr. 
Lancaster was most likely to read ; but whether he had read it or not, 
we happen to be well informed that the method itself had been de- 
scribed to him. ‘This may perhaps explain the manifest care with 
which, when lecturing at Liverpool, he avoided all conversation 
with Dr. Briggs—the person with whom, it might otherwise have 

been supposed, he would be most solicitous to communicate. 
Another method of teaching the letters is by an alphabet, on @ 
large sheet of pasteboard suspended from the wall. e numerals 
are taught in the same manner: the second class learn to write 
and read syllables of two letters by the same process, and they have 
also slates on which they learn the written alphabet. The third, 
fourth, and fifth classes write upon the slate, and spell upon the 
wall, words of three, four, and five syllables; and the higher 
classes words of three or four syllables, and words with the mean- 
ing attached. The lessons for all these classes are printed in large 
types, pasted on cards, and suspended from the i In this man- 
ner one card, that is one page of a book, serves a whole class 
of twelve or twenty boys, every one of whom, according to the old 
methods, would have had a book in his hands, thumbing one of the 
leaves, and curling all the rest. After explaining the plan of sylla- 
bic reading which Mr. Lancaster adopts, he thus expresses himself: 
‘Tam much indebted to Dr. Bell for the preceding information on 
this subject. I have reduced it to practice, and find it does honour 
to its benevolent inventor ; to which I have added several valuable 
improvements, particularly that of the reading and spelling cards.’ 
(Third edition, p. 58.) ‘There is an ambiguity in this sentence 
which does not proceed from %s ungrammatical construction. The 
plan of syllabic reading had been acted upon by Dr. Bell as well as 
mvented by him. Mr. Lancaster therefore was vot the first who 
reduced it to practice ; nor is it easy to see what improvement can 
be made on a principle of tuition, to which nothing can be added, 
and from which nothing can be taken away. ‘The reading and spel- 
ling cards have obviously nothing to do with it. Mr. Lancaster 
also acknowledges himself indebted to Dr. Bell for the method of 
studying the spelling lessons, when the boys are practised in . 
8 3. ing 
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ling aloud. They first read the words syllabically, thus analyzing 
the sounds by the eye as well as the ear; the monitor then takes the 
card, and gives the word, which they spell and pronounce. 

When Mr. Lancaster first made his improvements known to the 
public, a critic called him the Count Rumford of schoolmasters, 
thus praising him for that economy in which all his experiments 
began and ended. ‘The spelling cards tend to this poit, and this 

y: the use of slates is an improvement of greater value, because 
it teaches writing as well as spelling, while it saves materials. In 
neither of these improvements is there any principle of tuition ex- 
emplified. Inhis method of teaching arithmetic there is. The sum 
is read by the monitor, and the boys write it after him; he then 


reads the key, or solution of the sum, which they write m like man-. 


ner, and the slates are inspected to see that no errors have been 
committed. The boys are afterwards ranged round an arithmetical 
card, (upon the plan of the spelling cards,) and then work their 
sums by head, which they do likewise upon slates in the ordinary 
method. 

One of Mr. Lancaster’s warmest partizans, calls this method of 
teaching arithmetic, ‘a capital discovery.’ It is a plan, he says, 
‘whereby reading alone is sufficient to make any one teach,—he, 
(Mr. Lancaster) says, arithmetic, we add, every thing, for we see 
no one science which may not be taught in the same way. Every 
part of geometrical science may be taught by similar means, from 
the first proposition im Euclid, to the sublime theorems of New- 
ton and Laplace,’ and he concludes by declaring he has‘ little doubt 
that the method will speedily be extended from the sciences to the 
*arts,’ When the critic thus boldly adds ‘every thing’ to Mr. Lan- 
caster’s capital discovery, he adds more to it than even Mr. Lan- 
caster himself pretends to have done to the Madras system; and 
upon the principle that he who adds most toit is entitled to the credit 
of the whole, the system ought to be denominated after him, rather 
than either of the contending claimants. In what manner indeed 
the method in question is applicable to the arts, painting, poetry, 
and music, for instance, he has omitted to explain, and this is 
unfortunate, because nobody can explain it for him. As for the 
discovery that geometrical science may be taught by similar means, 
by what other means, we ask, is it ever taught? The demon- 
strations in Euclid, are precisely analogous to Mr. Lancaster’s 
keys. Even in teaching languages the rinciple has been acted 
upon from Lilly’s days to our own. san al however, has 
proved that the plan of not merely shewing a boy how the thing 
is to be done, but of doing it for him, must not be carried far 
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beyond mere rudiments. Those editions of the classics which 
contain translations, are universally proscribed in all our public 
schools, and im the best private ones. Stirling, Bailey, and 
the other authors of these contraband volumes, proceeded upon 
the principle of saving time and trouble both to the scholar and 
teacher: what was once safe im the memory they thought, would 
find its way sooner or later into the understanding, and therefore, 
the easiest and shortest way of getting it into the memory must be 
the best. The reasoning was plausible, but the weight of authority 
and experience has been decidedly against it. ‘Thus much for the ex- 
tension of the principle; but as the principle itself is in use wherever 
the Latin grammar and the first principles of geometry are taught, 
wherein does Mr, Lancaster’s capital discovery consist? Not in 
teaching bya key, for every boy learns Propria que maribus in that 
manner; not in teaching by a monitor, for that is the ‘new mode of 
conducting a school through the medium of the scholars themselves,’ 
the Madras system, Dr. Bell’s discovery. 

There is therefore no invention in this part of Mr. Lancaster’s 
system; but it is an improvement, inasmuch as it is the only way by 
which a boy can be made to teach what he has not learnt, or ia 
other words, to teach himself and others at the same time. Great 
stress is also laid upon the economy of the practice. By the old 
method we are told, ‘there is usually a great consumption of printed 
books of arithmetic, the new method almost entirely supersedes 
them.’ But as far as our experience and observation enable us to 
judge, printed books of arithmetic are by no means in common 
use; being considered by masters who pride themselves upon 
grounding their scholars well in the science, precisely in the same 
light as the contraband editions of the classics, to which we have 
already alluded. ‘The same economy,’ says Mr. Lancaster, ‘ ap- 
plies to another expensive article of consumption in schools, 
cyphering books; in which the scholars usually write down all the 
sums they do. The expeditious progress they make, both in writing 
and accounts, is so great, they need only cominit to writing a very 
short specimen of their sums, for the satisfaction of their parents, 
and even that is not absolutely needful.’ That a direct saving is 
produced by not transferring the sums from the slate to the cypher- 
mg book is apparent; whether such a saving is judicious or not, 
will more properly be examined in considering Mr. Lancaster's 
notions of emulation, and bis system of rewards and punishments, 

In most schools the boy who corrects the mistake of another @t 
lesson takes his place. ‘To this practice, whichis general if not uni- 
versal, Mr. Lancaster adds one of his improvements: the boys wear 
numbers, corresponding to the place which they hold in the class, 
and as they change places they change numbers also. ‘The “J 
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who has No. 1. has also a leathern ticket, lettered ‘ merit in reading,’ 
or * merit in spelling,’ &c. and in addition to the number and the 
ticket he wears a picture, pasted on pasteboard, and suspended to 
his bréast, all which he forfeits to’ the boy who takes his place. 
The ticket and the number serve only to confer empty praises, but 
the picture carries with it some of the ‘ solid pudding’ to which Mr. 
Lancaster attaches such importance as a motive for improvement, 
‘The wearer receives another picture in exchange for it, which be- 
comes his own. ‘ Pictures,’ he tells us, ‘ can be made a fund of en- 
tertainment and instruction, combined with infinite delight; prints 
got for the purpose, are sold at a penny or halfpenny each, and if 
purchased wholesale, at a much cheaper rate; many of these may 
be cut into four or six parts, and every part will be a complete sub- 
ject and fit for a prize.” He laments that there is not a series of 
cheap regular pictures, fit to put into the hands of children, and 
hopes that all ladies who are patrons of schools, will adopt 
these articles for prizes.’ ‘These prizes are given every day, 
morning and afternoon. Bats, balls, books with prints, &c. 
are given to those who obtain prize tickets a certain number of 
times. But the highest reward is the Order of Merit, the mem- 
bers of which wear a silver medal suspended from the neck by a 
plated chain. Mr. Lancaster's love of badges and parade has 
overcoine his love of economy in this instance: it has also over- 
come his principles of Quakerism, for he admits that the Order 
of Merit is a distinction founded on the principles of nobility, and 
contends that nobility is one of the most beneficial distinctions 
that ever existed in society at large. How this is to be reconciled 
with the péculiar opinions of the sect to which Mr. Lancaster be- 
longs, we know not: some of the early Quakers carried their dis- 
approbation of all distinctions of rank so far, that they would not 
even suffer an appearance of aristocracy in the alphabet, and there- 
fore printed books without any capital letters. It is a common 
practice in Mr. Lancaster’s schools to have writing matches be- 
tween two classes ; when, on comparing the slates or writing books 
by pairs, and counting one for the side which produces the best 
writer of the two, the lower class is found to have a majority, it 
takes the place of the higher. ‘ The exultation,’ we are told, 
which takes place among the boys, when they find the majority 
in favour of their own class, and the manner in which the monitors 
ur on their classes by repraaches when boys are remiss, and by 
mmendations when they strive to excel, affords much pleasure. 
When a contest of this kind occurs, which frequently happens, the 
whole school, and above all, the monitors are so interested, that if 
permitted, they would atterid to no other business while the deci- 
sion is carrying on. It is a contest much in the nature and spirit 
common 
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common in elections, but controlled and directed, without excess, in 
a peaceful way to a very useful purpose.’ 

In all this there is some mischief, and a great deal of mummery. 
The numbered tickets cannot possibly produce any thing except 
useless trouble. Mr. Lancaster resembles Count Rumford in other 
points as well as in his economy; and these petty and superfluous 
mventions remind us of the rules for eating hasty-pudding, and the 
directing-posts to the water-closet. His numbered tickets and his 
order of merit may be classed among those inventions which Jeremy 
Taylor so happily calls new-nothings. ‘The prize tickets are ob- 
jectionable on other grounds: they are unnecessary, because the 
master must always know when it is proper to bestow rewards ; 
and they are mischievous, because thus constantly to hold out the 
stinulus of gain is inconsistent with any system of sound morality, 
to say nothing of the severer principles of Quakerism ; for the whole- 
— of Mr. Lancaster’s mstitutions is in direct opposition to the 
philosophy of the sect whereof he professes himself to be a mem- 
ber. The Churchman as well as the Quaker, the Christian of 
every denomination, and the philosophers of every age will tell him 
that boys should be taught to do them duty because it is their duty — 
for its own sake, not for what they are to get by doing it. A well 
disposed boy finds sufficient inducements to exertion in his sense 
of its necessity, in the esteem of the master, the good opinion of his 
iellows, the delight of bis parents, and the approbation of his own 
heart, Reward, when it is thought proper, should come to him as 
reward, not be presented to him as motive. ‘ Train up a child in 
the way he should go,’ said Solomon, ‘ and when he is old he will 
not depart from it.’ It is seldom that he departs from the way in 
which » has been trained, be that way evil or good; and if he is 
trained by the principle of gross self-interest, there is a danger that 
— self-interest will become the ruling motive of his life. Mr. 

ncaster’s plan of rewards is founded upon the system of those 
base-minded-sophists who make selfishness the spring of all our 
actions; it reduces that system to practice, it establishes it as a 
principle of education, and as far as its influence extends, goes to 
verify it by the deterioratiou of feeling which it must necessarily 
produce, 

When Mr. Lancaster banished the cyphering book for the sake 
of economy, he looked merely to the price of paper, and thought of 
nothing beyond. The advantages of the cyphering book are not 
confined to the repetition of the arithmetical process in the act of 
transcribing, nor to the lesson im writing, for which it serves. Boys 
delight in looking back upon their work when it is thus embodied, 
and seeing it grow under their hands: if this feeling be fostered till 
it becomes a habit, what can be more beneficial to themselves and 
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to society? They endeavour also to do that neatly which is to be 
reserved; the cypherig book is ornamented in a manner which 
is never attempted on the slate, not only because the materials de 
not admit of the same nicety of execution, but because no unneces- 
sary care will ever be bestowed upon what is so saon to be obliterated: 
thus also the foundation is laid for a habit of essential importance 
to the individual and the community—the habit of doing their 
work neatly. And it should not be forgesgen that the pleasure of 
finishing a book and carrying it home, becames a motive of hope as 
powerful as any of Mr. Lancaster’s prizes, whie all its tendency is 
to good, and to good alone. ‘This is not ail which might be said, 
It was in the cyphering book that the master used to display his 
power of penmanship in all the varieties of ornamental writing, an 
art which we sheuld be sorry to see lost. Even the flourishes, 
which Mr. Tomkins, the great professor of that art, regards with 
the same sort of contempt that the regular critic feels for an acros- 
tic, are not without beauty; and we remember- with pleasure the 
pens, angels, and eagles which were the admiration of our boyhood. 
or the sake of these head and tail pieces, the book wherem they 
had been ‘ flourished’ was frequently preserved; to the son it be- 
came a point of comparison, and an object of blameless emulation; 
to the father it brought back the remembrance of his youth; and 
though the Arabians tell us that ‘ the remembrance of youth isa 
sigh,’ it brings with it something more profitable than regret. 

Mr. Lancaster is an economist of every thing except of stimu- 
lants, and of these the wildest theorist m education never made so 
prodigal a use. This is apparent in his system of rewards; it is 
still more apparent in his system of punishments. 

When the master observes a boy loitering or misspending his 
time, he writes upon a card, ‘ I have seen this boy idle, or talking, 
&c. &c.’ gives it to the defaulter and orders him to present it at 
the head of the school. On a repeated or frequent offence, the lad 
to whom he presents the card has liberty (it is Mr. Lancaster's 
own expression) to put a wooden log round his neck weighing 
from four to six pounds. This instrument of punishment is so 
ingeniously contrived that, while the boy sits in his proper posi- 
tion, it rests on his shoulders; but the least motion displaces 
jt, and it then becomes a dead weight upon the neck. If this 
is unavailing, it is common to fasten the fot of offenders toge- 
ther with wooden shackles, one or more according to the offence: 
the shackle is a piece of wood, from six inches to a foot long, tied 
to each leg; with these fetters the boy is ordered to walk round 
and round the school room. Sometimes the arms are fettered in- 
stead of the legs, the left hand tied behind the back, or wooden 
shackles fastened behind from elbaw to elbow. ‘ Any single _ 
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of punishment, continued constantly in use,’ says Mr. Lancaster, 
becomes familiar and loses its effect: nothing but variety can con- 
tinue the power of novelty.’ Proceeding upon this principle, he has 
exerted all the power of his inventive talent in devising new and 
ingenious punishments. Sometimes the legs are tied together. Oc- 
casionally boys are put in a sack, or in a basket hoisted to the roof 
of the school, in the sight of all the other boys who smile at the 
‘birds in the cage.’ ‘This, he tells us, is one of the most terrible 
es egy which can be inflicted on boys of sense and abilities, 
requent offenders are yoked together by a piece of wood that 
fastens round all their necks; they are then made to parade the 
school, walking -backwards; ‘ being obliged to pay very great at~ 
tention to their footsteps, for fear of running against any object that 
might cause the yoke to hurt their necks, or to keep from falling 
down. Four or six can be yoked together in this way.’ Some- 
times an offender is tied to the desk in such a manner that he 
cannot free himself, and thus left in the school-room after school 
hours. A truant has a label fastened round his neck, and is then 
tied up to a post. If he repeats the crime, ‘ he is sometimes tied 
up in a blanket, and-left to sleep at night on the floor in the 
school-house.’ ‘The advantages of these-modes of correction 
are,’ says Mr. Lancaster, ‘ that they can be inflicted so as to give 
much uneasiness to the delinquents without disturbing the mind or 
temper of the master.’ ‘This however would be but a poor inven- 
tion for Mr. Lancaster,—it would only be bringing him to the same 
state of tranquillity with the Dutch boor at the Cape, who when 
he sees his slave flogged, determines the length of punishment by 
the number of pipes which he smokes the while, and looks on 
without feeling his mind disturbed, or smoking the faster. He 
therefore contrives to make punishment a matter of diversion and 
laughter for the spectators; having heard perhaps of the good 
effects which result from making an auto-da-fe a raree-show for 
the people, and the beneficial consequences arising to an Eng- 
lish mob from regarding an execution as a holiday, which, m 
their own expressive language, they call hang-fair, When a bay 
gets to a singing tone in reading, he is hung round with 
matches, ballads, or dying speeches, and marched round the school 
with some boys before him, crying ‘ matches, last dying speech, 
Xc.—exactly imitating the dismal tones with which such things 
are hawked about the streets in London.’ ‘I believe,’ says this 
great inventor of punishments, ‘ many boys behave rudely to Jews, 
more on account of the manner in which they cry “ old clothes,” than 
because they are Jews.’ Having observed therefore the good 
which contempt produces in this mstance, he resolves as the best 
Way to cure a boy of the habit of readipg with a singing tone,—ta 
exhibit 
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exhibit him as an object of contempt to his comrades! It proda- 
ces excellent effects, he tells us: ‘ It is sure to turn the laugh of 
the whole school upon the delinquent,—it provokes risibility, in 
spite of every endeavour to check it, in all but the offender,’ 
‘ When a boy is disobedient to his parents, profane in his language, 
has committed any offeuce against morality, or is remarkable for 
slovenliness, it is usual for him to be dressed up with labels de. 
scribing his offence, and a tin or paper crown upon his head. In 
that manner he walks round the school, two boys preceding him, 
and proclaiming his fault.’ ‘ When a boy cames to oakeal with 
dirty face or hands, and it seems to be more the effect of habit than 
of accident, a gil is appoited to wash his face in the sight of the 
whole school, This usually creates much diversion, especial 
when (as previously directed) she gives his cheeks a few gent 
strokes of correction with her hand.’ ‘ Ifa girl offend in the same 
manner, the same process takes place, her face being washed and 
slapped by a boy, Sometimes she is led round the school, a boy 
going before and proclaiming her fault, and sometimes the girl is 
made cryer to proclaim the slovenliness of a boy. Punishments 
like these we-are told, are preferable, to others more severe and in 
common practice. ‘These punishments,’ says an advocate and par- 
tizan, ‘ Mr. Lancaster has devised with a thorough knowledge of 
the nature of children, derived as much from long experience, as 
from just and even philosophical reasoning.’ 

That a writer who himself sits in the seat of the scorner should 
approve a system of which scorn is the foundation, is perfectly con 
sistent. With that writer we have a heavier account to settle, and 
therefore we will not stop to indict him for aiding and abetti 
Mr. Lancaster im these mischievous and abominable practices. 
such a system be ‘ derived from philosophical reasoning,’ alas for 
philosophy! if it be founded upon a areolar of the nature of 
boys, . for poor human nature! ‘ Preferable to severer punish- 
ments’ ?—in what English school, we ask, has any punishment 
been heard of half so severe as that of tying a boy up in a blanket, 
and leaving him to pass the night upon the floor in the school 
- house? What if he should be seized with a fit in such circumstan- 
ces, or a fit of terror, which is as perilous in its effects as disease; and 
which under such circumstances is so likely? Severer punishments! 
bodily pain is nothing to the sting of shame, nothing to the burr 
ing anguish produced by the sense of insult, imhumanity and m- 
justice. However objectionable the rod may be, (and we should 
be among the first to advise its total disuse,) it becomes a wise and 
humane engine of punishment when compared with the yokes, and 
shackles, the cords and fetters and cages of Mr. Lancaster. Under 
the rod the sufferer is at least encouraged to fortitude by his 
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fellows, and is commiserated by them; but the natural conse- 
quence of a system which exposes him to scorn and outrage instead 
of sympathy, is, that it exasperates him against those by whom he 
feels himself injured as well as insulted; (for his offence is not 
against all his fellows ;) and this generates a resentful and malicious 
disposition, or it hardens him, and renders him insensible to shame, 
the more likely and the more lamentable result. Such indeed is 
the peculiar absurdity.of Mr. Lancaster’s practice, that as the best 
boys are always most alive to shame, itrenders punishment more se- 
vere precisely in proportion to the good qualities of the offender. It 
would be superfluous to point out all the follies, or rather all the 
abominations of a system which represents it as an indulgence for 
one boy to * have the liberty’ of acting as executioner to another, 
and putting the log round his neck; which trains up its pupils to 
find matter for mockery and laughter, in the shame and humiliation 
of a comrade, making his pain their pleasure, and whieh, by calling 
in the girls tosmack the boy’s faces, is so admirably adapted to en- 
courage the decency, reserve, and modesty, of the female character! 
When Mr. Coleridge in a lecture at the Royal Institution, upon 
the New System of Education, came to this part of the subject, 
he read Mr. Laneaster’s account of these precious inventions ver- 
batim from his own book, and throwing tle book down with a 
mixture of contempt and indignation, exclaimed, ‘ No boy who 
has been subject to punishments like these will stand in fear of 
Newgate, or feel any horror at the thought ofa slave ship!’ 

Of these inventions the whole and sole merit is exclusively Mr. 
Lancaster's. Dr. Bell’s system has as little to do with yokes and 
thackles, as it has with prize tickets, orders of merit, and plated 
chains. In Mr. Lancaster’s school, the boy who takes place of 
another, leads the vanquished to his inferior station by the hair of 
his head. His partizans no doubt will tell us that this amiable 
practice also is founded upon a thorough knowledge of the nature 
of boys, ‘ and derived from just and philosophical reasoning,’— 
just from the same philosophy as his system of punishments; and it 
would be insulting the common sense of every rea‘Jer who possesses 
common feeling, were we needlessly to point out how certaimly 
such a practice must create and foster in the boy; the same spirit 
of coarse and vulgar insolence in which it has been conceived. 
This also is Mr. Lancaster’s peculiar invention; his claim to it is 
undisputed; the merit of teaching boys to inflict pain and insult 
upon each other, and of employing scorn and moc kery as principles 
of education, is wholly and solely his own. Of t’nese moral poisons 
which Mr. Lancaster's desperate quackery has iistroduced into the 
system, Dr. Bell speaks only once, and that incidentally, 

“A boy,’ he says, ‘ of eight or nine years of ag.s (I speak not, as in 
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every other instance, from record, but recollection) was admitted, per- 
haps inadvertently, into the Asylum at an early period. He was stupid, 
sluggish, and pusillanimous. His schoolfellows made a mocking-stock 
of him, and treated him with every insult and indignity. Inured to this 
treatment at his former School, he had no spirit to resist, or even to 
complain. As soon as I observed what was going forward, and looked 
into the boy, it appeared to me that ere long he would be rooted ani 
‘confirmed in perfect idiotism, of which he already had the appearance. 
I summoned the boys as usual. The stranger, whom they scorned and 
treated despitefully, I adopted as my protegé, because he stood most 
in need of protection, I told them that his disorder seemed to me to 
be in part owing to the manner in which he had been treated; and 
spoke of the event, which I apprehended from the continuance of such 
treatment. I pomted out the very different line. of conduct, which, a 
all events, it wag, our duty to observe towards a fellow-creature anda 
fellow-christian, who, by reason of that infirmity which they mocked, 
was tenfold the object of commiseration; and I said something of the 
hopes Lentértained in regard to the mind of the boy, if they would all 
treat him with marked kindness‘and encouragement. I promised and 
threatened, @nd cajled upon all my young friends, as they wished me 
to think well of them, and be kind to them, to do as I should do, and 
shew kindness to my ward. I told him how to regard me, who wa 
placed there to do |;im all the good I could, and encouraged him, 
every occasion, to ajoply tome. I put him under the charge of a trusty 
boy, who was to explain to his pupil all I had said. I had the high 
tisiaction of seeing, ip good time, the boy’s countenance more erect and 
brighter; his spirit, which had been completely broken, revived ; and 
his mind, which had sunk into lethargy and stupidity, reanimated. 
Henceforth his progress, though slow, was uniform and sure ; and there 
was a good prospect of his becoming an inoffensive and useful member 
of society.’—pp. 192 to 194. 


This conduct was indeed founded upon a ‘ thorough knowledge 
of the nature of boys, and derived from just and philosophical 
reasoning,’ but it proceeded also from that goodness of heart, and 
that faith in tie kindness of human nature, in which all ‘ just and 
philosophical reasoning’ upon such subjects must have its root, and 
without which .n0 reasoning can be true. 

When Mr. I jancaster published the third edition of his ‘Im 
provements in Education, be had made so many additions, good, 
bad, and indifi erent, to the Madras system, that he began to sup- 
pose the system itself was his own, and to arrogate to himself the 
merit of the discovery. This was not done at first m direct terms. 
‘The plain and unequivocal admission in his former editions, that 
‘ Dr. Bell had two hundred boys who instructed themselves,’ that hit 
own plan was ‘ ;vearly similar,’ and that it would have saved him 
$ much trouble, and some retrograde movements, had he bees 
earlier aequainte d with it, were now withdrawn, and the assertion 
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was hazarded that the ‘ result’ of his experiments had been ‘ a new 
and efficient system of education.’ This false assumption past for 
a time uncontradicted; his success was such as must have surpass- 
ed his most sanguine hopes, the Royal Family approved and pa- 
tronised his plans, and the first persons im the kingdom subscribed 
liberally to his publications. His career, however, was now to be 
interrupted. Before any question concerning his claim to the dis- 
covery had arisen, a few persons becaine alarmed at seeing how 
rapidly a system of educating the poorer classes was becoming 
general, by which they were to be bred up, not indeed in principles 
of dissent, but certainly not in the tenets of the church of Eng- 
land. ‘ Education,’ these are Mr. Lancaster’s words, ‘ ought to 
become a national concern; and this has been so long the public 
opinion, that no doubt it would have become so, had not a 
mere pharisaical sect-making spirit intervened to prevent it, and 
that in every party. A system of education which would not 
gratify this disposition in any party, is requisite in order to obviate 
the difficulty."*—* Above all things education ought not to be 
made subservient to the propagation of the peculiar tenets of any 
sect, beyond its own nuinber; it then becomes undue influence, 
like the strong taking advantage of the weak.’+ And in proposing 
that a society should be formed for improving the state and facili- 
tating the means of education among the industrious classes of the 
community, he says, ‘ a society for this purpose should be estab- 
lished on general christian principles, and on them only.’t—‘ It 
most probably would not be thought proper to insist upon or en- 
force any particular modes of tuition, religious systems or creeds.’§ 
* Let the friends of youth, among every denomination of Chris- 
tians, exalt the standard of education, and rally round it for their 
preservation, laying aside all religious differences in opinion.’| 
As a Quaker, Mr. Lancaster could hold no other language than 
this. If he had been disposed to confine his school to his own sect, 
he could not have done it, for the Quakers have so few poor 
members in their community, that sufticient numbers for his expe- 
rument could not have been found among them; and to have used 
the school as a means of extending the sect would neither have 
accorded with the policy nor the temper of the existing’communi- 
ty. In their first age they aimed at high game. William Penn 
converted the Princess Elizabeth of the Palatmate, aunt of George 
the First, and seems to have produced some effect upon her sister 
Sophia; and some of their self-elected apostles went abroad te 





* Lancaster, Introduction, page 8. + Ibid. page iv. 
¢ Lancaster, p. 24, § Ibid. p. 3° | Tbid. p. 25. 
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attempt the Grand Turk and the Pope. But that spirit has eva- 
porated, and in disclaiming any wish of instilling his own tenets 
into the minds of his pupils, Mr. Lancaster acted in conformity to 
the practice of the present Quakers. Of this the persons who 
first took the alarm at his success were ignorant ; they attacked him 
because he was a Quaker; and the ignorance and bigotry with 
— he was thus assailed gave him all the advantages he could 
wish, 

Some, however, of Mr. Lancaster’s opponents objected, upon 
better ground, to the general extension of bis schools. A good old 
lady, whose writings for the nursery display much talent and uniform 
goodness, calmly represented the ill consequences which might arise 
to the national church, if the children of the labouring classes were 
not trained up in its doctrines. She expressed her disapprobation 
also of the principle of punishment which he had chosen to itro- 
duce. Speaking of the tin or paper crowns, with which it is his 
custom to dress up an offender in mockery, ‘ surely,’ she said, ‘ it 
should be remembered, that the Saviour of the world was crowned 
with thorns in derision, and that this is a reason why crowning 1s an 
improper punishment foraslovenly boy.’ The association may not 
have been judicious ; but it proceeded from a deep sense of piety ; 
and precisely to the same association we owe the disuse of the dreadful 
punishment of the cross in all Christian countries,—humanity alone 
would not yet bave effected its abolition. For this passage a judge 
more conspicuously gifted (as it should seem) with a sense of 
ridicule than of justice, not only condemned the authoress as 4 
weak and silly woman, but bade her attribute to his opinion of 
her imbecility ‘ the milk and mildness with which she was treated; 
for, otherwise, he ‘ would have drawn blood from her at every line; 
a left her in a state of martyrdom more piteous than that of St: 

)ba,”* 

‘ The grand basis of Christianity alone,’ says Mr. Lancaster, ‘ is 
broad enough for the whole bulk of mankind to stand on, and jom 
hands as children of one family.’ Happy would it be if this well 
sounding sentence contained any practicable meaning. ‘ The ba- 
sis,’ he continues, ‘ is glory to God, and the increase of peace and 





* Who St. Uba may be, the critic has not informed us ; our knowledge of the noble ar- 
my of martyrs is, we believe, somewhat more extensive than he can pretend to; but St. 
Ubais unknown to us. Perhaps her history may be in the same volume which confutes 
certain hitherto established facts in American history, and contains that passage marked 
in inverted commas as Mr. Thelwall’s, which, unluckily happened not to be in the work 
from which it was quoted. The writer wanted a martyr, and not improbably hit upon 
St. Uba as a patron-saint for the town of St. Ubes, as Setubal is vulgarly cailed: it was 
less trouble to invent a name than to look for one. od 
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good will among men;’ but he himself narrows this basis by pro- 
fessing ‘ to instruct youth in the leading and uncontroverted truths 
of Christianity.’ His temple, therefore, is not an open building; 
he makes a door to it, and establishes a principle of exclusion: even 
if Socinianism be suffered to pass, the Deist and the Jew cannot ob- 
tain admittance. Mr. Lancaster finds that some tenets must be pre- 
supposed, and holds it an essential part of education to teach what, 
according to hiscreed, are necessary religious opinions. We entirely 
agree with him; but the question thus arises, upon his own grounds, 
what religious opmions are necessary ; and here the well-being of 
the state must be considered, as well as the moral improvement of 
the individual. A state is secure in proportion as the subjects are 
attached to the laws and institutions of their country; it ought, 
therefore, to be the first and paramount business of the state to pro- 
vide that the subjects shall be educated conformably to those in- 
stitutions ; that they shall be ‘ trained up in the way they should 
go;’ that is, in attachment to the national government and national 
religion. ‘The system of English policy consists of church and 
state ; they are the two pillars of the temple of our prosperity ; 
they must stand together or fall together;.and the fall of either 
would draw after it the ruin of the finest fabric ever yet reared by 
human wisdom under divine favour. Now to propose a system of 
national education, of which it is the avowed and distinguishing 
principle that the children shall not be instructed in the national 
religion, is to propose what is palpably absurd. This position is 
irrefragably stated by Dr. Herbert Marsh. ‘ The religion by aw 
established,’ he says, ‘ must always be regarded as the national reli- 
gion. But in every country the national education must be con- 
ducted on the principles of the national religion. For a violation 
of this rule would involve, not only an absurdity, but a principle of 
self-destruction; it would counteract by authority what it enjoins 
by authority,’ (p. 5.) The same able reasoner (to whom the coun- 
try is so much indebted for the manly and decisive manner in which 
he has delivered his opinions upon this important controversy) ex- 
poses the specious and insidious argument that no injury is done to 
the national religion, because Mr. Lancaster teaches nothing hos- 
tile to it, and ‘ appears in his school as a Christian only, teaching 
nothing but what a// Christians agree in revering.’ 


‘ Whether our religion, when thus curtailed, does not lose the cha- 
racter of Christianity altogether, or whether enough of it remains to 
satisfy the demands of any other religious party in this country, it is 
certain that the doctrines of Christianity, as taught by the Church of 
England, have no admission there. That dissenters therefore, dissenters 
of every dercription, should join in promoting such a plan of education, is 
not a matter of surprise. Tosupersede the parochial and charity schools, 
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which our forefathers had founded on the maxim in the text, of train- 
ing up a child in the way that he should go, and to raise up seminaries 
in their stead, where the children should not be trained in the way of 
the Established Church, was to them an advantage, too obvious to be 
overlooked. If no predilection for any peculiar sect was thereby ex- 
Cited, one point at least was gained, and that an important one—that the 
children educated in suck seminaries, would acquire an indifference to the 
establishment. And not “| indifference, but secession from the Esta- 
blished Church will be the final result. 

* Education, on whatever principles it be conducted, must have some 
influence, either favourable or unfavourable, on the established religion. 
Even neutrality, however strictly observed, is in this case a kind of hos- 
tility. tis Aostility to the Establishment, to deprive our children of 
that early attachment to it, which an education in the church cannot 
fail to inspire, and which, if lost in their youth, can never after be re- 
covered.’—-Sermon, pp. 10, 11. 


These consequences are as perilous as they are certain. Let it, 
however, be distinctly understood, that no part of the censure which 
we have past upen some of the practices of Mr. Lancaster, nor of 
the heavier condemnation which we must pass upon his conduct, 
arises from this consideration. Believing, as he believes, it is his 
duty to exclude from his institutions all means of instruction which 
might prepossess the children in favour of the Church: believ- 
ing, as we believe, it is our duty to see that this very object should 
be one special end of national education.—The fathers of the En- 

lish Church knew this to be their duty, and, therefore, they en- 
joined the curate of every parish to instruct and examine, openly in 
the church, on Sundays and holidays, ‘ so many children of his pa- 
rish sent unto him, as he shall think convenient, in some parts of 
their catechism.’ They enjoined parents to send their children, 
and masters their servants and apprentices, (if they have not learnt 
their catechism,) ‘ obediently to ~ and be ordered by the curate, 
until such time as they have learnt-all, that is here (by the rubrics) 
appointed for them to learn.’ ‘ Thus, then,’ says the Margaret 

rofessor, ‘ it appears that our reformers themselves laid at least 
the joundation for a system of religious education, to be conducted 
under the superintendance of the parochial clergy.’ As a farther 
security, it was required by the canons that every schoolmaster 
should not ouly be licensed by the bishop of the diocese, but pre- 
viously subscribe to the liturgy and articles; and all schoolmasters 
were enjoined to use the church catechism, and to bring their scho- 
lars to the parish church. Upon these principles the parochial 
and charity schools, founded or new modelled after the Reforma- 
tion, were invariably conducted ; and‘ had this system of paro- 
bial education, says Dr. Marsh, ‘ been carried to a greater extent, 
or 
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orhad it been more generally retained, the defection from the na- 
tional church would never have been raised to its present height.’ 

So far as the laws respecting education prevented dissenters 
from having schoolmasters of their own persuasion, they were in- 
tolerant; in all other poiats they were perfectly wise and proper. 
The objectionable parts have been repealed, but the others have 
fallen into disuse. It is in vain to deny or extenuate the fact—we 
cannot conceal from others, and we ought not to disguise from 
ourselves, that both the government and the clergy had too long 
neglected one of the most important duties incumbent upon both. 
No provision for parish schools has yet been made in this country 
as it has in Scotland; and the clergy have very generally failed to 
supply, as far as they could, the neglect of government. We say 
this not as a reproach, now that the sense of duty is awakened, and 
so general and honourable a spirit seems to be arising among them, 
but we say it as a warning, and as a stimulus to-continued exertion. 
Neither should it be forgotten, that some splendid exceptions were 
at all times to be found, and that, whatever benefit may here- 
after be derived from the new system of education, it is to a cler- 
gyman of the Church of England that this country and the world 
will be indebted ; for that system is Dr. Bell’s invention, and ‘his 
name will be blessed and honoured for it, to the latest generations, 
as one of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

When Dr. Bell, in 1797, first published the account of his ex- 
periments, he stated in his preface, that as the result had appeared 
to those who witnessed it convincing and decisive in regard to cha- 
ritable establishments, the Madras system had, after the experi- 
ence of several years, been, by those whose opinions were likely to 
have the greatest weight, recommended to similar establishments. 
How far such a system, he said, would apply to education in gene- 
ral, might be inferred from the tenor of his publication, the aim 
of which was that farther and similar trials might be made. In 
1805, he published a second edition of this little pamphlet, pre- 
fixing the scheme of a school on the Madras model, and suggest- 
ing the expediency of forming a board of education. As there are 
hever wanting in this country men of rank, and of active benevolence, 
who are willing to undertake such offices as are conducive to the 
welfare of the people and the prosperity of the state; a board 
formed of such men would, he thought, have influence sufficient 
to induce parish officers to adopt such improvements and re- 
formations, compatible with the existing laws, as it might see fit 
to recommend: and in many instances great advantages would 
arise from barely giving publicity to the administration of our poor 
laws, requiring detailed statements of the parochial expenditure 


according toa prescribed form, and comparing these statements 
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with one another. The board would also bend its views to the 
improvement of the poor laws as essentially necessary to the full 
success of their measures, By such means, he thought a right di- 
rection might be given to public education, ‘ and the most salutary 
and beneticial effects produced to the common weal in the morals 
and religion of the people, * in the national industry, prosperity, 
and happiness.’ 

How anxiously Dr. Bell desired that a system of national edu- 
cation should be established, is apparent from this statement. 
There occurred, however, in this edition of his book the following 
remarkable paragraph. ‘ It is not proposed that the children of 
the poor be educated in an expensive manner, or even taught to 
write and to cypher. Utopian schemes for the universal diffusion 
of general knowledge would soon realize the fable of the belly and 
the other members of the body, and confound that distinction of 
ranks and classes of society, on which the general welfare hinges, 
and the happiness of the lower orders, no less than that of the 
higher,depends. Parents willalways be found to educate, at their own 
expense, children enow to fill the stations which require higher qua- 
lifications; and there is a risk of elevating by an indiscriminate edu- 
cation, the minds of those doomed to the drudgery of daily labour 
above their condition, and thereby rendering them discontented 
and unhappy in their lot. It may suflice to teach the generality, 
on an economical plan, to read their bible, and understand the doc- 
trines of our holy +} religion.’ Remarkable as this passage is, it 
is for nothing so remarkable as for its inconsistency with the rest of 
the book, with the whole spirit of the system, and the whole tenor 
not only of Dr. Bell’s writings, but of his life. But of this incon- 
sistency hereafter; how it origimated may easily be conjectured. 
The general diffusion of education was the deepest desire of his 
heart ; it had long been the occupation, the object, the study, the 
passion of his life. ‘ It is the cause,’ to use his own words, ‘ of the 
present race of children within the reach of his labours, and of fu- 
ture generations of men over the world, in their most momentous 
concerns, of which he is the willing advocate. Even in the mere 





* Experiment in Education. Second edition, pp. 63—66. 

+ Thus the passage stands in the second edition of Dr. Bell's Experiment, p. 62, and 
in the third, p. 90, But in his enlarged book published in 1808, there is a material alte- 
ration in the first and last sentences. The first runs thus, ‘ It is not proposed that the 
children of the poor be educated in an expensive manner, or all of them be taught to 
write and to cypher.’ And at the end, ‘ All, however, may be brought on an econo 
mical plan to read their bible and understand the doctrines of our holy religion.’ Every 
honest observer will perceive that these alterations, important as they are, were meant by 
Dr. Bell to explain his meaning, not to qualify it. But the original passage is preferred 
in the text ; because as Dr. Bell’s enemies have chosen to produce it in the form which 
can best serve the purposes of party and persona] muliguity, in that form it becomes ws 
to examine it, : 
point 
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point of the health of the body,’ he continues, ‘ and the preservation 
of the animal life of man, vaccination, the most valuable disco- 
very in the physical art of which this country or the world can 
boast, falls short of this mvention ; which provides the means of 
supplying a remedy for the disorders of filth, idleness, ignorance, 
and vice, more fatal to children than the ravages of the small-pox. 
But this is its least recommendation. It is the sanity of the 
mind which is its glory, its moral, religious, and political tenden- 
cy ; here all comparison fails, and the greatest discoveries hereto- 
fore made for the improvement of human life shrink into com- 
parative insignificance.* With such convictions on his mind, with 
such impressions on his heart, and with such an engine in his + hands, 
Dr. Bell trusted and affirmed that ‘ this system of tuition would one 
day spread over the world.’ But he met with obstacles which 
would not have existed had his iuvention been brought forward be- 
fore the calamitous effect of the French revolution: for many 
persons from whom his plan would in other times have received the 
most willing and efficient encouragement, regarded now with fear 
any attempt at communicating instruction to the people; the 
frightful circumstances of that revolution had terrified them ; 
shocked at its consequences and mistaking Its causes, instead of 
perceiving that all these evils had arisen ftom half-knowledge acting 
upon ignorance, they fell into the grievous error of supposing that 
the ignorance of the subject was the best security of the govern- 
ment. With the example of Scotland and Lreland before their eyes, 
one the most moral, the other perhaps the most barbarous country 
in Europe, they thought of France and of France only. Yet they 
felt in their conscience that to withhold all education from the 
poor was to withhold from them in great measure the comforts and 
consolations, and even the rights of Christianity: so by a sort of 
compromise between a good heart and a weak understandmg they 
would have had the poor taught to read, provided they were not 
taught to write also. It was in condescension to the weakness of 
such persons, that Dr. Bell must have written a passage so cou- 
tradictory to the direct object of the book in which it is found : 
it was easier, he thought, thus to conciliate, than it would have 
been to convince them, and if by yielding a little he could effect 
this, he could not but know that from the very nature of his imstitu- 
tion, all which he aimed at would eventually be gained. But let 
no man when he pleads the cause of truth concede even the slightest 
point to error. 

Soon after the publication of this second edition, the trustees of 
ihe principal school at Whitechapel, resolved to introduce the 
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* Advertisement to the fourth edition, vii. viii. t Ditto, 
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new system, and by their desire the rector of the parish wrote ta 
the inventor, requesting his advice. Dr. Bell put himself in a 
coach the same evening in which he received the letter, and ap- 
peared in Whitechapel the following morning. Having organized 
the school, he was invited to Lambeth, to Mary-le-bone, and to 
the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, and every where his 
system was attended with that success which it ensures. ‘This, 
however, was but a silent progress compared with the rapid steps 
which Mr. Lancaster was making in public opinion, aided by the 
notoriety which his subscriptions occasioned, and the means which 
they placed at his disposal. Still the merit of the discovery was 
not yet claimed for him; and Mr. Whitbread, when he made 
his speech on the poor laws, distinctly spoke of Dr. Bell as the 
discoverer, and of Mr. Lancaster as having acknowledged * it, 
Mr. Lancaster upon this occasion, in a letterto Mr. Whitbread, 
again ‘ acknowledged the obligation he had to Dr. Bell,’ wished 
‘ not to detract from his honour or merit, nor to arrogate to him- 
self any thing to which Dr. Bell was entitled.’ At the same 
time he asserted, that many of the useful methods practised in his 
school were exclusively his own. This is perfectly true; many of 
the practices are his own, some to which we have given due praise 
as exceedingly useful, some which we have shown to be exceedingly 
mischievous, and some, which being neither the one nor the other, 
may properly be called good-for-nothing. Shortly afterwards, 
owever, Mr. Lancaster did arrogate to himself the merit to 
which Dr. Bell is entitled ; for he introduced an advertisement in 
the newspapers with the following sentence. ‘ Joseph Lancaster, 
of the epewry Borough Road, London, having invented 
under the blessing of Divine ProvipENcE, a new and me- 
chanical system of education for the use of schools, feels anxi- 
ous to disseminate the knowledge of its advantages, through the 
United Kingdom.’ It was offensive enough to see a quack advertise 
his balm of Quito ‘ by Divine Providence,’ as a sanction which 
was to be had cheaper than the King’s patent; but this is the 
first time, we believe, that an attempt to pilfer another man’s re- 
putation has been made in the phraseology of religion. 
The first person who came forward to support Mr. Lancaster 





* «The meritorious person with whom parts of the plan of education to which I have 
alluded have had their rise, who has had also the good sense unostentatiously to add the 
oat gg discoveries of others to his own, is well known to many members of this 
House. The gentleman whom I mean to peiut out to you is Mr. Joseph Lancaster.’ 
Substance of a speech on the Poor Laws by Mr. Whitbread. And again in a note to 
the same speech, at p. 98, after stating the dates of Dr. Bell’s experiment and _publi- 
cation, ‘ Mr. Lancaster's free school in the Borough was not opened till the year 1800 ; 
so that Dr. Bell unquestionably preceded Mr. Lancister, and to him the id are first 
indebted for one of the most useful discoveries which has ever been submitted to so- 
ciety.’ 
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in his false pretensions was Mr. Joseph Fox, a dentist by profes- 
sion, and author of a work upon the Natural History and Diseases 
of the Teeth. It is to be hoped this gentleman manages his ‘ key- “ 
instrument’ more skilfully than his pen, and that he does not some- 
times take hold of the wrong tooth as well as of the wrong argu- 
ment. Mr. Fox, however, if not a successful controversialist, is 
certainly a bold one; for he begins his attack with accusing Dr. 
Bell of having practised the very same fraud against Mr. Lancaster, 
which Mr. Lancaster had actually practised against him. ‘ Mr. 
Lancaster’s school,’ he says, ‘ is taught by one master, the Madras 
Asylum by a superintendent and four masters with salaries. The 
names of these FOUR MASTERS the Doctor pusLisuep in 
the first edition of his book, but supPRESSED them in the second; 
referring to this school with FOUR MASTERS as if it had been 
aschool with oNE MASTER only, andclaiming LANCASTER’S 
PLAN for teaching by ONE MASTER, from this fictitious 
model.’ That this accusation may lose nothing of its force, we 
give it with all the varieties of small capitals, large capitals, and 
capital Italics, which form the alto relievo of its original typo- 


graphy. 

Br. Bell’s second publication was not a reprint of his first, it 
omitted some things and contained many- additions. Among the 
rest it omitted the testimony of the Madras government in favour 
of his system. ‘The whole of these omissions were inserted in his 
fourth publication, which appeared after Mr. Fox’s pamphlet, but 
in the same year,* and which had probably been in the press at the 
same time. Dr. Bell had then received a letter from ludia, signed 
by above forty of his former pupils, telling him of their success in 
the work, which they ascribed wholly to his system, and his exer- 
tions. This letter he now printed, together with those of Lord 
Hobart and of the Madras government, ‘ for it was due,’ he said, 
‘ to the discovery, that these proofs and facts should now be col- 
lected and arranged in the same publication with the system, the 
principles and the practices of which they went to establish. If it 
be, as the author fondly imagines, that the Madras experiment will 
form an era in the economy of a school, he is solicitous that nothing 
be wanting to authenticate its reality and confirm its genuine- 
ness. Were these original documents and facts suppressed, (as 
many of them were in the two last editions,) it is not impossible to 
conceive that, at some future period, or in some distant region of 
the globe, a question might arise in regard to the origin of this 
mode of tuition, by which one master may with the utmost facility 





* 1808, not 1809, as stated in the Edinburgh Review for November, 1810, p. 76. 
The Dedication is dated 10th April, 1808. 
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teach a thousand and more scholars ; that it may fare with this dis- 
covery as it has fared with many former discoveries, and that future 
and foreign writers may arise and claim to themselves what did not 
originate with them. —p. 127. 

According to Mr. Lancaster and his partizans, Dr. Bell has 
made no discovery in education whatever. Now what does Dr. 
Bell himself say in 1797, a year before Mr. Lancaster began teach- 
ing upon the ordinary plans, and some-years before he began to 
think of improving upon it? He announced it, in the title-page, as 
suggesting a system by which a school or family may teach itself 
under the superintendence of the master or parent. He tells 
us, in the preface, that he published this account, that it might 
be ascertained by farther experiment ‘ how far the system would 
apply to education in general; that a’ he could only conduct 
the school ‘ by instructing ushers m the economy of such a se- 
minary, or by youth from among the pupils trained for the purpose, 

had for some time kept both objects in view, but was,in the end 
compelled to abandon entirely the former, and adhere solely to 
the latter, * and that his success had proved ‘ the superiority of this 
New Mode of conducting a school through the medium of the 
scholars themselves.’ Of the masters he says that ‘ none of 
them had made a progress in letters equal to boys of the first class,’ 
and that ‘ their duty was not to teach, but to look after the various 
departments of the institution.{ Finally, after pointing out the 
advantage of selecting teachers from the boys, he adds, ‘ after 
this manner the school teaches dise/f, and as matters now stand, 
the schoolmaster alone is essentially necessary at this school.”§— 
The Madras government, under whose immediate eye the experi- 
ment had been made, sanction this account of it; they deem it of 
such importance that they recommend it in an especial letter to the 
governments of Bengal and Bombay, as ‘ a system of tuition alto- 
gether new ; \\ and this letter is signed by Lord Hobart, Sir Aluved 
Clarke, Edward Saunders, and E. W. Fallofield, the Honourable 
Governor and Members of Council at Madras, who were Presi- 
deat and Vice President of the Institution where the experiment 
was made. ‘This New System is that by which a school teaches 
itself. But if Dr. Bell be not the inventor of this, as Mr. Joseph 
Lancaster and Mr. Joseph Fox assert, they must at least admit that 
he supposed himself to have invented it, and said he had invented 
it, and published an account of the imaginary invention some years 
before Mr. Lancaster ever dreamt of such an invention ; and that 
the government of Madras, consisting of the honourable persons 





* Dr. Bell's Expériment, ist Edition, p.9. t Ib. p.10. $ Ib. p, 18. 
§ Ib. p. 24, || Ib. p. xi. 
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above specified, supposed the same. If Mr. Lancaster therefore 
be indeed the ‘ first inventor’ of the New System, a miracle must 
have been wrought to defraud him of the credit due to his claim; 
but if there be no miracle on the one side, it necessarily follows 
that there is the most consummate assurance and want of truth on 
the other. 

As for the four masters at the Madras Asylum, whom Dr. Bell 
found there, and whom he retained there ‘ to look after the various 
departments of the Institution,’ it is manifest from the Account 
published in 1797, that the improvements were introduced not 
through them, nor by their assistance, but in spite of them; and 
the manner in which Dr. Bell expresses this is so clear, and so de- 
cisive of the point in controversy, that what he says must either be 
true, or it must have been written im the spirit of second-sighted 
falsehood to defraud another man of an invention which was not 
yet made. But if the school at Egmore had had fourteen masters 
instead of four, and they had all been actually employed as masters 
in the common school meaning of the word, still if Dr. Bell had 
publicly suggested (as he did suggest) a system by which a school 
may teach itself, and show (as he did show) in what manner a 
school must be organised to do this, he would have been the in- 
ventor of the system, whether he had ever carried it into effect or 
not; just as the discovery of the true form of the earth is dugite 
Newton, not to those persons who verified his opinion by measur- 
ing a degree at the equator; or as the great improvement in navie 
gation was made by hin who discovered the polarity of the needle, 
not by the man who first sailed by the compass. It is in teaching 
by the boys themselves that the New System consists; the modes 
of teaching, such as sand-writing and slate-writing, syllabic read- 
ing, key-arithmetic, &c. &c. however they may be varied and 
multiplied, are but subordinate parts; self-tuition is the main- 
spring, the heart and life of the system, the principle and the power. 

Another of Mr. Lancaster’s advocates, who is less violent than 
Mr. Joseph Fox, because he is more malicious, and more expert, 
admits that self-tuition is the foundation of the plan, and that the 
ingenious and worthy author (meaning Dr. Bell) was ‘ not una- 
ware’ of the real uses of this method: but he proceeds to show that 
this is of littke moment when compared with the discoveries of 
Mr. Lancaster, and that the ‘ worthy and ingenious author’ is in 
fact a ‘ pitiful and jealous rival’ of Mr. Laneaster, and ‘ leagued 
in unnatural union with a combination of bigots and time-servers, 
against one of the greatest benefactors of his species.’ ‘These 
charges, which it is proper to meet as fully and as boldly as they 
are advanced, are made in the Edinburgh Review, for Nov. 1810. 

The writer describes the rise and progress of a conspiracy 
against 
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against the progress of knowledge. ‘ The bigotted and perse- 
cuting classes of society,’ according to him, or, as they are else- 
where called, ‘ the friends of ignorance and persecution,’ believing 
that ‘no good could result from promoting the imstruction of the 
bulk of the community, and pretending to foresee a variety of evils, 
as likely to originate in the greater diffusion of knowledge,’ were 
disturbed and terrified at the progress of Mr. Lancaster’s system, 
and immediately made the utmost exertion to impede and over- 
throw so dreaded an enemy. ‘This, it will be perceived, is framed 
upon the oldest and most approved rules for the management of 
machinery, according to the practice of all regular epic poets from 
Virgil to Sir Richard Blackmore; the powers of darkness are to be 
roused at the progress of the hero of the piece, and to set all their 
engines at work for his destruction. ‘ The first alarm was given 
by the idea of the poor being taught, ‘a louder note was soon 
sounded that the poor were to be taught by a Quaker’ But even 
this failed, for the King’s favours ‘ prevented any outcry of no 
Quakery, and the law was against his being operated upon by 
fire,’ in the manner which no doubt, was desired by the bigotted 
and persecuting classes. ‘ Will it be credited, says this writer, 
‘ by those who read the history of Ireland during the last four 
years, that during the same period, a cry, raised by persons both 
orthodox and feeble, upon such admirable grounds, was scarcely 
repeated at the moment, and is now almost quite forgotten !’ — 
lreland !—it stirs our blood to see Ireland, with all the danger 
which now exists there, and all the evils which may arise there, 
unless the present agitations are managed with a steady and healing 
hand,—to see the state of that unhappy country brought forward 
on every occasion, not in the spirit of conciliation, but in a manner 
which tends to exasperate animosities, and to drive the discontented 
into open disaffection. 

The last resource of ‘the friends of ignorance and superstition,’ 
when they found that the New System of Education must suc- 
ceed and spread over the world, was ‘ to try and get the manage- 
ment of it into their own hands.’ ‘ In order to supplant the sec- 
tary there must be found a churchman,’ and ‘ it happened most 
fortunately for this design, that about the period alluded to, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should have extended his patronage to 
Dr. Bell, whom he had called from his retirement at Swanage, to 
superimtend a charity school, and that the Bishop of Durham, still 
more munificently, bestowed upon that gentleman a valuable pre- 
ferment in his diocese, with the supermtendence of a similar es- 
tablishment for education.’ ‘Thus the ‘ combination of bigots 
and time-servers was most unfortunately aided by the accident of 
Dr. Bell’s right reverend patrons calling him from his retire- 
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ment to bring forward his claims to originality, and to assist in 
the establishment of schools.’ ‘ Call up the right master Con- 
stable! We have here recovered the most dangerous piece of 
lechery that ever was known in the commonwealih!’ Let it not be 
supposed that the Vice-Society are the only persons who can 
nose a plot in the wind; here is a new ‘Titus Oates on the other 
side ! he has discovered a desperate conspiracy, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is at the head of it ! 

By what persons Dr. Bell was really drawn from Swanage, we 
have already stated; but let that pass; a few misrepresentations, 
more or less, are of so little cousequence here, that it is not worth 
while to delay the reader for the sake of detecting them. But how 
was Dr. Beil to be unplicated in this combination against the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and the education of the poor? how was 
it to be made appear that he, of all men, should be leagued ‘ in 
most unnatural union,’ to check his own system, and counteract 
the very object, which it was the pride and passion of his life to 
carry into effect? Here is a specimen of ingenuity not exceeded 
even by the Abbé Barruel himself. Our Informer selects from 
Dr. Bell’s volume the imprudent and inconsistent passage which 
we have formerly quoted, anc upon this single, solitary passage, 
contradictory as it is, wot only to the whole tenour, but to the very 
purpose of the work in which it is framed, and inconsistent as he 
himself pronounces it to be, he reasons as though the deliberate 
opinion of the author were to be collected from this passage and 
this alone ! 

Dr. Bell therefore is ranked among the followers of Mande- 
ville ; not that they ‘ impute to his writings the intentions of that 
licentious author, any more than they do his eloquence, his wit or 
acuteness.’ Notwithstanding however this candid admission, his 
intentions are found to be the same, and as such the writer 
reasons upon them at great length. ‘ Here,’ he says, ‘ is the charge 
which has sunk most in our minds against that Reverend Per son; 
—for thus he calls him; seeking, by this ironical designation to 
throw a general ridicule on his Genction, at the same time that he 
attacks his character ;—had it not been for this we could have par- 
doned the various insinuations against liberal opimions which his 
writings contain; and could even have exercised a similar charity 
towards his most ludicrous rant about throwing away the horn- 
book of our ancestors. What, the reader will naturally ask, is this 
most ludicrous rant which, by an exertion of charity, this candid 
geutleman is willing to overlook ¢ Thus the passage stands in Dr, 
Bell’s last publication, p. 56, 57: ‘ There can be but one reason 
why the horn-book of our ancestors is thrown aside, and this reason 
has, in many ways, retarded and defeated education. ‘The ne 
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against the progress of knowledge. ‘ The bigotted and perse- 
cuting classes of society,’ according to him, or, as they are else- 
where called, ‘ the friends of ignorance and persecution,’ believing 
that ‘no good could result from promoting the mstruction of the 
bulk of the community, and pretending to foresee a variety of evils, 
as likely to originate in the greater diffusion of knowledge,’ were 
disturbed and terrified at the progress of Mr. Lancaster’s system, 
and immediately made the utmost exertion to impede and over- 
throw so dreaded an enemy. ‘This, it will be perceived, is framed 
upon the oldest and most approved rules for the management of 
machinery, according to the practice of all regular epic poets from 
Virgil to Sir Richard Blackmore; the powers of darkness are to be 
roused at the progress of the hero of the piece, and to set all their 
engines at work for his destruction. ‘ The first alarm was given 
by the idea of the poor being taught, ‘a louder note was soon 
sounded that the poor were to be taught by a Quaker? But even 
this failed, for the King’s favours ‘ prevented any outery of no 
Quakery, and the law was against his being operated upon by 
fire,’ in the manner which no doubt, was desired by the bigotted 
and persecuting classes. ‘ Will it be credited,’ says this writer, 
‘ by those who read the history of Ireland during the last four 
years, that during the same period, a cry, raised by persons both 
orthodox and feeble, upon such admirable grounds, was scarcely 
repeated at the moment, and is now almost quite forgotten !’ — 
Ireland !—it stirs our blood to see Ireland, with all the danger 
which now exists there, and all the evils which may arise there, 
unless the present agitations are managed with a steady and healing 
hand,—to see the state of that unhappy country brought forward 
on every occasion, not in the spirit of conciliation, but in a manner 
which tends to exasperate animosities, and to drive the discontented 
into open disaffection. 

The last resource of ‘the friends of ignorance and superstition,’ 
when they found that the New System of Education must suc- 
ceed and spread over the world, was ‘ to try and get the manage- 
ment of it into their own hands.’ ‘ In order to supplant the sec- 
tary there must be found a churchman,’ and ‘ it happened most 
fortunately for this design, that about the period alluded to, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury should have extended his patronage to 
Dr. Bell, whom he had called from his retirement at Swanage, to 
superimtend a charity school, and that the Bishop of Durham, still 
more munificently, bestowed upon that gentleman a valuable pre- 
ferment in his diocese, with the supermtendence of a similar es- 
tablishment for education.’ ‘Thus the ‘ combination of bigots 
and time-servers was most unfortunately aided by the accident of 
Dr. Bell’s right reverend patrons calling him from his retire- 
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ment to bring forward his claims to originality, and to assist in 
the establishment of schools.’ ‘ Call up the right master Con- 
stable! We have here recovered the most dangerous piece of 
lechery that ever was known in the commonwealih!’ Let it not be 
supposed that the Vice-Society are the only persons who can 
nose a plot in the wind; here is a new Titus Oates on the other 
side ! he has discovered a desperate conspiracy, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is at the head of it ! 

By what persons Dr. Bell was really drawn from Swanage, we 
have already stated; but let that pass; a few misrepresentations, 
more or less, are of so little consequence here, that it is not worth 
while to delay the reader for the sake of detecting them. But how 
was Dr. Bell to be implicated in this combination against the ad- 
vancement of knowledge, and the education of the poor? how was 
it to be made appear | that he, of all men, should be leagued ‘ in 
most unnatural union,’ to check his own system, and counteract 
the very object, which it was the pride and passion of his life to 
carry into effect? Here is a specimen of ingenuity not exceeded 
even by the Abbé Barruel himself. Our Informer selects from 
Dr. Bell’s volume the imprudent and inconsistent passage which 
we have formerly quoted, and upon this single, solitary passage, 
contradictory as it Is, net only to the whole tenour, but to the very 
purpose of the work in which it is framed, and inconsistent as he 
himself pronounces it to be, he reasons as though the deliberate 
opimion of the author were to be collected from ‘this passage and 
this alone ! 

Dr. Bell therefore is ranked among the followers of Mande- 
ville ; not that they ‘ impute to his writings the intentions of that 
licentious author, any more than they do his eloquence, his wit or 
acuteness.’ Notwithstanding however this candid admission, his 
intentions are found to be the same, and as such the writer 
reasons upon them at great length. ‘ Here,’ he says, ‘is the charge 
which has sunk most in our minds against that Reverend Person; 
—for thus he calls him; seeking, by this ironical designation to 
throw a general ridicule on his fanction, at the same time that he 
attacks his character ;—had it not been for this we could have par- 
doned the various insinuations against liberal opinions which his 
writings contain; and could even have exercised a similar charity 
towards his most ludicrous rant about throwi ing away the horn- 
book of our ancestors. What, the reader will naturally ask, is this 
most ludicrous rant which, by an exertion of charity, this candid 
gentleman is willing to overlook ¢ Thue the passage stands in Dr, 
Bell’s last publication, p. 56, 57: ‘ There can be but one reason 
why the horn-book of our ancestors is thrown aside, and this reason 
has, in many ways, retarded and defeated education. ‘The = 
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card, or board, (the old horn-book,) put into the hands of chil- 
dren, should never go beyond the alphabet, digits, and syllables 
of two letters; but of these, a division of two or more may be 
made, if chosen, for the sake fof economy and brevity, but espe- 
cially, that the scholar may see the stages of his journey and 
mark his own progress; and, still more, that no one of his books 
be ever parted with till he be perfectly master of its contents, 
which will enable him to go through the next with a precision 
and dispatch not otherwise attainable.’ Is this a most ludicrous 
rant? is there any rant in it? is there any thing ludicrous in it? 
It is not true then that any ludicrous rant about the horn-book is 
to be found in Dr. Bell’s writings. It is not true that there is any 
combination of the ‘ bigotted and persecuting classes’ to keep the 
oor in ignorance. It is not true that Dr. Bell is among, the fol- 
owers of Mandeville. It is not true that Mr. Lancaster invented 
the system. It is not true even that he was the first person who 
introduced it into England, after Dr. Bell had announced the dis- 
covery, for it was practised before him in the Aldgate school, and 
by Dr. Briggs at Kendal. This writer lays down, among his final 
positions, ‘ that the merit of devising the new system belongs to 
Joseph Lancaster, although one of its principles had been pre- 
viously known to Dr. Bell, and exemplified in the school at Mad- 
ras, but without those other principles which, when taken together, 
constitute the new system.’ He has so often evinced that he does 
not take the trouble to understand what he is determined to con- 
demn, that it might have been supposed, in this instance, he had 
not understood the system upon which he was writing, if he had 
not elsewhere incautiously admitted that self-tuition is the ‘ foun- 
dation of the plan, whereof the sand-writing may be said merely to 
constitute one of the additional details, or partial and accidental 
improvements.’* He may rest in which of these positions he 
pleases; we maintain what we have before asserted, that self-tuition 
is the principle of the system, and that Dr. Briggs’s arrangement of 
the alphabet, Mr. Lancaster’s slate-writing as well as sand-writing, 
Mr. Warren’s engravéd copies on the slates, syllabic reading, and 
key arithmetic, merely constitute some of the additional details : 
however these details may be multiplied, varied, or improved, the 
principle of the system remains the same, and that principle is Dr. 
Kell’s discovery. It is he who has given birth to every school, by 
whomsoever it may be formed, which is conducted through the 
medium of the scholars themselves, 
As for Mr. Lancaster, tt is greatly to be regretted that vanity 
should have made him arrogate to himself the merit due to ano- 
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ther, an act as foolish as it is immoral; for, notwithstanding the 
vulgar and bad spirit in which some of his practices were con- 
ceived, his own merits were sufficient to have entitled him toa 
large portion of public respect. He might have been the Ali of 
the new system, the most zealous, the most useful, the most cele- 
brated of its disciples ; second only in merit to the founder of the 
system, and hardly second to him in celebrity ;—he has chosen to 
be the Moseilama, first the docile disciple, then the bitter and 
deadly enemy of his teacher ; and must bear upon his head the im- 
putation of falsehood and imposture. ‘There was a time when 
we thought well of him, but it was when he deserved well ; he him- 
self has compelled us to pass upon him this condemnation ; it is not 
from his enemies that his reputation has received its mortal wound ; 
he has destroyed himself, and miay be buried im the high-way. 

When this man talks of ‘ not suffering his name to be associated* 
with that of Dr. Bell, we are only more sensible of the becom- 
ing dignity which Dr. Bell has displayed in not condescending to 
a controversy with him or his adherents. When it pleases him to 
be jocose, and to tell us that ‘ the cry and the shout of Great art 
thou, O Bell! is to go through the land,’+ we feel inclined to pity 
him. But when, he asserts that the difference in principle between 
himself and Dr. Bell is, that Dr. Bell ‘advocates the universal 
limitation of knowledge, while he is labouring for the universal 
diffusionfof it;) we are compelled to declare, that a misrepresen- 
tation so wilful, deserves the severest condemnation. 

The passage, upon which it is founded, we have already 
quoted at full length, and im its most objectionable form. It is a 
single paragraph, forming not quite a page, in a volume which 
(in the last edition) consists of between three and four huidred ; 
the paragraph which follows limits its application to Sunday 
schools, (where writing and cyphering never have been taught,) but 
all the rest of the book is not only inconsistent, but incompatible 
with it; for how is it possible xof to teach writing ina school 
where it is by the act of writing that the children are taught to 
read? To reason upon this single paragraph, as if it were the 
principle of the book, is just as if a school-boy, in writing his 
exercise, should mistake an exception for a rule. By what feelings 
Dr. Bell was betrayed into this error, we have already attempted 
to show ; had his antagonists contented themselves with censuring 
it as an error, and exposing its inconsistency, they could not have 
been gainsaid : but when, upon this foundation, they accuse Dr. 
Bell of conspiring with the ‘bigotted and persecuting classes’ to 
prevent the diffusion of knowledge; he who, of all men, has done 
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most to render education general; we repel the charge with the 
utmost indignation. 

We havenoroom to enter into the organizations of the new school, 
enough indeed has already been said upon that point for our pre- 
sent purpose, and for farther details the reader is referred to the 
octavo volume, or the little analysis of it, which, under the title of 
Instructidhs for conducting schools on ‘the Madras System, con- 
tains all necessary practical directions. Suffice it to say, that the 
means are beautitul, the end certain, the system entire and perfect. 
Education has been for the first time reduced to a science. All 
that individual genius can do has been accomplished by Dr. Bell, 
but ‘he still thinks nothing done by him, while any thing remains 
to be done, and he is apprehensive that his system will be sooner: 
carried to its just length im foreign countries than at home.’ This 
apprehension he may now dismiss; the friends of the Establish- 
ment have been roused ; the eagerness which his enemies and theirs 
have manifested to effect their “object, has awakened their atten- 
tion, and made them perceive the important interests which are at 
stake. The enemy set up their song of triumph before they had 
won the field. This insolent minority dared even to menace the 
Establishinent. Oue *writer warns the clergy against ‘ instituting 
schools in which children are to be instructed in the national reli- 
gion, because of the hostile ‘feelings which will be excited be- 
tween them and the children of the anti-church institutions ;’ as_ if 
in such a case it were the establishment which ought to quit the field! 
Andanother, a!ter quoting a passage inwhich Dr. Bell recommends 
that Sunday and other charity and free-schools for the poor, should 
be put under existing and appropriate authorities, that 1s, under the 
superintendence of the parochial clergy, tellsusthat men who thus 
‘madly seek to extend the power of the church,’ will ‘lessen her 
security and bring into jeopardy her very + existence.’ Itis the 
cackling of the enemy’s geese which has in this instance alarmed 
the garrison. 

Associations of the clergy and gentry are already formed in 
many counties for the support and furtherance of the education of 
the infant poor according to Dr, Bell’s system. ‘They are spread- 
ing, and will soon, in all probability, become general throughout 
the country. But we would fain look for more than this. A na 
tional establishment of parochial schools has rendered Scotland the 


most orderly and moral country m Europe: before that establish-— 


ment was instituted, it was well nigh the most barbarous. Why 
should not this blessing be extended to England? That national 
education ought to be conducted upon the principles of national 
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religion, however the enemies of that religion may rail against the 
axiom, is so self-evident, that none but those who are besotted with 
sectarian bigotry, or who having clearer heads have yet more mis- 
chievous intentions, can possibly dispute it. The school and 
church establishments ought therefore to be intimately connected ; 
the parish priest should be the superintendent of the parish school, 
and when a race of men have been educated for the purpose, it 
would be well if the clerk were always the school-master; for the 
advantage which would arise from raising this character into re- 
spectability, is not to be despised. As for the dissenters, they may 
have their own *schools; it requires no small portion of absurdity 
to believe, and of impudence to assert, that goverumeut, in conde- 
scension to the prejudices, and what it must needs consider the 
error of the few, should sacrifice the principles of the many, lose 
sight of its interest, and neglect its duty. Of all important mea- 
sures of domestic policy, that of establishing parochial schools 
would be the most important and the most beneficial, for the igno- 
rance of the poor is the root of all those evils for which our poor 
laws are but an inadequate alleviation; and it is the main cause of 
those offences which render criminal law necessary, but which it is 
easier as well as wiser, to prevent than to punish. For these great 
and effectual means of national improvement, we would fain look 
with confidence as well as hope, to the true and steady friends of 
the national church; and not to them only, but to all those of what- 
ever persuasion, who think it the duty and essence of a national 
church to watch over the instruction and morals of the mass of the 
people. By bravely defying and confronting the power of France, 
baffling and beating the armies of the barbarian upon what he was 
accustomed to consider his own undisputed elemeut, we have raised 
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* That Dr. Bell would deprive the dissenters of this right, is one of those gross misre- 
presentations which we have only time thus briefly to notice, and thus distinctly to 
contradict, Another trick of this kind is practised by Mr. Joseph Fox, when he says, 
(p. 2,) that if Dr. Bell be the author of the inventions claimed by Mr. Lancaster, Dr. 
Bell’s first edition must be the source from which the latter has drawn all bis materials, 
That source would certainly have been sufficient, for there he learnt the principle of the 
new system; but if Mr. Fox was iguorant that his friend Mr. Lancaster had opened a 
correspondence with Dr, Bell and visited him at Swanage, Mr. Lancaster himself, who 
printed the pamphlet contuining the false assertion, could not have forgotten it. The com- 
parison of the economy of Mr. Lancaster’s school in its present state, with that of the 
Male Asylum, when economy was an incidental (though necessary) result of the system, 
is another of these tricks, For improvements in the economy of the schools we 
are certainly indebted to Mr. Lancaster ; economy having been from the first his direct 
object ; but as there is no patent eutitling him to the exclusive use of slates and spelling 
cards, these practices as far as economy is consistent with prudence, are adopted in 
the chur h ot England schools. Que of the chief differences between them in this point 
is, that Mr, Lancaster allows une spelling card to a class, whence Dr. Bell allows one to 
every boy in it. The value of these cards is something less than two thirds of a far- 

“thing each, and they whoare fond of calculating the fractions of farthings, may if they 
please count up the difference. A 
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the name of England upon the continent as a military power, to a 
pitch which it has rarely attained: by the establishment of paro- 
chial schools we should make our prosperity at home keep pace 
with our reputation abroad, multiply our resources, increase our 
strength, and render it permanent. Thus, too, should we perpetuate 
as far as is possible by human means, that constitution of church and 
state which is the pride and stréngth of England. Esto perpetua is 
the prayer which every true and enlightened patriot must breathe 
for that constitution: the way to render it perpetual is by training 
up the children of the people from generation to generation in the 
way they should go. 





*,.* The Address of H. P. is mislaid. 
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QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Which may be procured, if ordered, of any Bookseller through- 
out the British Empire. 





AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 


The Farmer’s Magazine; a periodical Work, exclusively devoted to Agricul- 
ture and Rural Affairs. (Published quarterly.) No. 47, containing two 
coloured Engravings (with Descriptions) of Fiorin Grass, and one of Mr. 
Wilkie’s Iron Plough, 3s. 

A Treatise on the Brecding of Swine, and curing of Bacon; with Hints on 
Agricultural Subjects. By Robert Henderson, Farmer at Broomhill, near 
Annan. Two Plates. 8vo. 5s. 

Designs for laying out Farms and Farm Buildings in the Scotch Style, adapt- 
ed to England. By J.C. Loudon, 4to, 3. 3s. 

Agricultural Mechanism; or, a Display of the several Properties and 
Powers of the Vehicles, Implements, and Machinery connected with Husban- 
dry; together with a great variety of Improvements aud Inventions never 
before offered to the Public; whereby numerous inconveniences may be ob- 
viated, and defects corrected. The whole familiarly arranged, and illustrated 
by Twenty Copperplates. Dedicated to the Bath and West of England 
Society. y Captain Thomas Williamson, Honorary Member. 

A General View of the Agriculture of Aberdeenshire, drawn up under the 
Direction of the Board.of Agriculture. By G.S, Keith,D.D. 8vo. 15s. 

An Historical and Descriptive Account of the Four Species of Peruvian 
Sheep. By W. Walton. 8vo. 8s. 

On the Name and Origin of the Merino Breed of Sheep. 2s. 

Report upon the Farm of T, Greg, Esq at Coles, in Herefordshire. 2s. 

ARTS, FINE. 

British Gallery of Engravings, No. 8. Superroyal Folio, 21. 2s8.; Proofs 
31. 13s. 6d. each. 

A practical Essay on the Art of Flower-painting, in all its Branches, with 
critical and biographical Accounts of Flower-Painters. By Jolin Cart 
Burgess. 7s. 

A Series of Views of Picturesque and Romautic Scenery in Madeira, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Timor, Chiua, Prince of Wales’s Island, Bombay, 
Mabratta Country, St. Helena, and Jamaica, Engraved by Heath, Woolnoth, 
and Cook, from Drawings made in those Countries by William Westall. Part 
I. 10s. 6d.; Proofs, 15s. 

The Fine Arts of the British School. _ By J. Britton, F.S. A. No. IV. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Three Lectures on Engraving, delivered at the Surry Institution in 1309. 
By the late Robert Mitchell Meadows. 8vo. 6s, 

A Portraiture of the Heavens, constructed for the Use of Students in Astro- 
nomy. By the Rev. F. Wollaston, F. R.S. Ou ten Folio Plates. 21s. 

Beauties of Occult Science, investigated according to the Doctrine of 
Ptolemy, and System of Argol, 9s. boards 
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No. XI. Leybourn’s Mathematical Repository, containing eleven Solutions 
to the Mathematical Questions proposed in No. 1. 2. Solutions to a curious 
problem in Dynamics. 3. Expansion of a Formula connected with the in- 

uiries relating to Physical Astronomy. 4. On the Sint and Cosine of the 
Maltiple Arc, on the Sine and Cosine of an Arc in terms of the Arc itself, and 
a new Theorem for the Elliptic Quadrant. 5. On Magic squares. 6. An 
account of an Experiment for Determining the Universal Attraction of 
Matter. 7. Observations ov Polygonal Numbers, 8. On the Irreducible 
Case of Cubic Equations. 9. The Senate House Problems, given in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, to the Candidates for Honors during the Examination 
for the Degree of B. A.in January 1811. 10. Continuation of Legendre’s 
Memoir on Elliptic Transcendentals. And 11. A Series of New Questions 
to be answered in a subsequent Number. 

Plans and Views of Buildings, executed in Englaud and Scotland, in the 
Castellated and other Styles. By R. Lugar, Architect, Elegantly Engraved 
in Aquatinta, on 32 plates, royal 4to. 21. 2s. boards, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Memoirs of the principal Events in the Life of H. Taylor of North Shields, 
Bvo. 5s. 
An Introduction to the Memoirs of Prince Eugene of Savoy; containing 
rivate Anecdotes of the Prince’s Family, and other celebrated Characters of 
Ris ‘Time; with Notes, Historical, Biographical, Militury, &c. &ce. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 
The Life of the Right Rev. Beilby Porteus, D. D. late Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don. By the Rev. Robert Hodgson, A. M.F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 


BOTANY. 


Hortus Cantabrigiensis; or, a Catalogue of Plants Indigenous and Exotic. 
By James Donn, Curator. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 8s. 


CLASSICS, 


Sophoclis Oedipus Tyrannus, ex Recensione Petri Elmsley, A. M. qui et 
Annotationes suas adjecit. 8vo. 4s. 


DRAMA. 
The Trial by Jury; a Farce, in Two Acts. By Theodore Edward Hook, 
» Be 

Three Plays, with a Preface, including Dramatic Observations of the late 
Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne. By W. Haley, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

The Boarding House; or, Five Hours at Brighton: performing at the 
Lyceum Theatre. By S. Beasley, Jun. Esq. 2s. 

“One o'Clock; or, the Knight and the Wood Demon, A Grand Musical 
Romance, in Three Acts. By M:G. Lewis. 2s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Exercises in the Spanish [Anguage, adapted to the Commercial and Military 
Spanish Grammar. By J. E. Mordente. 5s. 

On National Education, By George Ensor, Esq. Svo. 9s. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar elucidated, or'a Guide to Parsing; in 
which the Principles of Grammar are unfolded to the Understanding, and the 
Fxercise of Parsing is rendeted Methodical and Pasy. By B. H. Smart, 
Private Teacher. 12mo, 3s. 6d. bds, 

Models of Juvenile Leters, on familiar and every-day Subjects, in English, 
French, and Italian, with aumerous Topics for Exercise. By the Rev. D. 
Blair. 3s. 6d. 
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Eastern Tales, or Moral Allegories, illustrative of the Manners and 
Customs of Oriental Nations, and designed for the Instruction and Amuse- 
ment of Youth. 12mo. 5s. . 

A Grammar of the Arabic Language, in which the Rules are illustrated by 
Authorities from the best Writers; principally adapted for the Service of the 
Hon. East India Company. By John Richardson, Esq. F. S.A, 4to. 18s. 

Thé Tutor’s Key to the Three Thousand Questions contained in the Univer- 
sal Preceptor, the Grammars of Geography and Chemistry, Barrow’s Ques- 
tions ou the New Testament, and Adair’s Questions on Goldsmith’s England. 
3s. 6d. 

Barrow’s Five Hundred Questions on the New Testament, for the Use of all 
Schools in which the Christian Religion is taught. 1s. 

Adair’s Five Hundred Questions on Goldsmith’s History of England, for the 
Use of Schools, 1s. 

A New Elementary Grammar of the English Language, By J. Fenwick. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 

GEOLOGY. 
Transactions of the Geological Society. Vol.I. 4to. hy 


HISTORY. 


History of Scotland, during the Reign of Robert I. surnamed the Bruce, 
By Robert Kerr, F. R. S. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 6s. 

Introduction to the History of the Revolution in Spain, By Alvaro Florez 
Estrada, Attorney-General of the Province of Asturias. Translated from 
the Author’s Manuscripts, by William Burdon. 5s. 

A History of the Roman Government, till the Usurpation of Augustus 
Cesar.e*By Alexander Brodie. 12s. 

A Vindication of Mr. Fox’s History of the early Part of the Reign of James 
the Second. By Mr. Serjeant Heywood. 4to. 36s, 

The New Annual Register for 1810. 8vo, 11. 

The History of the Worthies of England endeavoured. By F. Fuller, D. D. 
New edition. 2 vols. 4to. 5l. 5s. 

Patriarchial Times, or the Land of Canaan. A figurative History, in Seven 
Books. By Miss O'Keefe. 2 vols. 10s, 

Historical Account of the Reign of George III. By W. Ticken. 1s. 6d. 

Pastime of the People, or Chronicles of divers Realms, and most especially 
of the Realm of England, -By J. Rastill, New Edition, 4to. 2. 2s, 


LAW. 


The Rules and Orders of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 
from Trinity Term, 2d James I. 1604, to Hilary Term, 51st George III. 1811, 
inclusive. Collected and arranged by R. Peacock, of Gray’s Inn. ‘7s. 6d. 

An Essay on Aquatic Rights, or the Law relative to fishing, and the Pro- 
perty of Soil produced by Alluvion, &c. By H. Shultes. 5s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Bankrupt Laws, containing the Determinations in the 
Courts of Law and Equity, down to the present Period, and the Statutes and 
Orders in Bankruptcy. By Francis Whitmarsh, Esq. 8vo. 

A new Edition of Vattel’s Law of Nations, 18s. 

The Trials of the Rev. R. Bingham, Curate of Maresfield, Sussex, on a 
Charge of sending an Incendiary Letter, and setting Fire to his Dwelling 
House ; taken in short-hand by Mr. Adams, by order of the Directors of the 
Union Fire Office. 8vo. 5s. 

‘The Trial of Arthur Hodge, Esq. of the Island of Tortola, April 20, 1811, 
for the Murder of his Negro Slaves; taken in Short-hand, By A, M. Belisario, 
Ksq. 3s. 6d, 

ua MATHEMATICS, 
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MATHEMATICS, 


Mathematical Lectures. By the Rev. B. Bridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 15s. 

A Compendious and Practical Treatise on the Construction, Properties, and 
Analogies, of the Three Conic Sections. By the Rev. B. Bridge, B.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Directions for Sailing to and from the East Indies, China, New Holland, 
Cape of Good Hope, and the interjacent Ports. By J. Horsburgh, F.R.S. 
Part I. 4to. 2l. 5s. 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 


A Treatise on Surgical Anatomy. Part I. By Abraham Colles, one of the 
Professors of Anatomy and Surgery in the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland. 8vo. 

A Collection of Treatises on the Effects of Sol-lunar Influence in Fevers, 
with an Improved Method of Curing them, By Francis Balfour, M.D. 8vo. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

A Letter to Dr. James Gregory of Edinburgh, in consequence of certain 
printed Papers, entitled, ‘ The Viper and the File.’—* There is Wisdom in 
Silence.’ —* An Ol@Story, &c. &c. which have lately been distributed by him. 
By Andrew Duncan, Sen. M. D: & P. 8vo. 5s. 

A Letter to Dr. Jones, on the Composition of the Eau Medicinale d’Husson. 
By James Moore, M.R.S.&c. 2s. 

Practical Remarks upon Insanity, with a Commentary on Dissections of the 
Brains of Maniacs. By Bryan Crowther. 9s. 

Practical Observations on the Sclerocele, and other Morbid Enlargements of 
the Testicle ; also on the Cause and Cure of the Acute, the Spurious, and the 
Chronic Hydrocele. The whole illustrated by Cases, &c. By Thomas Rams- 
den, Surgeon to Christ’s Hospital aud the Foundling, and Assistant-sutgeon to 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 7s. 6d. boards. 

An Essay on some of the Stages of the Operation of Cutting for the Stone. 
Illustrated with an Engraving. By C. B. Tyre, F. R.S. 8vo. 2s. 


MILITARY. 


The Excellence of the British Military Code, and the Expediency of a strict 
Attention to the Details of its Administration. 8s. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Essays on the Superstitions of the Highlanders of Scotland; to which are 
added, Translations from the Gaelic, ard Letters connected with those for- 
merly published. By Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. 2 vols, 12mo. 12s. 

Essays on Man, delineating his Intellectual and Moral Qualities. By 
Thomas Finch, 12mo. 6s. 

A Catalogue, containing a Collection of Mathematical, Philosophical and 
Scientific Books for 1811, iv various languages, ancient and modern, 2s. 

Analysis of Country Dancing, with numerous additions and improvements, 
consisting of a great number of new Figures, with some entire new Reels, 
and a Plan for composing to any Tune, an almost innumerable Number of 
different Figures; together with the Complete Etiquette of the Ball Room. 
By J. Wilson, Dancing Master, from the Opera House. Second Edition, em- 
bellished with nearly 260 Engravings on Wood by Berryman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Works of Beilhy Porteus, D. D. late Lord Bishop of London, with an 
Account of his life. By the Rev. Robert Hodgson, A. M.F.R.S. Rector of 
St. George’s, Hanover-square; and one of the Chaplains in Ordinary to his 
Majesty. 6 vols. 8vo. i. 8s. 

Observations on Mineralogical Systems. By Richard Chevenix, Esq. F.R.S. 
&c, Trauslated from the French, by a Member of the Geological Society ; 
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to which are now added, Remarks by Mr. Chevenix on the Reply of M. 
Daubuisson to the above Observations. 8vo. 5s. 

Two Letters from Thomas Falconer, A. M. of Corpus Christi College, Ox- 
ford, to the Editor of theGentleman’s Magazine, on the Articles in the Edin- 
burgh Review, relating to the Oxford Strabo. 8vo. 1s. 

An Account of the Measures adopted for Suppressing the Practice of the 
Systematic Murder of Female Infants by their Parents. Edited with Notes 
and Illustrations. By E. Moor, F.L.S. 4to. 11. 10s. 6d. 

A Essay on Knowledge, being an Attempt to Establish its General Charac- 
ter. 3s. 6d. 

A Letter upon, the Mischievous influence of the Spanish Inquisition, as it 
actually exists in the Provinces under the Spanish Government. Translated 
from El Espanol, a Periodical Spanish Journal. 2s. 

A Selection of Articles from the Gentlemav’s Magazine. Vol. IV. 8vo. 14s, 

Visions of Albion, or Arguments of Consolation and Confidence, addressed 
to the Inhabitants of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
the unexampled Conflict with the Gaulic Empire. 2s. 

An Abridgment of Locke’s Essay concerning Human Uilerstanding. By 
Louisa Capper. 4to. 20s. 

Fifth Report of the Directors of the African Institution, read at their 
Annual General Meeting, March 27, 1811 2s. 

Lettre a Sophie sur la Féte donnée par le Prince Régent, pour célébrer 
l’Anniversaire de la Naissance du Roi. Par F. Baronde Geramb. 4to. 7s. 

A Collection of scarce and valuable Tracts on the most interesting and en- 
tertaining Subjects; selected from various public and private Libraries, par- 
ticularly that of the late Lord Somers. Revised, augmented, and arranged. 
By W. Scott, Esq. Vol. VI. 4to. 31. 3s. 

A Letter to W. Gifford, Esq. on the late Edition of Ford’s Plays; chiefly as 
relating to Ben Jonson. By A. Gilchrist, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Advice to all who Bathe for Amusement, Health, or who are desirous of 
acquiring the Art of Swimming. By W. H. Mallison. 64d. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES 

Self Control; a Novel. Third Edition. 3 vol. post 8vo. 11. 4s. 

La Prise de Jericho. Par Mad, Cottin. 2s.6d. 

Gatha; or Memoirs of the Wurtzburg Family. 2 vols. 18s. 

The Spirit of the Buok ; or Memoirs of a Great Personage. $ vol. 12mo. 
15s. 

Elnathan, or the Ages of Man; an Historical Romance. $ vols. 13s. 

The Inhabitants of the Earth, or the Follies of Woman. By A. F. Hol- 
stein. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Welch Mountaineer. By A. Mower. 2 vols. 7s. 

Virginia, or the Peace of Amiens. 4 vols. 24s. 

The Caledonian Banditti, or Heir of Duncaethal; a Romance. By Mrs. 
Smith. 3 vols. 10s. 

The Cousins, or a Woman's Promise and a Lover's Vow. 3 vols. 15s. 

The Empire of Nairs, or the Rights of Woman; an Utopian Romance, 
By James Lawrence. 4 vols. foolscap 8vo. 1). 2s. 

Fatherless Fanny. By Miss Edgeworth. 4 vols. 11. 

The Savage. By Piomingo, a Headman and Warrior of the Muscogulgee 
Nation. 6s. 

Sir Ralph de Bigod, a Romance of the 19th century. By Edwin Moore, 
Esq. 4 vols. 21s. 

: POFTRY. 

The Vision of Don Roderick; a Pocm. By Walter Scott, Esq. Demy 4to. 
15s.;—-Royal ato. 30s. 

Poems, 
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Poems, by Miss D.P. Campbell of Shetland. Foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Poems, by Lieutenant Charles Gray of the Royal Marines. Foolscap 8vo. 
6s. ;—Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

‘ Mary Queen of Scots, and other Poems, &c. By Margaret-Wedder- 
urn. 6s. 

Poems and Letters. By the late W. J. Roberts, with some Account of his 
Life. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Capital; a Satirical and Sentimental Poem, dedicated to the Earl of 
Stanhope. 2s. 6d. » 

Carlton House Fete, or the Disappointed Bara, ih a Series of Elegies; to 
which is added, Curiosity in Rags, an Elegy. By P. Pindar, Esq. @s. 6d. 

a Regent’s Fete, or the Prince and his Country. By E. Fitzgerald, Esq. 
2s. 6d, 

Poems on Moral and Religious Subjects; to which are prefixed Introduc- 
tory Remarks on a Course of Female Education. By A. Flowerdew, Third 
Edition; containing several Additional Poems. 5s. 

Pastorals, Second Edition; to which is added Pastorella; a rural Tale. By 
the late Georgei@inith, Landscape Painter, of Chichester. 7s. 

Regretful Remembrance, and other Poems. By Eugenio. 3s. 6d, 

De Salkeld, Knight of the White Rose, a Tale of the Middle Ages. By the 
Rev. George Warrington, 4to. 11. 11s. Gd. 

The Banks of Wye; 2 Poem, By R. Bloomfield. fe. 5s. 

Ballads, Romances, and other Poems. By Miss Anna Porter. 12mo. 7s. 

Poems on various Subjects; including Education of the Poor; an Indian 
Tale; and the Offering of Isaac. 12mo, 8s. 

Bannockburn, a Poem, in Four Books, 8vo. 8s. 

The Battle of Albuera; a Poem. 3s. 

- Potitics & POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. on the Subject of Reform in the 
Representation of the Pevuple in Parliament, By William Roscoe, Esq. 
8vo. 6d. 

A View of the Comparative State of Great Britain and France in 1811. 
Preceded by Observations on the Spirit and Manners of the successive Ad- 
ministrations since the decease of Mr, Pitt, in January 1806. 6s. 

Substance of the Speech of the Earl of Harrowby, delivered in the House 
of Lords, Monday, June 18th, 1810, upon a Clause in the Appropriation Act 
for granting the Sum of 100,000!, for the Relief of the Poorer Clergy. 

The Substance of Two Speeches of Mr. Canning, on the Bullion Report. 
Qs. 6d. 

A Letter to Francis Jeffrey, Esq, By an Anti-Reformist. @s.6d. _ 

Speech of the Right Hou. W. W. Pole, March 3d, 1811, upon a Motion of 
the Right Hon. G. Ponsonby, relative to the Conduct of the Irish Govern- 
ment. 2s, 6d. 

Thoughts on the Dangerous Tendency of employing Foreigners, and of 
allowing thém to reside in Great Britain, 1s. Gd. , 

An impartial Examination of the Merits and Demerits of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York, as Commander-in-Chief, By J. Bragge. 1s. 6d. 

An Address to the People of the United States. By the Hon. R, Smith. 
1s. 6d. 

The Speech of Mr. Johnstone on the Third Reading of the Bill commonly 
called Lord Stanhope’s Bill, July 19, 1811. 2s. 6d. : 

Substance of the Speech dclivered in the House of Commons by the Right 
Hon. G. Rose, May 1811, on the Report of the Bullion Committee. 3s. 6d. 

The Substance of a Speech delivered by Lord Viscouut Castlereagh, in the 
House of Commons, on she Second Reading of Earl Stanhope’s Bill, 2». 
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Re ee Statement of the Origin and Advantages of the New Westera 
ad. 1s. 

Money, What it is, Its Value, &c. in Reference to Bank of England Neves, 
and ary valuable Circulating Medium. By N. Cvoke, Esq. 1s. 

THEOLOGY, 

Sermons by Samuel Horsley, LL.D. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Second Edition. In one volume. 68vo. 14s. 

The Nature and Perpetuity of the Influence of the Holy Spirit; a Sermon 
delivered at the Monthly Association of Congregational Ministers and 
Churches. By William Bengo Collyer, D.D. 2s. 

Strictures on Subjects chiefly relating to the Established Religion and 
Clergy. By the Rev. Josiah Thomas. 3s. 6d. 

Four Discourses on the Nature, Design, Uses and History, of the Ordinance 
of Baptism, with a Preface. By Joshua Toulmin, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

The Exposition of the Creed. By John Pearson, D. D. Bishop of Chester, 
Abridged for the Use of Young Persons of both Sexes. By the Rev. C. Bur- 
ney, of Greenwich, L. L.D. F.R.S. Viear of Hernbill, 8s. 

The Mosaic Creation, illustrated by Discoveries and iments derived 
from its present enlightened State of Science, to which is prefixed the Cos- 
mogony of the Ancients, with Reflections intended to promote Vital and Prac- 
tical Religion. By the Rev. Thomas Wood. 

Maxims and Directions for Youth, on a variety of important and interest- 
ing Subjects, calculated for Private Families avd Schools. By the Rev. J 
Thornton. 

Popular Essays on Right and Wrong. An Attentpt at a Rational Series of 
Inquiry into the Circumstances of our present Existence, in order to establish 
the Object and Ead of our Creation. 8vo. 6s. 

The Duty of Christians to partake of the Afflictions of the Gospel, consi- 
dered and enforced, in a Discourse delivered at Portsmouth, on Wednesday, 
June 26, 1811, before a Society of Unitarian Christians, established in the 
South of England, for promoting the genuine Knowledge of the Scriptures and 
the Practice of Virtue, by the Distribution of Books. By Thomas Rees, 
price 1s. sewed. 

Saurin’s Sermons, a new and improved Edition, with Three New Sermons: 
translated by Messrs. Robinson, Hunter and Sutcliffe. 7 vols. 8vo. 

An Address to the Heads of Families on the Neglect of Family Religion, 
with appropriate Extracts from the Act of Parliament against Drunkenness, 
Gaming, Swearing, and Profanation of the Lord’s Day. By James Iargreaves, 
Minister of the Gospel at Ogden, near Rochdale. 

. The Dairyman’s Daughter; an autheutic and interesting Narrative, in five 
arts. 6d. 

A Letter concerning the Two First Chapters of Luke; addressed to an 
Editor of the improved Version. 8vo. 6s. 

The Connection between the Simplicity of the Gospel, and the leading 
Principles of the Protestant Cause; a Sermon. By John Kentish. 1s. 

The Life and Death of the ever-blessed Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
World. By Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 2 vols, 24s. a new Edition. 

Four Sermons preached in London, May 8, 9, 10, 1811, at the Seventeenth 
General Meeting of the Missionary Society. 3s. 

The Mealing Waters of Bethesda; a Sermon preached at Buxton Wells, 
June 2, 1811. By the Rev. C. Buchannan, D.D. 1s. 6d. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Middlesex, at the 
Visitation in May and June, 1811. By G.O.Cambridge, A. M. & F, R.S. 


1s. 6d. 
The 
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The Sin and Danger of Seclusion, considered in a Charge (intended to be) 
delivered to the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of Leicester. By the Rev. A. 
Burnaby, D. D. 5s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Notices respecting Jamaica in 1808, 9, and 10. By G. Mathison, Esq. 5s. 

Volume the Second, Part Il, containing Cheshire—of Magna Britannia; 
being a concise Topographical Account of the several Counties of Great 
Britain, By the Rev. Daniel Lysons and Samuel Lysons, Esquire, in Quarto, 
with numerous Engravings of Maps, Antiquities, &c. 31, 3s, boards; a few 
Copies on Imperial Paper, with Proof Impressions, 51. 5s. 

The Preseat State of New South Wales; containing an Account of the 
Agriculture and Trade, Price of Provisions, Internal Regulations, State of 
Society aud Manners, new Objects in Natural History, &c. being a Continua- 
tion of Governor Collins’s and other Accounts to this time. Lllustrated with 
Four coloured Views, with a Plan of the Setilement. By D. D. Mann. 
In 4to. 100 Pages. Si. 13s. 6d. 

VOYAGES, TRAVELS, 

An Account offffanis. By Thomas Macgill. 6s. ~ 

Geological Travels. Vol. 11. 11. containing Travels in England. By J. A. 
De Luc,.F.R.S. Translated from the French. 11. 4s. 

A Journal of a Tour in Iceland, in the Summer of 1809. By William 
— Hooker, F. L.S.and Member of the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh, 
10s. 6d, 





LIVRES NOUVEAUX. 
Importés par J. Deboffe, B. Dulau, et Co. et L. Deconchy. 


Histoire de Art par les Monumens, par Seroux, d’Agincourt, 6 vols. fol. 
avec 325 planches, distribués en 24 livraisous, qui paroissent de deux en deux 
mois, chaque livraison Ql. 2s. 

Histoire des Révolutions dans les Sciences et les beaux Arts, par Rujoux, 
1811. Paris, 3 vols. Svo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Eudoxe, ou Entretiens sur |’Etude des Sciences, des Lettres et de la Philoso- 
phie, par J. Deleuze, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. ~ 

Recherches sur les Costumes, par Malliot, 3 vols. 4to. 61. 6s, 

Exposition et Défense de la Théorie de l'orginisation Végétale, par Mirbel, 
en Francois et en Hollandois. 8vo. 16s. 

Essai sur la Végétation, par Petit-Thouars. 8vo. 10s. - 

Glossaire de Botanique, par Theis. 8vo. 11, 

Botanique Historique, par Madame De Geolis, 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. 

Maison Rustique, par Madame De Genlis, 3 vols. 8vo. 2. 

Dictionnaire Kural, par Madame Gacon Dufour, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 1s. 

Cours d’Agriculture, par Rozier et autres, actuellement, 6 vols. 8vo. 3I. 

Le Parfait Agriculteur, par Cousin d’Avalon, 2 vols. 12mo. 11. 4s. 

Conservation des Animaux Domestiques, 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

Le Livre des Ménages, par Apert, 8vo. 7s. 

Education des Moutons, par Chambon, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

Des Manufactures de soie et du murier, par Mayet, 8vo. 7s. 

Recherches sur les mceurs des Fourmis indigenes, par Huber, 1 vol. 8vo. 
12s. 

Le Conservateur de la Vue, par Chevalier, 1 vol. 8vo. 10s. 

Roman d'Optique, ou probabilité des différentes espéces de Vue, par l’abbé 
Moussaud. 12mo. 4s. 
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